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CHAPTER XIX. 
‘*O, SAW YE NOT FAIR INEZ?” 


HE Saucy Lass bore Christmas 
Pembroke one evening of early 
summer to the Durewoods pier. He 
had not visited Durewoods since his 
first stay there, and he had often 
been smitten with a sense of ingrati- 
tude toward his friend Miss Lyle. 
There were reasons why for some time 
back he had rather shrunk from com- 
ing under her eyes, and having per- 
haps to answer the kindly peremptori- 
ness of her questions. But she, he 
thought, knew nothing of his excuse 
for avoiding her, and he feared she 
must think him ungrateful. The fear 
was confirmed when on writing to ask 
her if he might pay her a visit, he re- 
ceived a reply, which he could not but 
regard as a little cold and curt for her, 
telling him that he would be welcome. 
He started for Durewoods next day. 
_ The Challoners had left England. 
They were to reach New York before 
the heats of summer set in, and after 
spending a few days there and in Bos- 
ton, to cross at once to San Francisco, 
where the months intolerable in the 
Atlantic States would be delightful; 
and when autumn came they were to 
return to New York again, visiting 
many places on their way. Christmas 
had not seen Marie before her leaving 
London. Sir John had taken care to 


keep him cngaged in expeditions 
hither and thither in the northern 
cities; and Christmas knew it was for 
the best, although he chafed at it too. 
But he had made up his mind that he 
would not see the Challoners any 
more. He would not see er married. 
He would return to Japan. It was es- 
pecially to tell Miss Lyle of his deter- 
mination to leave England that he was 
now visiting Durewoods. ‘* Dure- 
woods has been my Sedan,” he said to 
himself. 

The heart of the poor youth swelled 
cruelly with emotion as he began to 
see the pier at Durewoods, and the 
cottages and the trees on the hill, 
amid which Marie’s, home was stand- 
ing. Durewoods without her was like 
the forlorn chamber when the coffin 
of the loved one has been carried away. 
It was like the ghost of Durewoods. 
Pembroke felt a pang of remorse at 
the thought that the dear, kind friend 
who still lived there was after all so 
little to him—that her presence did 
not remove the death-like atmosphere 
which for him now hung over the place. 

But when the boat touched the pier, 
and he leaped ashore and saw old Mer- 
lin waiting to carry his portmanteau, 
he brightened up, and gave the brave 
Breton a cheery shake of the hand, 
and asked him voluble questions about 
Miss Lyle and about himself, and the 
boat and the garden and the fisher-folk. 
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‘*Miss Leel well—beaut’fool well— 
always well. Merlin take care of her. 
Miss Marie gone to Amérique—over 
the great sea—near the fisheries of the 
Newfoundland. Many fishers go there, 
I know.” . 

‘*Miss Lyle is lonely, perhaps, with- 
out Miss Marie ?” 

‘* No—no, no—not lone. Miss Leel 
not lone—for Merlin take care of her— 
Merlin not gone to Amérique.” And 
Merlin chuckled much over this pleas- 
antry, and smote his brave breast. 

“You grow tall,” said Merlin as 
they walked along. 

‘*Tall, Merlin? Not taller than be- 
fore.” 

‘Oh, yes. J know. Tall !—More 
like man. Tall—old; very old. You 
grow very old !” 

Christmas smiled at this tribute to 
his completed manhood, for so he un- 
derstood Merlin’s words. But Merlin 


meant too to convey the idea that 
Christmas was looking paler and thin- 


ner than he had expected to find him. 

Miss Lyle received Christmas with 
sweet and gracious courtesy. They 
dined together, and Janet waited, and 
everything was just as it used to be. 
But the news which Miss Lyle told 
him now and again suggested change. 
Marie Challoner .had been in Dure- 
woods for two or three days before her 
voyage, and Miss Lyle had seen her 
several times. There was discourag- 
ing news from Natty Cramp, whereat 
his poor mother was greatly concerned. 
He was not getting on so well as he 
had expected to do. 

Then they went into the balcony, 
and Christmas praised the beauty of 
the scene, and thought to himself of 
the little hollow in the woods, lonely 
to him for evermore, as everything 
seemed to be now. Then he said to 
Miss Lyle that he had something to 
tell her, and she showed a friendlier 
interest, and listened while he ex- 
plained, as well as he could, that a life 
in London did not suit him; that he 
didn’t think he was a big enough man 
to make much of a success there, and 
that he thought he could do better on 
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his old ground in Japan. At last he 
got to the end of the story somehow. 

‘“*Ts that all ?”? Miss Lyle asked. 

That was all. Christmas thought it 
was a good deal. 

‘*T didn’t want to say anything un- 
til you had finished. Have you fin- 
ished ?” 

‘** Yes, Miss Lyle. That is all I want- 
ed to say. As some of our American 
friends would say, I’m through.” 

“*T don’t understand slang,” said 
Miss Lyle—‘‘even English slang. I 
am not fond of it.” 

There was a pause. Christmas won- 
dered if she were going to say nothing 
more upon the subject of his resolve, 
and if the matter were to drop there. 
For a while she had seemed to be 
growing more friendly, but again 
there came a marked coldness in her 
manner. Christmas did not wonder 
at that. He felt with renewed pangs 
of conscience that he had been but an 
inattentive friend for some time, and 
must not expect instant pardon. 

‘““Then you have made up your 
mind to renounce London and go 
back to Japan?” she said at last in a 
tone of some dissatisfaction. 

‘*T have,” Christmas answered, glad 
that she had said anything. ‘I am 
afraid you will think me a variable 
personage, Miss Lyle, without much 
of a mind to make up.” 

‘*Tt is strange,” she said, following 
up apparently some train of thought 
of herown. ‘‘ Your father was above 
all things a man of steady purpose. I 
begin to think you are not like him at 
all, Mr. Christmas, and that I have 
been rather mistaken in you.” 

‘* Well, Miss Lyle, you will do me 
the justice to admit that I never 
claimed to be like my father, or fit to 
be compared with him.” 

‘* Still,” she said, in an almost irri- 
table way, ‘‘ it is strange how the sons 
degenerate. I don’t understand it. 
Where did you learn these fickle ways, 
and that want of trust, which I can 
tell you I like still less ?” 

Miss Lyle, as Marie Challoner had 
said long ago, was picturesque in 
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everything she did. Few people look 
dignified when out of humor, but in 
the gesture with which she drew her 
white shawl round her shoulders, as if 
wrapping herself in a garment of of- 
fended pride, there was something 
effective and dramatic. 

‘* Want of trust—in you, Miss Lyle ?” 

‘*TIn me, yes. Do I not deserve your 
confidence? Did I not offer myself 
to you from the beginning frankly as 
your friend? and how could you doubt 
that I was so? I tell you, Chris Pem- 
broke, I should almost have loved 
a lap-dog called by your father’s name, 
not to speak of his son; and I did so 
wish to be your friend, for his sake; 
and this is what comesof it! To you, 
perhaps, it may seem ridiculous that I 
should feelin this way. Very well—at 
least you see that I do feel.” 

‘*But you are entirely mistaken, 
and you do me a great wrong. The 
thought of going back to Japan was 
only flickering in my mind for some 
time; and Sir John Challoner asked 


me to put off deciding for a little 


while. I did so. But now I have 
made up my mind, and I came to tell 
you. He does not know of it yet—I 
mean I have not yet written to him.” 

** You choose your confidants well,” 
Dione said scornfully. ‘I don’t 
mean merely your going to Japan, 
Christmas; but you confided to John 
Challoner your reason for flying out of 
England—you never told that to me. 
I waited to-day patiently to see if that 
would come out even now, and it 
didn’t! No; your full confidence is 
kept for him.” 

Christmas grew red and hot. He 
could hardly believe his ears. Could 
it be possible that Sir John Challoner 
had actually betrayed his confidence— 
and for what reason? He looked at 
Miss Lyle in positive alarm and begin 
to speak, and then became silent. 

**I will spare your blushes,” Dione 
said—feeling some pity for his confu- 
sion—‘‘and I am glad you have the 
grace to blush, Chris; but you might 
have told me of this as well as John 
Challoner.” Having, as she thought, 
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compelled the young man to feel con- 
fused, she began to soften to him. 

‘* Did Sir John tell you—Miss Lyle, 
are you serious? I can’t understand 
this ! But if he did, then at least you 
must know why I felt bound to tell 
him and not you——” 

‘“‘T don’t see that, Mr. Christmas. 
But let me ease your mind. It was 
not from Sir John I first heard the 
story—although when I asked him he 
didn’t deny it.” 

‘‘Not from Sir John? Then from 
whom—for no one else on earth could 
have + 

‘*You ridiculous boy, don’t you 
know that men of the world never 
keep anybody’s secret absolutely ¢ 
They always let drop hints. Why you 
should have insisted on any particular 
secrecy in this affair is as great a won- 
der to me as why you should have 
chosen him for a confidant. I presume 
you didn’t suppose that the thing 
could have been kept a secret from us 
all for ever, even if you did retreat to 
Japan with her.” 

Christmas was now utterly bewil- 
dered. There was evidently some ex- 
traordinary misunderstanding some- 
where. 

‘*T don’t know what to say;” he 
broke out at last. ‘‘ We don’t under- 
stand each other, Miss Lyle.” 

‘*Come, I really begin to think you 
are more foolish than distrustful, 
Christmas, I suppose boys are shy of 
talking of these things even to elder- 
ly women, But you could have found 
no trustier friend than me—nor one 
less likely to care for social prejudices 
and that kind of thing. I don’t be- 
lieve your father’s son could make 4 
very bad choice. Well, I forgive you 
your secrecy. And so you have fallen 
in love, my poor boy, and are going 
to be married ? So soon ?” 

Christmas started with such evident 
and genuine surprise that Miss Lyle 
was startled in her turn. 

‘Is this not true ¢” she asked sharp 
ly—‘‘ are you not going to be married ¢ 
Are we playing at cross purposes /” 

‘*We are indeed,” said Christmas, 
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with an aching heart. ‘‘ There never 
was such playing at cross purposes | 
Who told you that story, Miss Lyle ? 
Not Sir John Challoner, at all events.” 

‘*But is all that really not true? 
Have you not fallen in love? and are 
you not going to be married ? ” 

‘*A man less likely to be married, 
Miss Lyle, is not to be found anywhere 
between this and Japan.” 

‘*Oh ! Have you quarrelled ?” 

** Quarrelled with whom ?” 

‘* With the young lady, of course. 
E suppose we needn’t now make any 
mystery of her name—Miss Jansen.” 

Christmas rose from his chair in 
amazement. In all his trouble of heart 
he was boyishly inclined to laugh. 

“Is that the story, Miss Lyle—is 
that the mystery—the confidence ?” 

‘** But is it really not true? Is it all 
a mistake or a delusion? Are you 
more deceitful than I could have be- 
lieved, or are people going out of their 
senses? Do let us come to some un- 
derstanding.” 

‘*Miss Lyle, there isn’t one single 
particle of truth or meaning or any- 
thing else in that story. I know Miss 
Jansen; but I never felt anything for 
her but friendship—and there is even 
much about her that I don’t like; and 
I am not certain now whether she is 
not rather unfriendly to me than the 
contrary. As for any other idea, it 
never even occurred to me until this 
moment; and it would be ever so much 
less likely to occur to her. To begin 
with, she hates the whole race of 
men.” 

“Yes; I don’t mind that,” Miss 
Lyle said quietly. ‘‘They soon get 
over that—girls, I mean. But if you 
tell me seriously that this is not 
true re 

‘* But, Miss Lyle, to say it is not 
true is nothing. There isn’t the faint- 
est conceivable foundation or excuse 
for it. The wonder is how any one 
could ever have thought of it. Did 
you say that some one told you this?” 

‘* Oh, yes,” Miss Lyle answered, com- 
posedly: ‘* Marie Challoner told me.” 

‘*Miss Challoner!” Again Christ- 
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mas’s face burned with emotion; and 
at once there flashed upon his memory 
the fact, hardly noticed at the time, 
that Marie had sent with a peculiar 
expression of look and voice her 
friendly message to Sybil Jansen 
through him. He felt unspeakably 
wretched. Strange contradiction of 
human impulses! The one thing he 
dreaded most an hour ago was that 
Marie Challoner should know of his 
love for her. Now it seemed a thou- 
sand times worse that she should be- 
lieve him to be in love with another 
woman. 

‘* This is terrible,” he said. 

‘*Of course such things are always 
provoking; but one can’t help them. 
This seems to have been a very singu- 
lar misunderstanding.” 

‘Did Miss Challoner speak of this 
as a guess on her part ?” 

‘*No. Marie Challoner, Chris, is an 


impulsive girl—so truthful that it is 
hard for her even to keep a secret: and 
she said something here which aroused 


my curiosity, I can tell you, and I am 
afraid I extorted the rest. Then she 
said that her father had enjoined se- 
crecy on her—but Marie was never ex- 
emplary in the way of obeying injunc- 
tions,” 

‘*But it was not Sir John Challoner 
who told her this story ?” 

‘*Indeed it was.” 

‘*Miss Lyle,” Christmas said grave- 
ly, ‘‘ you are mistaken in that, I assure 
you.” 

‘*My good boy, Iam not mistaken. 
The poor girl, conscious of having 
broken her father’s trust, insisted, in 
her proud honesty, upon telling him 
that she had done so and asking his 
pardon, and I insisted on telling him 
that the fault was mine, and of course 
the whole story came out then.” 

‘**Sir John Challoner said I was in 
love with Miss Jansen? Sir John said 
that ?” 

‘*He did. At least I told him what 
Marie said; and he said Marie ought 
not to have told it to anybody, and he 
seemed greatly vexed at the whole 
affair.” 
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Christmas was lost in confusion, It 
seemed natural enough that if Miss 
Challoner or Miss Lyle had made a 
guess of any kind, Sir John might 
have allowed her to remain under a 
delusion rather than give any clue to 
the truth. But, as he understood Miss 
Lyle, there was something more than 
this. 

‘¢ Did I understand you rightly, Miss 
Lyle? Did you say that Sir John told 
this story—told it himself—to Miss 
Challoner ?” 

‘**Certainly, Chris; he and she both 
spoke of it in that way. Sir John said, 
more than once, that he was to blame 
for having revealed to his daughter 
what you told him in confidence.” 

Christmas leaned upon the balcony 
and thrust his hands deep into his 
pockets. He was perfectly bewil- 
dered. 

‘*But there must be something in 
all this,” Dione said impatiently. ‘‘It 
can’t be all midsummer madness. You 
did, surely, tell John Challoner some- 
thing in confidence ?” 

Loe | did.” ° 

‘“*And had it nothing to do with 
Miss Jansen ?” 

** Nothing.” 

‘Was it any sort of love confes- 
sion ?” 

With eyes doggedly downcast Christ- 
mas answered, ‘‘ It was.” 

‘* And in heaven’s name, Chris Pem- 
broke, why did your father’s son select 
John Challoner of all men on earth as 
the confidant of his love story? Oh!” 

The exclamation broke from Miss 
Lyle because of the sudden expression 
with which Christmas had looked up 
when she put her imperious question— 
an expression which was a revelation. 

‘*You unhappy boy,” she said in a 
low tone and leaning toward him, 
‘* was that it?” 

** That was it. Now you know all. 
Now you know why I told him, and 
why I didn’t tell you.” 

**Did you not know that she was 
engaged to young Vidal ?” 

‘“*T did. I guessed it.” 

‘*Then what on earth was the good 
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of your speaking to her father? What 
did you hope to get by that 7?” 

‘* Nothing.” 

‘*You had better have told me a 
hundred times. You didn’t suppose 
that John Challoner was a person to 
be touched by your romantic attach- 
ment, and to say, ‘Take her, my boy ! 
Bless you, my children’ ?” 

‘*Miss Lyle, I imagined nothing and 
hoped nothing. I couldn’t endure the 
place any longer. I tried hard, and 
I found that I couldn’t do it; and he 
had been so kind to me that I didn’t 
like to seem ungrateful or changeable ; 
and I couldn’t invent lies. I thought 
the best thing to do was to tell her 
father all, and beg of him to help me, 
and to—to cover my retreat, in fact. 
I suppose it was an absurd thing to do 
—I thought it was the most honest 
way.” 

There was a moment’s silence. The 
evening was darkening. The scents 
of the flowers came more richly out, 
and the plash of the water below 
sounded sadly in the ears of the poor 
youth on whom Dione turned her pity- 
ing eyes. 

“Tam glad you did whatever you 
thought was honest, my boy,” she 
said. ‘*You never can be sorry for 
that. Well, well!” 

Christmas did not speak. He could 
not pour out his soul readily, even to 
her. He was at once frank and shy, 
as nature and his early way of life had 
made him. 

‘*This is a great misfortune, Chris ! 
Tell me—do you know yourself—will 
this last ?” 

*““Oh yes,” he answered in a low 
tone, and without looking at her. ‘‘It 
will last my time, Miss Lyle.” 

‘“‘Of course all young people say 
that; and I shouldn’t mind it much in 
your case, my dear, but for what I 
know. And so you got this wound 
under my roof, my poor boy? I wish 
I had never found you out, Chris, and 
brought you here, for this.” 

‘*No, no!” he said eagerly; ‘‘ don’t 
wish that, Miss Lyle—don’t wish that. 
I have your friendship—I couldn’t wish 
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to lose that, and I don’t want to lose— 
the memory even of—anything that 
happened. Ill come all right—I mean 
Pll fight my way on through life.” 

‘“*You would not be without the 
memory of your dream, then ?” 

‘*Would my father have given up 
the memory of his?” 

Dione’s lips trembled. She leaned 
back in her chair, and remained silent 
for a moment. 

‘* Now, Miss Lyle,” said Christmas, 
‘*you know all; you have got this ali 
out of me somehow, which I never 
meant to have told to anybody but 
one. I am not sorry, but I don’t 
mean to plague you any more with my 
troubles, I didn’t come here to make 
you uncomfortable. I'm not going 
through life with an everlasting la- 
ment in my mouth. I am no worse 


off than ever so many better fellows.” 

‘*T thought it a bad omen at the 
time that you should have met her the 
very first moment you stepped ashore 


here. I didn’t want you to meet her. 
Then, when the thing was done, I 
thought it best to say as little as pos- 
sible, and seem to make light of every- 
thing. But I did give you a warning, 
Chris.” 

‘**You did, Iremember. But it was 
too late then, and it wouldn’t have 
been of any use in any case—not the 
least.” 

‘*T suppose not. 
her, Chris ?”’ 

‘Blame her! Her! For what?” 

‘*You don’t think she meant this— 
or trifled with you ?” 

‘*Oh, no. She is as true as light. 
She was my friend always; she is now. 
It is no fault of hers. She never sus- 
pected.” 

‘‘Tam glad. I should have thought 
so, but [am glad to hear you say so. 
One word more. You have not any 
lurking hope—about her ?” 

**Oh no; no hope.” 

‘“‘You are right, Chris. I know 
Marie as well as any one can, and [ 
know that all the world could not 
make her engage herself to Mr. Vidal 
if she cared for anybody else. But I 


You don’t blame 
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am glad you have the courage to look 
that straight in the face. The only 
thing now is—what is to be done ?” 

‘**My mind is clear,” said Christmas ; 
**Pll leave England and go back to Ja- 
pan.” 

‘*But why do that? why not stay 
firmly here and make an honorable ca- 
reer for yourself? A man has some 
other business in life than falling in 
love and brooding over it.” 

‘*T have other business, and I mean 
to do it, Miss Lyle, and not to brood. 
But if I remained in England I should 
be likely to brood on to the end of the 
chapter.” 

‘* There are other women too, Chris.” 

‘‘There are no other women for me, 
Miss Lyle, and good advice is thrown 
away on me, I am afraid. Sooner than 
stay here and see her—see her married, 
Miss Lyle, I would leap off the pier be- 
low and swim straight out to sea as 
far as ever I could go, and sink quiet- 
ly down when I could swim no fur- 
ther. It wouldn’t be half a bad thing 
to do—go down with the setting sun.” 

**You won’t do that, I know,” Miss 
Lyle said. ‘‘ You'll not do that cow- 
ardly thing, Chris. That might do for 
Natty Cramp, perhaps, or some egotis- 
tical fool of his.kind; not fer you. 
But we'll say no more of this just now. 
It’s a surprise, and I must think it 
over. You used to like to smoke a ci- 
gar in the evenings ¢” 

Christmas understood the very clear 
hint. She held out her hand to him, 
and he saw that her eyes were filled 
with tears. Heaven knows what boy- 
ish impulse made him kneel beside her 
chair and press her hand to his lips. 
Then she gently laid the hand upon his 
head. There passed through Dione’s 
mind at the time the sweet, strange, 
unspeakably tender saying of the 
Duchess of Orleans about Dunois— 
that he was a child stolen from her. 

She was glad when Christmas left 
her, for there was something which 
puzzled her in all this, and which she 
had not spoken of much to him. In- 
deed, the moment the question arose 
in her mind she kept the talk, such as 
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it was, away from that. Christmas 
had told Sir John Challoner that he 
was in love with Marie. Sir John had 
voluntarily, distinctly told Marie that 
Christmas had made to him an ac- 
knowledgment of love for Miss Jan- 
sen. There was no possibility of mis- 
take or misapprehension on either side, 
on any point. Why did John Challo- 
ner tell his daughter that lie ? 

Strange, she thought, if John Chal- 
loner’s deceits should have come be- 
tween the son, as they did between 
the father, and the woman he loved 
and might have married ! 

For there could be to Dione’s mind 
no explanation possible of Sir John’s 
proceedings but an anxiety to render 
it impossible for his daughter to think 
of Christmas, and thus to hurry her 
into a marriage with Lord Paladine’s 
son. He must have feared that Marie 
might fall in love with Chris. That 
must have been his motive. 

But then Dione had talked with Ma- 
rie only the other day in full and 


warm friendship and confidence about 
her marriage, and Marie had not given 
the faintest indication of any feeling 
that could stand between her and it. 
She did not seem to have any delight 
in the prospect, and it was only too 
clear that she had no romantic attach- 


ment to Mr. Vidal. But even when 
Dione spoke to her in some wonder of 
her seeming coldness and lack of inter- 
est in her future, Marie assured her 
again and again that she was marry- 
ing of her own free will, and at no 
one’s persuasion, and that since she 
must marry she knew no one so accept- 
able for a husband as Mr. Vidal. 
Again and again, too, had Marie told 
her that she did not think she had a 
nature formed for the kind of emotion 
which is described in books as love. 

‘*So many girls say that,” Miss Lyle 
thought, ‘‘until the time comes. But 
I think it must be so with her.” 

John Challoner then must have been 
deceived—such was Dione’s conclusion 
—out of excess of caution, as was his 
wont. Poor Christmas was right— 
Marie felt nothing for him but an easy 
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friendship. There was nothing to be 
done. The boy must take his fate and 
bear it. The less said now about the 
misunderstanding and the perverted 
confidence, the better. Let that all 
seem to be a misunderstanding, and 
let it drop. She would not argue any 
more against Christmas’s resolve to go 
back to Japan; all things considered, 
it would be the best course he could 
take. 

But she could not still help wonder- 
ing over the strange stroke of fate, or 
whatever it was, which had brought 
the son of her old lover across so many 
thousand miles of earth and sea, under 
her roof, to have his heart picrced 
there by the daughter of his father’s 
old rival. 


CHAPTER XX, 

‘* PROFESSOR NATHANIEL P. CRAMP.” 

Tue genius of young liberty had in- 
deed not yet proved propitious to Nat- 
ty Cramp. He landed at Hoboken, on 
the New Jersey shore of the North riv- 
er at New York, one sunny and lovely 
morning, and he gazed across at the 
somewhat confused and unalluring riv- 
er front of the great city, with the air 
of a conqueror. The fresh breath of 
freedom, he proudly said to himself, 
was already filling him with new man- 
hood, But New York is in some ways 
a discouraging place to land at. There 
are no cabs; and there are no street 
porters ; and to hire a ‘‘hack” car- 
riage is expensive ; and to track out 
one’s way in the street cars and the 
stages is almost hopeless work for the 
new comer. Then the examination at 
the Custom-house was long and vexa- 
tious; and yet, when Natty got 
through the Custom-house, he felt as 
if he were thrown adrift on the world 
without any one more to care about 
him. As Melisander in Thomson’s 
poem declares that, bad as were the 
wretches who deserted him, he never 
heard a sound more dismal than that 
of their parting oars, so, little as Na- 
thaniel Cramp liked the brusque ways 
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of the Custom-house officers, he felt a 
sort of regret when they had released 
him and his baggage, and he found 
himself absoluteiy turned loose upon 
the world and his own resources. 

This small preliminary disappoint- 
ment was ominous. Natty had come 
out with a little money and a great 
faith in himself and his destiny. He 
had the usual notion that New York 
and the United States in general are 
waiting eagerly to be instructed in 
anything by Europeans, and especially 
by Englishmen. Having failed utter- 
ly in London, he thought he must be 
qualified to succeed in New York. His 
idea was to give lectures and write 
books—poems especially. He soon 
found that every second person in 
America delivers lectures, and that 
every village has at least three poets— 
two women and one man. He had 
brought a few letters of introduction 
from some members of the church of 
the future in London, to congenial 


spirits in New York, and he made 
thereby the acquaintance of the editor 
of a spiritualist journal, of a German 


confectioner and baker who had a 
small shop on Fourth avenue (and 
Fourth avenue is to Fifth avenue as 
Knightsbridge is to Park Lane or Pic- 
cadilly), and of a lady who wore trou- 
sers and called herself the Rev. Theo- 
dosia Judd. The influence of these 
persons over New York, however, was 
limited, and although they endeavored 
to get an audience for one of Natty’s 
lectures at a very little hall in a cross 
street far up town, the public did not 
rush in, and Nat delivered his lecture 
so feebly that a few of the few who 
were in went boldly out again, and 
one elderly man produced from his 
pocket a copy of the New York ‘‘ Even- 
ing Mail,” and read it steadily through. 
Yet the spiritualist journal had had 
several little notices preliminary of 
Natty, whom it described variously as 
Professor Cramp and Doctor Cramp, 
the celebrated author and _ lecturer, 
from London, England ; and this was 
a secret delight to Nathaniel, for the 
blind fury with abhorred shears might 
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slit away his audiences, but not the 
printed and published praise. It cheer- 
ed him for a little while to be thus 
publicly complimented, and he said to 
himself, with great pride, that that 
came of being in a land of equality, 
and that he would have been long in 
London before the hireling and subser- 
vient press of that city would thus 
have spoken of him. 

Still New York as a community was 
absolutely unawakened to any recog- 
nition or even knowledge of Natty’s 
existence, and his money was melting 
away. He ‘‘boarded” very modestly 
in a quiet little cross street, where he 
paid but a few dollars a week, but he 
was earning nothing. There were aw- 
ful moments when, as he passed some 
of the showy hairdressing shops in 
Broadway, and saw the richly dressed 
ladies going in and out, he began to 
wonder whether he had not better take 
at once to the single craft and mystery 
whereof he was really possessed, and 
do for the curls and chignons of Broad- 
way what he had done in other days 
for those of Wigmore street. But his 
pride would not as yet suffer this. He 
went home to his bedroom in the 
boarding-house and read over again 
the paragraph in the spiritualist paper 
which spoke of his literary gifts, and 
he vowed that he would never stoop to 
curl heads of hair again—never. 

Suddenly another chance opened up 
for him. His friend the editor of the 
spiritualist journal came to him one 
day with the grand news that he had 
procured him an appointment to deliv- 
er a lecture in the Lyceum course of 
Acroceraunia, one of the rising cities 
on the northwestern confines of New 
York State. Acroceraunia was begin- 
ning now to hold its head pretty high 
in the world. It had already celebrat- 
ed the twentieth anniversary of its 
foundation, and as its neighbor and ri- 
val, Pancorusky City, had long been 
having its Lyceum winter course of 
lectures, Acroceraunia had at last made 
up its mind for a winter course of lec- 
tures as well. All the leading citizens 
had come forward most spiritedly, and 
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so liberal were the promises of assist- 
ance that Acroceraunia put itself in 
communication at once with the Amer- 
ican Literary Bureau of New York, to 
engage a certain limited number of 
“star” lecturers, the other nights of 
the course to be filled up with local 
and volunteer talent, and any rising 
young lecturers who might be known 
to private members of the committee, 
and might be willing to offer their lec- 
ture for a modest sum in consideration 
of the opening thus afforded. Now 
the brother of the spiritualist editor 
was one of the most important men in 
all Acroceraunia. He edited the Re- 
publican journal of that city. He 
wrote to his brother in New York re- 
questing him to recommend some 
promising young lecturer who would 
not object to take twenty-five dollars 
and hisexpenses, The ‘ stars” would 
not any of them shine for an hour on 
Acroceraunia under a hundred dollars, 
and many of them could not even be 
tempted out of their ordinary spheres 


by such a sum as that ; and some again 
were so heavily engaged in advance 
that Acroceraunia would not have a 
chance of getting them on any terms 


for many seasons to come. In fact, 
Acroceraunia had only engaged two 
genuine stars for her course, one to 
open and one to close it. There seem- 
ed a great deal too much local talent 
and singing society in between, and 
therefore some padding of a less famil- 
iar kind had to be sought out. Hence 
the offer to Natty Cramp. 

Nathaniel jumped at it. He was be- 
ginning to fear that he never again 
should have a chance of testing his 
rhetorical skill ; and besides twenty- 
five dollars, look you, are equivalent to 
five pounds, and would be a substan- 
tial gain to Nathaniel Cramp. It so 
happened, too, that Nathaniel suited 
the conditions of the Lyceum course of 
Acroceraunia very well. That season, 
and indeed for some seasons back, all 
the Lyceums had had some lecturer 
from London, England, in their course. 
But when Acroceraunia had secured, 
and with immense difficulty, its two 
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American stars, there was not nearly 
enough of money still in prospect or 
possibility to enable them to get one 
of the British luminaries as_ well. 
Therefore Nathaniel Cramp was posi- 
tively a godsend. ‘*The celebrated 
English orator, Professor Nathaniel P. 
Cramp, from London, England,” would 
look very well on the placards and ad- 
vertisements. The people of Acroce- 
raunia were in general a steady-going, 
home-keeping community. They rose 
early, they worked hard, and when the 
gentlemen of a family came home in 
the evening they generally went to 
sleep on the lounge after supper, and 
were awakened by their wives in time 
to go to bed at a proper hour. They 
never dreamed of trips to Europe in 
the summer, and they did not take in 
the British journals. For half of them, 
then, the name of Natty Cramp would 
do just as well as that of any of the 
more distinguished Britons who were 
stumping the States that fall. 

So Nathaniel accepted the offer, and 
when the time came he took the train 
for Acroceraunia. He travelled all 
night and arrived at Acroceraunia 
about eleven o’clock next morning. 
He was straining his eyes anxiously for 
the spires and domes of the city where 
he was to make what he really held to 
be his début as a lecturer in the States ; 
but when the train stopped he could 
see no spires, no domes, no city. The 
land wherever his eye could reach was 
covered with snow ; he saw nothing 
but snow. Natty was beginning to 
think this could not be the right sta- 
tion at all, when the brakesman at the 
upper end of the car, who had been 
madly straining and tugging at his 
piece of mechanism like a sailor set all 
alone to work at a capstan, suddenly 
dashed open the door and shouted 
‘* Acrocerauny !” and Nat had to bun- 
dle himself out, portmanteau and all, 
as quickly as he could, on the wooden 
platform of the station. He stood hes- 
itatingly a few moments, expecting to 
find some one to receive him. But 
there was clearly no one there to escort 
him, and the train had gone its way, 
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He took up his portmanteau and 
walked slowly, doubtfully out of the 
station, wondering what he should do 
next. Outside the station he saw two 
staggery and ramshackle looking om- 
nibuses waiting. One had in its day 
been a Fulton ferry omnibus in New 
York, and bore on its side the well- 
known pictorial ornamentations, a lit- 
tle faded, which distinguish that con- 
veyance as it rumbles up and down 
Broadway and Fulton street. This 
omnibus now belonged to the ‘‘ Acro- 
ceraunia House.” The other was in 
the service of the ‘‘ American Hotel.” 
Natty thought as he had to choose he 
ought to give the preference to the hos- 
telry which assumed the name of the 
city which had honored him with its 
invitation, and so he got into the car- 
riage of the Acroceraunia House, feel- 
ing very much out of spirits, and di- 
vided mentaily between an anxiety to 
know where Acroceraunia was and a 
feeble wish that the moment of his ar- 


rival might be postponed as long as 
possible. 
There was no other passenger in the 


omnibus as it jolted away. Nat was 
rather glad of that. He was rattled 
along white road after white road un- 
til he began to wonder whether the 
town had any right to consider itself 
as in any manner connected with the 
railway station which bore its name. 
At last a few houses appeared, each 
standing separately in its piece of 
ground. Most of the houses were 
built of wood, and had bright green 
shutters and little Grecian porticos, 
and every house had a clothes-line. 
Natty must apparently have passed in 
review the ‘‘ pantalettes ” of the whole 
female population of Acroceraunia as 
he drove along. At last the omnibus 
turned into something which bore re- 
semblance to a street, or at least was 
like a high-road with houses at each 
side. But Natty saw a little placard 
on a wall as they were turning into 
this street or road which for the mo- 
ment withdrew his attention from 
everything else, and made him blush 
and feel shy, proud, terrified, and de- 
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lighted. For he could see on it the 
words ‘‘Lyceum Lecture Course,” 
‘*This Night,” and ‘‘ Professor Na- 
thaniel P. Cramp, of London, Exg- 
land.” Natty positively drew himself 
into a corner of the omnibus as if every 
eye must have been looking out for 
him, or as if he were Lady Godiva rid- 
ing through Coventry and had just 
been seized with a suspicion of the 
craft of Peeping Tom. But pride soon 
came to Natty’s rescue again, and he 
felt that at last he was coming to be 
somebody ; that this was the beginning 
of fame, and that the world comes to 
him who waits. He delivered to him- 
self in a proud undertone the closing 
sentences of his lecture. 

The omnibus stopped at last in front 
of a house of dark brick, with a sign 
swinging above, and after a’ good deal 
of clattering and stamping on the part 
of the horses, and cries of ‘‘Git up” 
on the part of the driver, it backed up 
to the porch and Professor Nathaniel 
P. Cramp got out. He made his way 
into the office of the hotel, a gaunt, 
bare room with a stove in the midst, a 
counter at one side, and a grave man 
behind the counter. When Nathaniel 
walked up to the counter the grave 
man turned round a huge ledger or 
register which lay before him, pushed 
it toward Nat, and handed him a pen 
without saying a word. Natty knew 
the ways of the new world well enough 
now to know what this meant. He 
inscribed himself in the book, Nathan- 
iel Cramp, London, England. The 
grave man marked a number in the 
book opposite to Nat’s name, and 
handed a key with a corresponding 
number to an Irish porter, who took 
Nat’s portmanteau and preceded him 
up stairs. The porter opened the door 
of a small bare bedroom in a gusty 
corridor, and showed Natty in. 

‘Guess you'll want a fire built ?” 
said the porter. . 

‘“‘T should like a fire,” Nat mildly 
answered. 

The attendant put down the key of 
the room on the table, and Nat ob- 
served that the key was stuck or set in 
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a large triangular piece of metal like 
the huge and ill-shaped hilt of a dag- 
ger. 

‘*What do you have that thing on 
the keys for?” Nat asked. 

‘‘To keep the guests from putting 
’em in their pockets—don’t ye see ¢”’ 

‘*And what matter if they did put 
them in their pockets ?” 

‘*Then they forget ’em there, don’t 
you see? When a guest is in a hurry 
he never rec’lects to give up his key. 
Last fall every key in the Acrocerauny 
House was carr’d right off one morn- 
ing. Now we fix ’em that way, don’t 
you see? They can’t put ’em in their 
pockets anyhow.” 

And the porter took himself off, 
loudly whistling as he went ‘‘The 
Wearing of the Green.” 

Presently he came back with wood 
and lit the stove. Natty was too dis- 
pirited to talk. He looked out of the 
window at the one long street white 
in the snow. Opposite was a ‘‘dry 


goods” store with a liberal display of 


red and white ‘‘clouds” (light soft 
shawls of fleecy worsted or some such 
material) for women, and with some 
spectral crinolines dangling at the 
door. Next was a shop where ‘ rub- 
bers "—india-rubber overshoes—were 
sold; next was a hardware shop; next 
a grocery store; then a blank wall, 
ornamented with a huge announce- 
ment of some sort of pill, and a small, 
square bill, which Natty knew to be 
the placard of his own lecture. It was 
now barely noon, Dinner, he had 
been informed, was at two ; supper at 
six. What was he to do in the mean 
time ¢ 

A tap at the door. Natty called 
**Come in,” and two men—one young, 
bright-eyed, handsome, and awkward ; 
the other tall, hard-featured, and of 
middle age—came in. Nat bowed. 

‘* Professor Cramp, I presume ?” the 
elder visitor said. 

Nat intimated that his name was 
Cramp, but he did not make it clear 
that he had no claim to the title of 
professor. 

‘**Professor Cramp,” the younger 
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man struck in, ‘‘I have the pleasure of 
making you acquainted with the pres- 
ident of our society, Mr. Fullager.” 

Mr. Fullager and Nat solemnly shook 
hands, 

‘* Professor Cramp,” said Mr. Fulla- 
ger, ‘‘I have the pleasure to make you 
acquainted with our secretary, Mr. 
Plummer, junior.” 

Nathaniel and Mr. Plummer shook 
hands. ‘There was a little mistake 
with regard to our meeting you at the 
depot,” Mr. Fullager explained ; and 
Nat luckily remembered that ‘* depot,” 
in Mr. Fullager’s sense, corresponded 
with ‘‘station” in Nat’s. ‘The train 
was on time to-day, which it usually is 
not, and when Mr. Plummer and I got 
to the depot you were gone, sir.” 

Nat affirmed that it didn’t matter at 
all, and that he was much obliged. 
His visitors were now seated, and were 
waiting calmly in silence, evidently un- 
derstanding that the responsibility of 
the conversation rested on him. He 
felt that he must rise to the dignity 
of the situation somehow. A sudden 
inspiration possessed him, and he 
said— 

‘*Yours is a very charming town, 
Mr. Fullager. It seems to grow very 
fast.” 

“Tt is quite a place, sir—quite a 
place.” 

‘* What population, now, have you ?” 
And the wily Nat crossed one foot over 
the other knee, nursed the foot with 
his hand, put his head sideways, and 
waited for an answer with the air of 
one who had studied populations a 
good deal. 

‘** Well, sir,” Mr. Fullager said, after 
some grave deliberation, ‘‘we have 
forty-five hundred persons in this city.” 

**Forty-seven hundred,” Mr. Plum- 
mer said. 

‘*T guess not, sir—not quite so 
many.” 

‘‘Not if you take in the houses on 
the other side of Colonel Twentyman’s 
lot, Mr. Fullager ?” 

‘* Ah, well ; yes—perhaps if you d 
that we should figure up to forty-seven 
hundred.” 
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‘¢That is a remarkable population, ” 
Mr. Cramp said patronizingly, ‘‘ for so 
young atown.” Nat hardly knew one 
population from another. 

‘* We are only twenty years old, sir.” 

‘Twenty years only! Wonder- 
ful!” Nat observed, with an air of 
dreamy enthusiasm. 

Then there was another pause. The 
two visitors were perfectly composed. 
They gazed at the stove, and did not 
feel that they were called upon to say 
anything. They had come to pay their 
respects to the foreign lecturer as a 
matter of courtesy and politeness, and 
when they considered that they had 
remained long enough they would rise 
and go away. There are plenty of 
talkative Americans, no doubt, but the 
calm self-possession of silence is no- 
where so manifest as among the men 
of some of the States. 

But Nathaniel was much discompos- 
ed, and racked his brain for a topic. 

‘*What kind of audiences do you 
have here, Mr. Fullager?” he asked, 
in another rush of inspiration. 

‘* Well, sir (after some deliberation), 
I should say a remarkably intelligent 
audience. You would say so, Mr. 
Plummer ?” 

“* Decidedly so,” said Mr. Plummer 
with a start, for he had been thinking 
of nothing in particular at the time. 
**Decidedly so, Mr. Fullager. Sever- 
al gentlemen have told me that our 
audience. is far more intelligent than 
that of Pancorusky City.” 

‘*Oh, yes. I should certainly have 
expected that,” said Nat, with the air 
of one who was rather surprised to 
hear the comparison made, and who 
would not on any terms have consented 
to bring himself down to an audience 
such as that of Pancorusky City. Nat 
was really developing a considerable 
aptitude for playing the part of distin- 
guished foreign visitor. 

‘*Would you like to see some of our 
institutions, sir?” Mr. Fullager ask- 
ed—‘‘ the City Hall, the ward schools, 
our water power, Deacon Rensselaer’s 
sawmills ?” 

Nat said he should like it of all 
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things ; and he remembered that he 
must call on the editor of the Republi- 
can journal, to whom indirectly he 
owed his renewed chances of fame. 

‘* We'll call on them both, sir,” said 
Mr. Fuliager—‘‘ we'll call on the edi- 
tors of both our journals—the Demo- 
crat and the Republican. We have no 
politics, sir, in our association, and 
they both, sir, have said kind words 
about your visit and your lecture.” 

Nat professed himself delighted to 
have the chance of being presented to 
both the editors, and feit indeed a 
greal deal more proud than he would 
have cared to tell. If the people at 
home could only see him thus treated 
like a distinguished stranger and made 
a regular lion of, what would they say ? 

So Natty was conducted over the 
town, and had all its growing wonders 
pointed out to him, and was presented 
to the editors of the rival journals, and 
was not invited to ‘liquor up,” or, 
by any form of phraseology, to drink 
anything. This latter fact we mention 
with some hesitation to English read- 
ers, being aware of their preconceived 
opinions on the subject of American 
usages. It is an article of faith in 
England that every conversation in 
America opens with an invitation to 
drink. Nathaniel had already discov- 
ered that, outside the great cities 
where the foreigners abound and dif- 
fuse their customs, nine out of ten 
Americans rarely taste any liquid 
stronger than tea. 

The day thus wore away pleasantly 
enough for Nat, who found it more 
and more agreeable to be allowed to 
play the part of distinguished stranger. 
But when he returned to his room in 
the hotel, and the evening came on 
bringing the hour of his public appear- 
ance terribly near, his spirits sank dis- 
mally. When the gong sounded at six 
o’clock for supper, and he went down 
to the lighted room where the guests 
were refreshing themselves on tea, hot 
‘“biscuit,” and preserves, he had a 
nervous consciousness that every eye 
was turned upon him and that he was 
looking awkward. He thought it a 
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very objectionable institution which 
obliged the lecturer to take his meals 
in public and to be seen swallowing 
hot dough, denominated biscuit, im- 
mediately before his appearance on 
the platform. He would have liked 
so much better to burst upon Acroce- 
raunia all at once, and for the first time, 
when stepping forward to deliver his 
harangue. He nearly choked over his 
biscuit with blended nervousness and 
self-conceit. 

Opposite to him at the same narrow 
table Nat saw a handsome man with 
soft blue eyes, a bald head, and a full 
fair beard and moustache, who was 
evidently regarding the distinguished 
lecturer with interest. When Nat 
looked toward him the blue-eyed man 
said— 

‘¢T think, sir, I have the pleasure of 
addressing Mr. Cramp.” 

Nat started and awkwardly admitted 
the fact. 

‘**T have heard you lecture already— 
in the Avenir Hall, isn’t it called ?—in 
London.” 

**Oh, indeed,” Nat replied, with an 
effort to be calm and dignified, which 
was combated by three emotions rush- 
ing upon him at once : a pang of home- 
sickness at the sound of the word 
‘* London,” a distressing consciousness 
that the stranger must have heard him 
make a sad mess of it, and a sickening 
dread that the stranger must have also 
learned that he was once a hairdresser. 

‘*T was on a visit to Europe for some 
years,” the new acquaintance said, 
‘‘and I spent a considerable time in 
London, and I went into Avenir Hall 
one Sunday and heard you lecture.” 

“‘T didn’t do very well that day,” 
said Nat. 

‘*You were evidently not used to 
public speaking, and you were nervous, 
but I shouldn’t think the worse of your 
chances for that. If a man has any- 
thing in him, he is sure to be nervous.” 

Nat was glad to hear that anyhow, 
although there was an easy patroniz- 
ing way about his friend which, as a 
distinguished lecturer, he hardly rel- 
ished. 
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‘*You live here, I presume?” Na- 
thaniel said, anxious to turn the con- 
versation from his oratorical deficien- 
cies. 

**In Acroceraunia? No; I live fur- 
ther westward,” and he mentioned the 
name of a town which Nat had heard 
of, and where there was a large and 
well-known State college. ‘‘I hope 
to have the pleasure of seeing you 
there.” And presently the bluc-eyed 
man, having finished his supper, rose 
from the table, bowed to Nat, and left 
the room. 

If Nat had been a little less deeply 
engrossed in the thought of his lecture, 
he might have been struck with the 
strange and picturesque sights which 
met his eyes as he proceeded with his 
friends Mr. Fullager and Mr. Plum- 
mer to the hall where he was to con- 
front his audience. The earth was 
white all around with the crackling 
and glittering snow. The ‘ red-lit- 
ten windows” of the hall seemed to 
have an unearthly color as they shone 
between the white of the ground and 
the blue of the moon-lighted sky. The 
street and the houses were but sharp 
black lines and cubes against the snow. 
The dark belt of a pine wood from 
whose depths, much thinned lately, 
the bear had more than once made his 
way into Acroceraunian streets in Acro- 
ceraunia’s earlier days, girdled the 
valley all around, and then above and 
behind it rose the hills, through the 
clefts of which a melancholy wind 
swept down along the frozen roads. 
The sleighs came rattling up to the 
hall from outlying farms and villages, 
and the sleigh bells tinkled merrily, 
and the lights in the carriages sparkled 
like fireflies out of season. Never had 
Nat seen such a waste of brilliant 
white as that upon the earth, such a 
profound blue as that in the sky; for 
the sky was not black with the hue of 
the night, even low down on the hori- 
zon where the moon least lighted it, 
but a deep purpling blue. It was 
strange to turn one’s eyes up to what 
seemed the awful solitude of the hills, 
and the belt of pine woods and the 
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horizon, and then to drop one’s gaze 
suddenly to the little luminous and 
bustling space just around the hall. 
As Nat stood on the steps of the hall, 
which was on the side of a slightly as- 
cending street, the town was lost, 
swallowed up in shadow and darkness, 
and outside the sphere of light which 
radiated from the windows of the hall 
there seemed nothing but the hills, the 
pine woods, and the snow. Where 
did they come from—that cluster of 
people with their sleighs and sleigh- 
bells, and lights and furs, and rapid 
feet, and pleasant talk? From the 
drear waste of snow around, from the 
black pine woods, from the cold far 
hills? There was something strange, 
unearthly, uncanny in the sudden 
crowd and the twinkling lights thus 
starting up out of shadow, out of 
darkness, out of nothing. At a breath 
one might have thought the whole 
vision would disappear, the lights 


would go out, the bright-eyed lasses 


and tall sinewy lads, the sober elders 
with the set faces, the stamping horses 
with the rattling bells—all would van- 
ish and leave the stranger alone with 
the drear hills and the moaning pines. 

But Nat Cramp did not give many 
thoughts to these things. His may be 
called a subjective mind, and he only 
saw a hall where he was to give a lec- 
ture and a little crowd of people, 
whom he thought with a certain terror 
he should presently have to address. 
He had chosen a theme which he con- 
sidered must especially appeal to the 
sympathies of a republican audience. 
His subject was ‘‘ The Worn-out Aris- 
tocracies of Europe.” 

The hall was tolerably well filled, 
for people in Acroceraunia went to 
every lecture in their winter course 
regularly as a matter of duty. But 
they were to Nat’s thinking sadly un- 
demonstrative. American audiences, 
especially in country places, hardly 
ever applaud. They listen, as if they 
were really interested, with a motionless 
and an awful interest. Nat kept his 
manuscript open before him, but tried 
to speak as far as possible without con- 
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sulting the paper. But he soon began 
to feel afraid of facing the grave and 
silent audience. The echo of his own 
words alarmed him. He lashed the 
weakness and excesses of the effete ar- 
istocracies of Europe, and the calm 
audience betrayed no fervor of republi- 
ean enthusiasm. He narrated what 
he held to be a very good story, and 
on ne rit pas, as the French reporters 
used to say sometimes when an orator’s 
joke failed to draw fire. He paused 
for a moment in one or two places for 
the expected applause, but it did not 
come, and he had to hurry on again 
abashed. He became cowed and de- 
moralized. He forgot his task, and 
he hid his face in his manuscript and 
read, conscious that he was reading a 
great deal too fast, and yet thirsting 
to get done with the now hopeless ef- 
fort. The essay was awfully long. 
Several persons quietly got up and 
glided out of the hall, the soft fall of 
their-india-rubber-covered feet having 
in Nat’s ears a spectral sound, There 
was a pretty girl with beaming eyes 
whom Nat had noticed as she leaped 
from a sleigh at the door when he was 
entering the hall before the battle. 
He saw her too when he began his lec- 
ture, and the beaming eyes were turned 
upon him. Alas! the beaming eyes 
were now covered with their heavy 
lids, and the pretty girl was asleep. 
To add to his confusion and distress, 
Nathaniel saw that his friend of the 
supper was among the audience, and 
was broad awake. 

At last the final word of the dis- 
course was pronounced, and the re- 
leased audience began to melt away as 
rapidly as possible. Nat sat upon the 
platform with downcast eyes, utterly 
miserable. 

‘*Our audiences, sir,” Mr. Fullager 
explained with grave politeness, ‘‘ are 
accustomed to lectures of about three 
quarters of an hour in length. You 
have occupied an hour and a half. 
They are early people here, and they 
make arrangements accordingly. You 
will therefore not attribute the prema- 
ture departure of some of our citizens 
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to any want of respect for you. I have 
no doubt they all enjoyed the lecture 
very much.” 

‘“‘Tt was remarkably instructive,” 
said Mr. Plummer. 

Instructive! Nat had intended it 
for a burst of brilliant and impassioned 
eloquence, blended with scathing sar- 
casm. 

As they came out Nat heard a young 
lady say— 

‘Tt didn’t interest me at all ; just 
not one bit.” 

‘* English orators don’t amount to 
anything, I guess,” was another com- 
mentary which Nat caught in passing. 
For him the sky seemed to have turned 
from blue to black, and the moon to 
have withdrawn her light. 

He was sitting in his bedroom cold 
and wretched. He had got rid of his 


friends of the committee, and the fire 
in the stove had got rid of itself, when 
a tap was heard at the door, and his 
bald and blue-eyed acquaintance of 
the supper table came in. 


For some 
unaccountable reason Nat particularly 
detested this man. 

‘*Come,” said his visitor cheerily, 
and going to the very heart of the sub- 
ject at once, ‘‘you must not be cast 
down. You are not used to this sort 
of thing, and you don’t understand 
our people here. In places like this 
they have forgotten all about the ef- 
fete aristocracies of Europe, and don’t 
care, as they would say, a snap one 
way or the other. I suppese an Eng- 
lish village audience wouldn’t care 
much for a lecture on the dangers of 
our Third Term system. Half our 
Acroceraunian folks have no other no- 
tion attaching to England than the 
thought that your Queen is an excel- 
lent woman and a pattern mother. 
Are you going to try again ?” 

** No,” said poor Nat bluntly; ‘‘ I’m 
not.” 

* Well, you know, it isn’t every 
one who can hold an audience. I’m a 
wretched speaker myself, although 
I'm a professor. The mistake you 
English people make—excuse me if I 
say it—is in thinking that anything 
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will do for us here in the States. 
Now I am a blunt man, as you see, 
Can I serve you in any way? I see 
you have got on a wrong track, but I 
think there’s something in you, and I 
love London; so what can I do for 
you?” 

‘*“You are very kind—but there is 
nothing.” 

‘**Oh, yes, there is. Let me see. I 
am Professor Clinton, of the Universi- 
ty of New Padua; and I am going 
home to-morrow—a few hours in the 
cars. Come and pass a few days at 
my house, and we'll talk things over. 
We want all sorts of clever young fel- 
lows about our university—and who 
knows? Come with me to-morrow.” 

He clapped Nat on the shoulder: 
Nat burst into tears. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

IN THE LIBRARY OF NEW PADCTA, 

Tue soft sunlight of the sweet mel- 
ancholy Indian summer is already pass- 
ing like the dream of a poetic renais- 
sance over the woods, and fields, and 
waters of the town—the city we should 
rather say—of New Padua, in one of 
the Middle States of North America, 
when we meet Natty Cramp again. 
Several months have gone since the 
scene described in the last chapter, and 
Nathaniel is settled in New Padua un- 
der the friendly protection of Professor 
Clinton. 

New Padua is a university town. 
But let not any one be deceived by the 
name into fancying that New Padua is 
anything like Oxford, or Bonn, or even 
for that matter like Cambridge in Mas- 
sachusetts, where the university of 
Harvard is situated. New Padua is 
the seat of what people in England 
would call a great popular college 
rather than a university ; a college 
founded by the State of which it is the 
educational centre, with special refer- 
ence to the needs of the somewhat 
rough and vigorous Western youth who 
are likely to pour in there. The city 
of New Padua belongs to a State which 
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not very long ago used to be described 
as Western, but which the rapid up- 
springing of communities lying far 
nearer to the setting sun has convert- 
ed into a Middle State now. The town 
is very small and very quiet ; remark- 
ably intelligent and pleasant. The so- 
ciety, and indeed almost the popula- 
tion, is composed of the professors and 
officials of the college, with their wives 
and daughters ; the judges and magis- 
trates ; the railway authorities ; the 
Federal officials ; the students ; and 
the editors of the newspapers. It is a 
sort of professional population all 
throughout. The professors of the 
university are mostly men of mark and 
high culture. One or two are Ger- 
mans, one or two Italians; one is 
French. Of the American professors, 
two at least bear names distinguished 
even in Europe, and one of these is 
our friend Mr. Clinton, who is profes- 
sor of astronomy, and is in charge of 
the observatory. Like almost all 
Americans, Professor Clinton is some- 
thing of a politician. He contributes 
occasional articles to the ‘‘ North 
American Review,” and writes not a 
little on European affairs in one of the 
New Padua journals, 

It was this latter connection which 
enabled him to be of service to Na- 
thaniel. When the young man had 
been a few days in his house, and he 
saw that there was really a certain 
amount of literary capacity about 
him with a great deal of energy, Clin- 
ton obtained for him an engagement on 
one of the New Padua papers, telling 
the editor he would find a useful man 
in Nat provided he worked him hard 
enough to work all the nonsense out of 
him and get pretty quickly down to 
the good stuff at the bottom. Thus 
Professor Clinton started Nathaniel 
fairly in a new career, liking the lad 
with a sort of gcod-humored and half- 
contemptuous feeling, and continuing 
always kind to him. Professor Clin- 
ton’s house was always open to Nat. 
Many a night when Clinton’s wife and 
sister-in-law (he had no children) had 
gone to bed, he would start out with 
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Nat for a long walk by the river, and 
would listen with kindly tolerance to 
Nat’s theories and hopes, and ambition 
and nonsense. Professor Clinton had 
made in his own way ail the success 
that was open to him, and he regarded 
it modestly, knowing that in the 
world’s eyes it was not much, but find- 
ing it enough for him. It pleased him 
to do kind things and to note the hu- 
man weaknesses of those whom he 
served, and Natty’s absurdities had a 
sort of interest for him, 

Nat might have been happy enough 
in New Padua. He did all manner of 
work for the paper—reviews of books, 
descriptive reports of local events, and 
leading articles on European affairs— 
which latter seemed, to many people 
in New Padua, to show quite a won- 
derful knowledge of the famous per- 
sonages of the old world. His pay 
was small, but he could live on it and 
wear decent clothes. He ‘‘ boarded” 
at the ‘‘ Franklin House ” for so many 
dollars a week, and had no cares in the 
way of making the two ends meet. He 
went about a good deal in the pleasant 
society of New Padua through the in- 
fluence of Professor Clinton’s intro- 
ductions, and was thought by some 
persons to be quite a remarkable and 
promising young man. He was con- 
stantly presented to strangers as ‘‘ Mr. 
Cramp, one of the editors of our leading 
journal,” for in most of the American 
States any one who contributes regu- 
larly to a paper is popularly rated as 
one of its editors. He was the equal 
of anybody, and in New Padua no one 
knew anything of his early career in 
Wigmore street, He began to con- 
cern himself greatly in State politics, 
and already to lay down the law there- 
upon. He ought to have been content 
with himself and happy. 

One day when Nat was at the office 
of his paper looking over the ‘‘ex- 
changes,” he suddenly saw a para- 
graph ina San Francisco journal which 
made him start and flush and trem- 
ble, and see the chairs and desks 
around him flicker and rock in super- 
natural fashion. For the paragraph 
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announced that among the last arrivals 
in San Francisco were the distin- 
guished English financier and member 
of Parliament, the Hon. Sir John 
Challoner, accompanied by his daugh- 
ter; and then there were a few lines 
descriptive of the programme of civil- 
ities and attentions which the leading 
financiers and others of San Francisco 
were preparing for their visitor. In 
another journal of the same city Nat 
saw a long leading article about Brit- 
ish capital and Californian resources, 
apropos of the visit of the eminent 
British financier. 

Poor Nat! He hardly knew at first 
whether he felt delight or agony. He 
hardly knew, to use a vulgar phrase, 
whether he was on his head or his 
heels. Perhaps the predominant sense 
soon became one of pain. She was on 
the same American continent with 
him; and he had not got over his in- 
sane passion for her one single bit. 
Was it possible that they might meet ? 
and if they did, would she speak to 
him as to an equal? He could feel, he 
could hear a heavy, distinct throbbing 
in his head. He looked to the coming 
weeks now with heart-sickening long- 
ing and craven terror. 

From that moment he studied the 
Californian papers with eager curios- 
ity, and was rewarded now and then 
by a paragraph further reporting the 
doings of Sir John Challoner—and 
once by a line, a thrilling line, of 
‘*personal” news which concisely set 
forth that ‘‘ Miss Challoner, the great 
English heiress, is said to be the most 
beautiful Englishwoman who has late- 
ly visited the West.” Nat seized the 
sub-editorial scissors, cut this para- 
graph out, and kept it for himself. 

Nat made ‘‘copy,”. however, and 
rather successful ‘‘copy” of the dis- 
tinguished visitors. He wrote a long 
account of Sir John Challoner: his 
wealth, his dignity, his splendid coun- 
try seat at Durewoods (which Nat de- 
scribed very fuily), his town house 
(which Nat had not seen), and his 
beautiful and brilliant daughter. Even 
Professor Clinton was taken in, and 
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assumed that Nat must have been 
among the intimate friends of the 
Challoners in London. Another oc- 
currence greatly raised Nathaniel’s 
credit as an authority on European af- 
fairs. This was ‘‘The Cameron Af- 
fair,” which seemed to New Paduan 
eyes likely to embroil Europe. It was 
the case of the gallant Captain Camer- 
on, who, having in some way falien 
into dispute with his Carlist chiefs, 
had flung up his commission, and was 
returning home in disgust, when he 
happened unluckily to fall into the 
hands of the other side, and was in a 
fair way to be shot as a spy. Would 
England claim him as a Civis Romanus? 
Would she look tamely, aye, basely, 
on and submit to the murder of her 
gallant though mistaken son? This 
was the question which Nathaniel put 
in tones of varying indignation day 
after day in the pages of the New Pa- 
duan journal. Natty wrote columns 
about Captain Cameron, and was ra- 
ther sorry when the news came one 
day that the gallant Legitimist had 
been allowed to return quietly home. 

It was a great thing for Nat, how- 
ever, and he made the very most of it, 
speaking, when the news of the cap- 
tive’s release came, as if it must have 
been the articles in the New Paduan 
journal which, flashed across the cable 
wires to Madrid, had effected the re- 
lease of the hero. 

**T was glad to say a word for poor 
Cameron,” Nat would observe loftily 
to all listeners in turn. ‘‘He pressed 
me very hard to take service with him 
under Don Carlos. He was kind 
enough to think highly of my military 
capacity; but of course my republican 
principles rendered. that impossible. 
He is a man of ancient family, Camer- 
on, an honest fellow and a thorough 
soldier.” 

So Nathaniel was winning quite a 
reputation in New Padua as a man 
who had been pretty intimately con- 
cerned in the great political move- 
ments of Europe, and he began to 
take on airs of authority even with 
Professor Clinton. 
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One memorable day WNathanicl 
walked from the office of his journal 
toward the university grounds. These 
stood on an elevated plain a little out- 
side the town, a simply laid out en- 
closure with broad oblong blocks of 
building, bare almost as a barrack, 
but deriving a certain picturesqueness 
from the situation. For, standing on 
almost any spot of the university 
grounds, one could look on the river 
winding between the hills and bluffs, 
and dotted here and there with little 
islets, each feathcred and tufted with 
trees. The peculiarity of the scene 
was that the town was set back from 
the river and sheltered in between the 
bluffs which made the river’s bank, 
and an inland range of low and roil- 
ing hills. So when you stood upon 


the university ground and turned 
your back upon the university build- 
ings, you saw only the river, lonely, 
with no sign of growing civilization 
en its banks, looking as it must have 
looked when the red man shot along 


it in his canoe. The very soul and 
spirit of solitude might at certain soft 
sweet evening hours have seemed to 
abide there. 

The melancholy beauty of the Indi- 
an summer was on the foliage and the 
water and in the sky this evening 
when Nat Cramp entered the univer- 
sity grounds. As he passed along a 
glimpse of the river attracted him, and 
he stood at the edge of the collegiate 
demesne and looked upon the scene. 
Its beauty touched him. He did not 
in general think much about inanimate 
nature: his own concerns occupied 
him far too much. His little self-con- 
ceits and strivings and humiliations 
filled his eyes and blinded them 
against the charms of trees and water, 
skies, stars, and flowers, as dust might 
have done. His poetry had always 
been only egotistical emotion put into 
inflated rhythm, and his eloquence 
was phrase. But he was for the mo- 
ment stolen from himself by the quiet 
charm of that scene. The river flow- 
ing slowly eastward seemed to speak 
to him somehow of home, and there 
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began to descend into his soul, min- 
gled up with much feeling of bafiled 
egotism and of hopeless love, a kind 
of salutary sense that he, Nathaniel 
Cramp, was in general little better 
thaa a sham and an ass, 

How far this healing mood might 
have grown upon him is not likely to 
be known by us. A friendly hand 
touched him on the shoulder and star- 
tled him. 

‘**T have news for you,” said Profes- 
sor Clinton, his large blue eyes smiling 
benignly. ‘*Your friends the Challo- 
ners are coming to New Padua.” 

Had Professor Clinton announced to 
him that his crimes were discovered, 
and that the English detectives were 
in New Padua to arrest him, and had 
he committed any crimes to merit ar- 
rest, poor Nathaniel could not have 
looked more confused. He had now 
and then contemplated this as a possi- 
bility. New Padua lay not far out of 
the track of the great Western high- 
wavy, and it was a place that strangers 
liked to visit. Nat had had secret 
visions at night of Marie Challoner 
coming to New Padua, and of his 
meeting her there—he no longer a 
London barber, no longer the mere 
son of a Durewoods housckeeper, but 
the son of his own works, and a rising 
citizen of the rising university town— 
a man who might hold himself as good 
as the best. But when the event 
seemed close at hand his nerves were 
shaken. Would Sir John Challoner 
speak to him? Would he tell people 
who Nat was? Would Marie call him 
‘* Natty,” and bring him, coram publico, 
news of his mother, and treat him as 
a kindly, proud English girl treats the 
son of her old servant? And the un- 
fortunate lad felt, amid all these ig- 
noble considerations, that he loved 
her more wildly than ever. The one 
manly, unegotistical, refined emotion 
of his whole nature was just his absurd 
passion for her. 

He stammered out some awkward 
word or two expressive of delight. 

‘*Yes, they are coming to stay for a 
few days with our president” (the 
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president of the university), ‘‘ and they 
are going to see all our sights. Pro- 
fessor Benjamin is to tell Sir John 
Challoner all about the mining re- 
sources of our State, and show him 
everything. You didn’t know of this 
before ?” 

*“No,” said Nat simply. ‘‘How 
could I have known? I didn’t see 
anything in the papers.” 

‘I thought they might have written 
to you perhaps.” 

‘*No, they haven’t written—yet.” 

‘*But they know you are here, I 
suppose ?” 

‘* Well, I don’t quite know,” Nat 
answered slowly. ‘‘ You see I left 
England rather suddenly, and my peo- 
ple didn’t half like my coming out 
here. I was always a republican. I 
resigned my rank in the Volunteers 
because I couldn’t bear arms in the 
service of a monarchy, you know,” 
the young republican added proudly. 

‘*But why shouldn’t you bear arms 
in the service of your own govern- 
ment and your own country ?” 

‘** Because I am a republican, as I 
have told you.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! What’s the 
use of being a republican when you 
haven’t a republic ?” 

‘“‘T remember poor Cameron saying 
just the same thing to me one day,” 
Nat remarked with a forced smile, 
‘when he was pressing me to take 
service under Don Carlos with him. 
But he couldn’t persuade me. A prin- 
ciple is a principle. So I came out here.” 

‘* And very good of you too,” said 
the blue-eyed Professor, with a smile; 
‘* just like the others.”* 

‘*The others! What others?” 

‘*Lafayette, you know, and Kosci- 
usko—and the rest. Don’t you see?” 

Nat did not see, and did not like 
that sort of thing.” 

‘*The president’s going to have a 
grand reception for them,” said Clin- 
ton. ‘‘I mean for your friends the 
Challoners, Cramp, not for your la- 
mented predecessors Lafayette and 
Kosciusko; and you are to have an in- 
vitation.” 
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“Am I?” said Nat, with a growing 
redness and dampness ascending to 
his very hair; for every other emotion 
whatever was for the moment absor}b- 
ed in the wild joy of the thought, 
‘*Then I shall certainly see her and 
speak to her.” 

‘*Yes, I took care of that. I told 
him that you were a personal friend of 
the Challoners, and that of course 
they would expect to see you. I 
didn’t do wrong in that, did 1?” 

For Nat’s face betrayed the most 
unmistakable embarrassment. 

‘*No; oh, no. But I think, you 
know, I would rather nothing was 
said about me until—just until we 
meet. You see I don’t know Sir John 
so very well, and I’m not so absolute- 
ly certain that he likes me—and he’s 
an odd sort of man—and I know her 
much better.” 

‘*Oho,” said the Professor, prolong- 
ing the word into quite a cadence of 
meaning—‘‘is that the way? Now 1 
begin to see—but you don’t want to 
avoid them ?” 

‘No! no! no!” Nat exclaimed 
with the most genuine eagerness, a 
horrible alarm seizing him that per- 
haps Clinton would tell the president 
not to invite him. ‘I want to see 
her—them, I mean—of all things. 
Oh, she is a lovely girl! And she 
was so kind to me! ” he added in an 
involuntary triumph of his better na- 
ture and of grateful feeling. 

‘* Well, well! all right,” the genial 
Professor said. ‘* You'll meet them; 
and the president, you know, isn’t 
likely to say anything about you be- 
forehand, for he hardly knows you, 
and he’s all full of his own concerns; 
and I could give Benjamin or Benja- 
min’s wife a hint, if you like, that 
you'd rather see how the old man was 
disposed toward you before you were 
brought back to his recollection. 
Yesi Ill give Mrs. Benjamin a hint. 
She’s a bright little woman, and she’ll 
understand the whole thing.” 

Professor Clinton had found a ready 
explanation of Nat’s embarrassment. 
A good-looking, cleverish, romantic 
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lad, very poor ; a pretty and doubtless 
romantic girl, very rich: a father 
purse-proud and great in finance and 
Parliament—it is easy to see why the 
lad should be at once longing to meet 
the girl and a little alarmed about the 
father. He whispered his ingenious 
romance to his wife and her sister, and 
to Mrs. Benjamin, the wife of the min- 
eralogist, and it was generally under- 
stood that there were reasons why Mr. 
Cramp did not wish to be brought im- 
maturely under the notice of his dis- 
tinguished countryman, but that these 
reasons did not imply any rooted an- 
tipathy between Mr. Cramp and his 
distinguished countryman’s daughter. 
The result of all this was that at least 
half a dozen ladies of New Padua had 
their interest in the approaching recep- 
tion at the university considerably 
quickened by the hope of seeing at 
least a page from a living romance 
brought under their eyes there. 

The day came. It was known through 
New Padua that Sir John and Miss 
Challoner had arrived at the house of 
the president the previous evening, but 
were not to be, so to speak, on exhibi- 
tion until the reception in the univer- 
sity rooms. Society in New Padua 
seldom spread itself out much. Peo- 
ple had pleasant evenings in each 
other’s houses, where they ate ice- 
creams even in the depth of winter, 
and apples, and drank tea, and looked 
at engravings, and had bright, genial 
conversation—such genuine conversa- 
tion, fair interchange of ideas on let- 
ters, and art, and things in general, as 
one only reads of now in England ; 
and they went home early. The ladies 
came very plainly dressed on most of 
these occasions, and if a lady who had 
walked with her husband from her 
own home appeared in the drawing- 
room in her hat or bonnet, nobody 
considered it odd or unseemly. Only 
on rare occasions did the gentlemen 
come in evening dress. But this re- 
ception of the English travellers at the 
university rooms was to be quite an 
exceptional thing, and every lady who 
had been to Europe that year, or who 
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had got any dresses home from Paris, 
was delighted to have an opportunity 
of making a little display. Really the 
feminine beauty of New Padua was 
well worth looking at, even in its un- 
dress. Perhaps it ought not to be 
called New Paduan beauty, for there 
were no born New Paduans yet grown 
up. Twenty years ago there was no 
such place as New Padua. The uni- 
versity had gathered a community 
about it from all quarters. The prin- 
cipal judge and his wife were natives 
of the State indeed, but came from its 
largest town a hundred miles Away. 
The president of the university came 
from New York. His wife, still a fine 
woman, though passing her prime, was 
from Maryland. Professor Benjamin 
was from Ohio; his wife had drawn 
her early breath within sight of Boston 
Common. Our friend Clinton was a 
Vermonter, married to a lady from Il- 
linois. The various foreign professors 
already referred to had some of them 
foreign wives ; and the editor of the 
journal to which Mr. Cramp was at- 
tached had once been United States 
consul at Athens, and had brought 
home to New Padua a countrywoman 
of Sappho as his wife. 

Nat was invited to accompany the 
Clintons on the momentous evening, 
but he preferred to glide in to the 
rooms of the receptionalone. Need it 
be said that he dressed with care? He 
had always saved and scraped enough 
out of his earnings to keep himself 
well dressed, but his pride was his 
evening costume, which he had hither- 
to had no occasion of displaying in 
New Padua. In his bedroom by the 
ineffective light of a kerosene lamp he 
took this evening costume out and 
surveyed it with a melancholy affec- 
tion. When all his preparations were 
nearly made for leaving London he in- 
dulged in the wild luxury of ordering 
a full suit of evening costume from a 
first-class tailor. Then he believed 
himself going out to conquer the new 
world. It did not seem unlikely that 
the costume would display itself at the 
dinner table of the White House at 
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Washington. It appeared certain that 
it must delight the eyes of many a 
brilliant assembly crowded in lighted 
halls to hear the young republican 
orator from the old world. Alas! 
Nathaniel had never yet had a chance 
of displaying that well-made suit of 
clothes. In the States there is no uni- 
form proper to lecturing, and audi- 
ences rather mock themselves of the 
white tie and the dress coat—despite 
the singular theory so devotedly main- 
tained in England that American men 
always wear dress coats. There was 
something Nat thought strange, sig- 
nificant, weird, fateful, in his putting 
on that costume for the first time that 
night. What might not that por- 
tend ? 

Nat studied himself fondly and yet 
critically in the glass. He certainly 
was not a bad-looking fellow, and he 
looked browner, straighter, more inde- 
pendent, and less sheepish than he 
was wont to do under the burthen of 
his detested occupation in England. 


The coat was superb ; the trousers were 


faultless. As to the vest there was so 
little of it that it hardly called for re- 
mark; but the expanse of snowy and 
glossy shirt front was unexceptionable. 
The little studs of pink coral had a 
sort of poetic or romantic aspect, and 
the flower in the buttonhole spoke of 
emotion. Natty felt almost as he used 
to feel when he was new to the uni- 
form of the West Pimlico Volunteers, 
and the’ parades in Hyde Park and on 
Wimbledon Common, under the eyes 
of royalty. 

It was a pity that he could not call 
a hansom cab, leap into it, and rattle 
up to the hall of the reception. But 
there were no hansom cabs in New 
Padua, nor as yet even street cars, and 
people who had not vehicles of their 
own went afoot into society. In win- 
ter they put on ‘‘ rubbers,” but it was 
not winter as yet, and the night was 
fine and the roads were dry. So Natty 
issued forth in his shiny boots and 
with a heart quick beating. Would 
she know him? would she recognize 
him ? would she be friendly? Would 
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Sir John snub him and let every one 
know of poor Nat’s humble begin- 
nings? 

The gravel of the walks within the 
university enclosure was echoing every- 
where to wheels and hoofs and hurry- 
ing feet as Nat entered the grounds. 
The reception was to take place in the 
library, which was blazing with lights : 
its windows were squares of flame 
against the night. Many guests were 
going in, and the sounds from within 
indicated a crowd already. All the 
graduates had had invitations, and 
such of their female relatives as hap- 
pened to be resident in New Padua, 
and so there was a goodly gathering. 
Nat had remained purposely late. Ashe 
set his foot upon the steps of the outer 
door a terrible thought pierced him, 
Suppose he had come too late; and 
that she had already withdrdéwn? Or 
suppose she was unwell or fatigued, 
and could not make her appearancé 
at all ? 

With a freshly perturbed heart he 
entered the library, greeted as he en- 
tered with a friendly shake of the 
hand by the president and his wife, 
both of whom shook hands as a matter 
of course with every one, and neither 
of whom at the moment remembered 
who Nat was. Nat was not sorry for 
that. He glided past into the crowd. 
He actually passed Sir John Challoner, 
passed him quite closely, brushed 
against him, and was not recognized 
or even seen. Sir John was engaged 
in animated conversation with two or 
three professors and a judge. Nat 
breathed more freely. 

Had he had time for such emotions 
he might have wondered at the trans- 
formed appearance of the library; at 
the lights, the flowers, the green 
wreaths and festoons of leaves—above 
all, the company. Could these be the 
quiet and unpretentious dames and 
demoiselles of New Padua, these la- 
dies of the floating silks, the jewels, 
the bracelets, the laces, the wonderful 
structures of hair? Nat felt doubtful 
whether he should be justified in 
speaking to Professor Clinton’s sister- 
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in-law, unless she should previously 
recognize him—she looked such a dif- 
ferent sort of personage in a blue silk 
dress and a train, and with white arms 
bare. True, he had often seen the 
white arms still more bare than that, 
when she was engaged in her simple 
and undisguised occupation of helping 
to make bread and piecrust and to cut 
up apples in Professor Clinton’s modest 
househoid. What a grand lady she 
looks now, Natthought. But, indeed, 
she looked a lady always, he said to 
himself; and in her home of late he 
always called her ‘‘ Minnie,” as her 
folks and friends did. 

While ke was thinking whether it 
would be right to call her Minnie in 
her blue silk, and while he was still 
casting uneasy eager eyes this way and 
that, it suddenly seemed to him as 
though the lights danced and twin- 
kled, and the floor rocked, and some 
heavy, dizzying sounds were dinning 
in his ears. For in one of the recesses 


in the library—a recess set out with a 
table, wherein were engravings and 
photographs, and gaily ornamented 
with ferns and flowers—there at last 


he saw Miss Challoner. She was seat- 
ed, and was looking, or affecting to 
look, at photographs, and Professor 
Benjamin was acting as showman; and 
a thrill of absurd delight went through 
Nat’s heart when he saw that it was 
Professor Benjamin and not a young 
unmarried man, Mrs. Benjamin was 
there too, and round-eyed little Miss 
Benjamin. It was clear that Miss 
Challoner had withdrawn for the time 
with these two or three friends from 
the central throng. She looked weary, 
Natty thought, and distraite, and very 
pale. But how beautiful she seemed 
to him, with the dark hair thick 
around her neck, and coming some- 
what low upon her forehead; and the 
eyelashes long and dark, under which 
now her eyes were hidden! 

‘*Isn’t she real splendid?” # youth 
near Nat asked of another. 

‘*T expected to see an English girl 
more ruddy-like,” the other replied, a 
young Western giant overlooking the 
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crowd, ‘‘ She looks proud and stuck- 
up rather.” 

‘*Mrs. Benjamin says she’s just 
lovely,” the other rejoined, emphati- 
cally, and using ‘lovely ” as English 
people employ ‘‘ amiable.” 

‘* She don’t seem like it,” the young 
giant remarked. Natty turned round 
and glared on him, but the young 
giant did not observe the glare. 

Now, Nat said to himself, was his 
time—now or never! now, while she 
was thus secluded and only the kind 
Benjamins were near. He pushes his 
way through the crowd; he is near; 
he is nearer; he is within the recess; 
he is close to the table; the Benjamins 
already see him, and smile on him, and 
interchange significant glances with 
each other. Nat’s forehead is hot, and 
his tongue is dry, and falters; but 
there is no escape now, and he desper- 
ately says, ‘‘ Miss Challoner!” and 
Lady Disdain looks up and turns the 
deep light of her eyes on him. 

A moment of doubt and wonder, 
and then ‘‘ Natty!” comes from be- 
tween the surprised and parted lips, 
and Dear Lady Disdain, all astonished 
but kindly, holds out her friendly 
hand to the palpitating youth. 

‘** You didn’t expect to see me here,” 
the tremulous, delighted Nathaniel 
said. 

‘*No; we have been so long away 
from home, and your mother did not 
know when I saw her last. But I 
am glad to see you, Natty—Mr. Cramp, 
I mean.” Lady Disdain corrected her- 
self with a gleam of brightness com- 
ing into her smile. 

Then she bade Nat to tell her all 
about his adventures, and said her fa- 
ther would be glad to see him, snd in 
a moment was conversing quietly with 
him like an old friend. But in the in- 
tervening moment the Benjamins had 
seen enough. For nothing could be 
more clear to them than the fact that 
the first sight of Nat had filled Miss 
Challoner with emotion. Confused 
and palpitating as Nathaniel was, she 
was far more obviously and deeply 
moved, The color rushed at first into 
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her cheeks, and her voice failed her, 
and then her eyes drooped and her lips 
trembled, and Mrs. Benjamin declared 
afterward that she saw the tears come 
into the dear young lady’s eyes, and 
that she thought she was then and 
there going to faint. Marie did not 
faint, however, but recovered her com- 
posure very soon. Yet was kindly 
Mrs. Benjamin not wholly mistaken. 
For the unexpected sight of poor Nat 
had been to Marie like the arising of a 
ghost from some far dim grave. It was 
not Nathaniel Cramp she saw, but the 
place, the past, the memories of which 
Nat’s was a chance and incidental fig- 
ure, yet charged with all the full force 
of irresistible association. She saw 
Durewoods, and her home, and her 
girlhood ; she saw again her dreams 
and longings ; she saw youth, and emo- 
tion, and the hope of love, and Dione 
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Lyle, and Dione Lyle’s warnings, and 
the hollow in the woods—and Christ- 
mas Pembroke !—and at the same mo- 
ment there came on her, drawn by an 
inseparable link of contrast, the sha- 
dow of the life that was awaiting her 
in London: the marriage with no love 
in it en her side, the barren ambition, 
the dull self-repression, the drilled and 
disciplined heart, and all the unsatis- 
fying succession of empty, monotonous 
to-morrows. All this and much more 
came rushing on Marie as she saw the 
poor lad from Durewoods standing 
there before her, and her color did 
deepen, and her lips did tremble, and 
it may even be that a tear did start into 
her eyes. 

But a very pretty little chapter of 
romance began to circulate in the l- 
brary of the New Padua University that 
night. 
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OISED on so frail, so subtle breath of space, 
That keenest scanning cannot mark the line, 
Ever forbid to know or name or race, 
And any gift all powerless to divine— 
Such is the soul I live with and call mine! 


Mine to accept its every mood and turn: 
To-day’s defeat and yester’s victory, 

The glowing deep whence mighty forces burn, 
The dull cold days that creep in fitfully— 
All bear my seal; I can them seek nor flee. 


A cunning balance seems the scale to hold; 
*Twere vain to keep the reckoning of the years; 
The lusty hopes that make aspiring bold 
Are quickly quenched in blindest of all tears, 
And prophecies grow dim before the breath of fears. 
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High is the tide that lifts the pulsing sea 
Of undreamt power to marvellous ascent, 
Exulting in wide freedom of the free; 
While never memory points to bondage spent, 
Nor is there hint how brief a bliss is lent. 


Then do all masters time or space doth know; 
Then do fine secrets only poets feel, 

Thro’ one full heart their mystic grace set flow, 
And in glad joy their kindred blood reveal, 
While rarest passions they no more conceal. 


But slow lead hours crush out the guests so fair; 
Swiftly roll back the eager floods to leave 

The wreck of blankness crowding all the air 
With shapes of gloom, and echoes’ plaints that grieve 
O’er phantom voices sent but tq deceive. 


Twofold the form that lurks within this brain, 
And double, too, the infusing streams that pour 
Thro’ heart and soul and every throbbing vein; 
A twisted impulse both to sink and soar— 
A purpose thwarted in its very core; 


As if twin forces strive for mastery, 
And never one can fairly claim the field; 
For ever blent in one firm destiny, 
At arms alway, with never hope to yield, 
Nor yet a truce ere sought for or revealed. 


Whence is this lot that is no lot at all? 
And why this being all ingulfed about 
With vexing waves that ever rise and fall? 
Borne up in light to fade in mist of doubt, 
Puzzle unsolved by aught within, without ? 


Old Past, that dwell’st so far apart from now, 
In mournful distance keeping solemn state, 
I pluck aside the veil that guards thy brow, 
I start from out the awe I owned of late— 
Tis thou dost hold the making of my fate ! 


Centuries have moldered out of human speech, 
And kings have perished from their petty sway, 
But thou—thy iron tyranny doth reach 
Down to the slightest deeds of this to-day, 
Cramping my new life thro’ those dim in clay. 
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Natures whose names have scarce escaped the dust 
That covers all their memory pityingly, * 
Hiding alike the struggle and the trust, 
The daily burden, nightly agony— 
How sure I feel them live again in me ! 


Yet in the hours that test me to the quick, 
In weird outflashings from a brooding sky, 

Catch I faint glimpses of a record thick 
With symbols of an unspelled history— 
Some elder, wilder root of ancestry. 


Was it some dweller on Olympian heights 
Came down to woo a spirit of the plain, 
That evermore I pant for airier flights, 
Yet ever sole the midway waste attain, 
Loathing the vale—the sky unskilled to gain? 


Rapt, thrilled the genius; sweet the song did come, 
_ Forth breathed from him who moved with gods a peer; 
Linked he his fate to mortal—ZJ am dumb, 

With half-remembered music in my ear, 

Vague ghost of that which blessed his full career. 


Shall I upbraid the strange bequest I hold, 
Denied a home by earth or upper air? 

Ill count instead its riches as untold, 
Unyoked to ease take up the right to dare, 
And, lost my realm, behold, the whole is fair. 


Forging no more the fetters of despair, 
I'll read no doom as bitter mockery ; 
Born to all possibilities an heir, 
The broad unknown becomes my destiny; 
Where no star points, all heaven doth smile on me ! 





Marcia Smite. 








ZEALOT AND STUDENT, 


rJNHE word ‘culture ” has fallen in- 

to some discredit among us re- 
cently, perhaps because it is heard too 
often in the mouths of uncultured 
people; it has come to need caution 
in the using, if not a downright apol- 
ogy. Thisis unfortunate, for the word 
has a special service; it represents a 
very definite thing, a thing that we 
shall all continue to discuss, I dare say, 
for some centuries yet, and to seek or 
to shun according to our bent; and as 
we have no other way to express its 
idea except by paraphrases, I think we 
shall have to talk about ‘‘ culture” un- 
til some one gives us a better word in 
its place. 

The discredit of the term arises in 
part from the antagonism which, as 
some of our friends will have it, exists 
between culture and conduct. It is 
an old doctrine, and in a sense a very 
true one, that conduct—that is to say, 
wise action—is more important than 
culture ; and men of culture are not 
the last to declare that before every- 
thing else we ought to behave justly, 
and that any culture which makes 
against conduct, which does not look 
toward the improvement of our 
thoughts, and so of affairs in general, 
is either unimportant or hurtful. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, to whom, for defend- 
ing the serener interests of intelligence, 
we owe at least as large a debt as to 
any living English writer—Mr, Arnold 
declares expressly that ‘conduct is 
three-fourths of life’; and the doc- 
trine has new significance in his hands, 
because he is not a professed teacher 
of action, but rather, as I say, treats in 
his writings, by preference, of the af- 
fairs of the serener intelligence. 

But any question between culture and 
the men of action is not to be settled 
by such broad principles as this. No- 


thing is more apt to mislead us than 
generalizing; and if we generalize, and 
say that action is more insportant than 


culture, we are taking for granted that 
wise action is generally possible with- 
out culture, which is not true. Mr. 
Arnold carefully guards himself against 
this error, which indeed it is one of his 
main objects to expose; but it is pre- 
cisely this error which our friends 
commit who decry culture and call it 
by grievous names. Zeal is with 
them the great thing; stirring men, 
generous hearts, a brisk attack, say 
they; let us have no more dilettanti. 
But suppose it should be shown that 
these brisk people often accomplish 
nothing, and sometimes worse than 
nothing? When Sir James Mackin- 
tosh visited the temple of Witoba in 
1808, he saw, as he tells us, ‘‘ many 
Brahmins rushing in and out; and one 
particularly struck me. . . . He 
ran out, chanting ‘ Ram Kristna, Krist- 
na Ram,’ without seeming to observe 
or to know that there was any other 
person or thing in the world.” This 
Brahmin is a curious figure, and inter- 
esting in this connection; here, evi- 
dently, was a man who believed in ac- 
tion. I make no doubt that running 
in and out seemed far more important 
to him than any mere intelligence, 
Well, this Brahmin seems to me a little 
like a good many of our stirring men— 
like some of the reformers, for in- 
stance, who are so positive that soci- 
ety is to be renewed by their activities, 
by organized charity, or schools, or 
preaching, or an‘improved dietary, or 
by some other external application. I 
am not of those who doubt the value 
of enthusiasm. Jelaleddin said, ‘‘ Si- 
lence is imposed on the reasoning 
intellect ”; but we shall never, I think, 
become followers of the Sufi poet; 
what I wish to show is, on the contra- 
ry, that the ‘‘ generous action ” which is 
enjoined upon us is often heated ac- 
tion, blind action; that it silences the 
reasoning intellect; and that what we 
rather need, in this day and country of 
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reforms, is somewhat less of heated 
action, somewhat more of the reason- 
ing intellect. It seems to me that for 
the lack of this our reforms are for the 
most part ineffective. They are not 
based on the reasoning intellect, and 
have not enough intelligence beneath 
them to be either fruitful or rootfast. 

Look, for instance, at the popular 
teachers, so called—the Varleys, the 
Talmages of the time, or the ‘‘ heated 
barbarian” whom Mr. Arnold noted 
for us ten years ago. I mention ex- 
amples that are favorable to the advo- 
cates of action. Here are the men after 
their own heart, men overflowing with 
zeal and energy, abundant in success 
after their kind; the men who are said 
to be doing an infinite amount of good. 
But is it so certain that they are doing 
good? Do we observe that their fol- 
lowers go forth to be honester lawyers, 
editors, witnesses, or chaster husbands, 
by virtue of their following? Or is it, 
on the contrary, among these people 
that home life becomes a scandal, and 
business fraud, and religion a comic en- 
tertainment ? 

People will answer these questions 
according to their breeding; but I for 
one am not at all sure that these men 
of action are doing great good, or any 
good at all, or even, on the contrary, 
that they are not doing great harm. It 
is quite time to challenge these people. 
Will they give us some proof of the 
good that they are said to be working ? 
A weak excuse is made for them, and 
too often repeated by intelligent per- 
sons. ‘‘ Yes,” it is said; ‘‘no doubt 
these people are very ignorant and sen- 
timental; but we must remember that 
they reach a vast number of people that 
cannot be reached in any other way.” 
Yes; but how, in their phrase, do they 
‘‘reach”’ them ? Arc ignorance and sen- 
timentality, and vulgar declamation, 
good things to ‘‘ reach ” anybody with ? 
We can hardly suppose that these apos- 
tles are sent to their audiences by di- 
vine commission; we must think, on 
the contrary, that they are developed by 
their community. They represent cer- 
tain tendencies of it which in highly 
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cultivated communities find expres- 
sion rather in comedy, or perhaps in 
the criminal courts, than in the church. 
These people represent the beliefs, the 
prejudices, the breeding of their hear- 
ers; if they do not express their ten- 
dency, weak and feeble as it may be, 
toward the higher intelligence, then for 
what shall we praise them? For little 
enough, if we are to look at the com- 
munities in which they thrive, the 
qualities on which their popularity de- 
pends. As long as these teachers con- 
tinue to do what they are certainly do- 
ing in our time, as long as their works 
and ways are the inescapable scandal 
of the world, intelligent people should 
stop talking about the good that comes 
of exercising their peculiar influence 
upon the community. 

The hardness of business men, the 
‘‘enterprise ” of publishers, the laxness 
of social ties, the venality of the ‘‘ re- 
ligious” press—these things are not 
less remarked in the communities 
which have produced the popular 
teachers, so called, the stirring and 
significant men of our day, than in 
those which are marked by ‘ effemi- 
nate” culture. Are there any fewer 
scandals, for instance, in Brooklyn 
city than in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts? It is certainly time to bring 
the decriers of culture to task; to de- 
mand of them the practical results 
which they assured us were to flow 
from their energetic doings. Do their 
works and ways, then, set a good ex- 
ample to the rest of us? Let us 
press them upon this point. Is it the 
most cultivated people, or the least 
cultivated, that make in general the 
better neighbors and citizens, and that 
can be the more safely depended upon 
to keep their promise and their tem- 
per? It seems to me mere weakness 
and concession to say of the red-faced 
teachers, Well, well, they are ‘‘ reach- 
ing” a great many hearers who cannot 
be ‘‘reached ” otherwise; they are do- 
ing good in their way. On the con- 
trary, are not these people doing harm 
in their way? They are calling to- 
gether an idle crowd, under false pre- 
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tences, a crowd of persons who wish be- 
fore everything else to be amused, and 
who do not wish to be reformed; they 
are skilfully flattering these people, giv- 
ing back to them their own lower quali- 
ties; they are satisfying not their reli- 
gious feclings but their love of bur- 
lesque; they are dealing out that curi- 
ous mixture of bigotry and irreverence 
which their people like; they are not 
trying to clevate them, but to startle 
them. Nowif it appeared that honesty, 
reverence, chastity were nurtured by 
such ministrations as these, if these 
flocks were eminent for intelligence 
and purity, we certainly should ‘not 
complain of the popular teachers. But 
the reverse appears to be the case; 
purity and intelligence are not the emi- 
nent traits of these people and their 
followers. 

No; their efforts fail to ‘‘ reach,” 
as they call it, the old sinners for 
whom we are all solicitous, and 
they do not merely fail in their ob- 
ject; they work positive injury upon 
some of us who do not believe in 
them; they corrupt the mental atmos- 
phere which all of us have to inhale, 
We breathe it under protest, it is true, 
but still we breathe it; that is to say, 
we open our journals on Monday morn- 
ing—for are we not all devotees of the 
newspaper ?—and there are our Varley, 
our Sankey, our Talmage, and the rest, 
inescapable, perennial. From these un- 
savory influences there is, as I say, really 
no escape ; they ascend into the nostrils 
of the just and the unjust alike. What 
I complain of is the thoughtless toler- 
ance which many of us are granting 
to these offenders. If our stirring 
friends care or know little about what 
reflecting persons care for, that is their 
misfortune, for which we will not 
blame them too sharply. But why 
need they assume the limitations of 
other people’s intelligences to be the 
same as their own? They forget that 
men of culture, too, have heard of the 
sterner virtues, and have even gone so 
far as to practise them; that in all 
communities they have not been the 
last ones to pay their debts, to keep 
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their tempers, and to tell the truth. 
Men of culture take these things for 
granted, as I have said, as the alpha- 
bet of ethics, the first conditions of civ- 
ilized society; and they do not think 
continual discussion of them any more 
necessary to their decent behavior than 
spelling matches to their criticism. 

These considerations explain, in 
part, the old familiar charge against 
educated men, that they are selfish, 
that they abandon the interests of pro- 
gress. Their hand is not on the wheel, 
it is said ; they are coldly isolated ; they 
stay indoors when they should be turn- 
ing with the turning world; metaphors 
couched in more or less grievous terms 
are freely used in describing them; 
and the vulgar mind glows with wrath 
at the mention of the baneful name of 
** culture.” 

Active people seem to imply, in say- 
ing these things, that the scholars 
might regenerate the world if they 
could only be persuaded to quit their 
books and become ‘‘ workers,” and 
consequently that the devotees of cul- 
ture are culpably if not malignantly 
leaving society to destruction, when 
they might serve if they would, if 
they had a little more active good 
will toward their fellows. While 
the student should take this as a 
compliment to his abilities, it will 
hardly bring him out to follow the 
drum and banner. Students know 
that society is not to be benefited by 
heading processions, nor is original 
sin to be got rid of by beating a drum. 
They, and they only, know that if hu- 
man suffering is ever to be relieved 
materially, it must be by more serious 
methods than any of those which have 
yet been in vogue. They see clearly 
that these do not constitute progress; 
that they do not even tend toward 
progress in any desirable direction; 
that they do not make men wiser, 
healthier, or happier than of old. 
What is the good of preaching to men, 
or even of teaching them, when you 
permit them to be born to poverty 
and disease? It is because men of 
culture see, I will not say the mere fu- 
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tility, but the absolute injuriousness 
of what most of the reformers are do- 
ing, that they will not join their com- 
pany; it is not because they are selfish 
or indolent. Men of culture are, on 
the contrary, so far as I know them, 
precisely the least selfish and the least 
indolent of mortals. But they think 
it better to take their own lives in 
hand, to succeed in reforming them- 
selves, than to try reforming a thou- 


sand of their neighbors, and to 
fail. The facts of hunger, disease, 


crime, ignorance, are never going 
to be greatly altered by the popu- 
lar devices. The panaceas that vari- 
ous enthusiasts offer us—liberty, uni- 
versal suffrage, free schools, free 
churches, the rights of labor, the reli- 
gion of humanity—these things cannot 
vanquish hunger and disease, nor the 
vice and ignorance that must always 
accompany them. How blankly the 
men of action overlook their main 
cause, namely, the overcrowding of 
almost all communities, whether 
densely or thinly peopled, the pres- 
ence of too many mouths for the 
food. The pressure of population 
upon the means of subsistence is 
also its pressure upon the means of 
health, intelligence, and decency; 
and yet the last word of most of our 
social reformers is, ‘‘Increase and 
multiply.” In the Apocrypha is a pas- 
sage much more to the purpose—a pas- 
sage which might have given us a better 
world than the present, had it held 
its place as Scripture: 

“Though they multiply, rejoice 
notinthem; . . . trust not them 
in their life, neither respect their mul- 
titude, for one that is just is better 
than a thousand. . By one 
that hath understanding shall the city 
be replenished.” It is curious to 
speculate what an effect on Christen- 
dom this passage might have produced 
had it been retained by the Protestant 
committee who made up the Old Tes- 
tament canon. 

Is not this the key of the whole ques- 
tion of reform—how to improve the 
quality and how to limit the number 
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of the human beings that are born into 
each civilized community? But the 
reformers of the day give no attention 
to this question—the one radical re- 
form; and all their means of improve- 
ment come one generation too late. 
The long procession of visionaries still 
files past us, confident in the ratio of 
their ignorance, and loudly upbraiding 
the scholars who will not join the pro- 
cession. The reformers may be sincere 
enough, but their plans are laid in ig- 
norant good faith, and pushed in igno- 
rant zeal. How confident all of them 
are, from those who think that schools 
and churches are going to reform so- 
ciety to those who think that wearing 
long hair or eating bran bread are the 
sufficient regenerators of the world ! 
But all of them lie under one reproach, 
lie under the blame of ignorance; they 
cannot be made to see that the happi- 
ness, the virtue, the development of a 
nation depend upon far more serious 
things than sermons, or bran bread, 
or steam engines, or free schools, It 
depends primarily upon the constitu- 
tion of the individual, and that de- 
pends upon his ancestors for genera- 
tions past. If it be true that we are, as 
Mr. Fitzjames Stephen says, ‘‘ a com- 
monplace, self-satisfied, and essentially 
slight people,” neither education nor 
churches are going to remake us in a 
day or in a generation, The people 
who want reform brought about all at 
once, who reproach the student with 
his inactivity, seem never to have 
heard that such a person as Mal- 
thus once lived, and that he wrote 
an important book about the conditions 
of human welfare. Coming nearer 
home, they are generally ignorant of 
the very facts with which they pro- 
fess to deal. Take the case of illiter- 
acy: how many of the ‘‘ reformers” 
know, for instance, that of all the peo- 
ple in the United States who were ten 
years old and upward in 1870 more 
than one-fifth cannot write, and very 
nearly one-fifth can neither read nor 
write? How many know that less 
than half of this illiteracy is found 
among the colored population, and 
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more than half of it among the white ? 
and how many know that of this vast 
and growing illiteracy more than six- 
sevenths is found among native-born 
citizens? These are facts of which our 
zealots will not take the trouble to 
learn; and yet it is they who tell us 
that they are presently going to re- 
form the world. 

But information must precede re- 
formation; and it is not strange that 
the ideas of the reformers, based upon 
admiration of what they think ought 
to be, rather than upon what is and 
what might be, and the luminously 
unsuccessful plans of the reformers, 
seem futile to some who have inquired 
into the real causes of natural move- 
ments. The people who propose to 


abolish poverty, to regenerate socicty 
by dress, or by dieting, or by schoois, 
have never taken the trouble, and 
have not, indeed, had the opportunity 
or the faculty for informing themselves 
upon the subjects with which they are 


so confident in dealing. The mania 
for founding ‘‘colleges” and ‘‘ con- 
servatories” is one of the forms of 
misapplied philanthropy that are now 
popular; but the wisest act of Mr. 
James Lick’s career has doubtless been 
the revocation of his recent endow- 
ments. If the best and strongest of 
the German universities could be trans- 
planted to our soil, they would go 
without students in the higher depart- 
ments, 

Is it necessary for me to say that I 
would not have schools stopped, or 
colleges closed, or churches pulled 
down, or charities discontinued ? Cer- 
tainly these things are good, but what 
I say is that taken alone they are not 
enough; taken alone they can never 
bring us to a higher civilization than 
what we have attained. Doubtiess 
they keep us back from barbarism, or 
tend to do so; I will not say more 
than this, in view of the increasing 
illiteracy of the country at large. 
The chief result of reforms and 
inventions thus far is to make men 
more numerous; they have failed to 
make men cither happier or better. 
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he student of reform pcrceives this 
failure: is it wonderful that he should 
keep aloof from them and their insti- 
gators—from Messrs. Varley and San- 
key and the rest ? . 

Pascal says that most of the evils of 
life arise from ‘‘ man’s being unable 
to sit still in a room;” and Mr. Bage- 
hot in a late book calls it ‘‘ the most 
melancholy of human reflections, that, 
on the whole, it is a question wheth- 
er the benevolence of mankind does 
most good or harm.” The trouble is 
thot the problems of reform are subtler 
and harder than people generally sup- 
pose. People will not sit still and think 
about them; they insist on getting up 
and rushing in and out, like Sir James 
Mackintosh’s Brahmin; and their zeal 
is about equally valuable as affecting 
the valid improvement of society, in 
all times and places. Poverty is not 
to be relieved by systematic charity ; 
the physical constitution is not to be 
regenerated by eating vegetables, nor 
the political by general voting, nor 
the moral by sermons, nor the intel- 
iectual by founding more colleges. 
After so much blank failure, I do 
not say in working individual or tem- 
porary benefits, but in bringing about 
the large and permanent benefits of 
communities, it is time, I think, to 
demand some results of these people 
who are constantly running in and out 
and decrying culture; it is time to ask 
them what they have done, and what 
they are going todo, and what they can 
show, meanwhile, that is better than 
culture. It seems to some of us that 
their sonorous formule are empty ; that 
they are but playing with the enemy, 
and putting off the day of practicable 
reforms, which are finally to come 
through the thoughts and the works 
of students, as the great inventions 
of the age have been given us by 
“quiet people who sat still and 
studied.” Is it for grieving sentimen- 
talists to meddle with such serious 
things as the forces of modern life ? 
Their schemes are the toys of children 
who have yet to gotoschool; who have 
to find out what the real world is, 
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with its grave interests, its stern laws, 
the evolution of its long cycles. It 
is not surprising that the student, who 
sees more clearly than any other the 
magnitude and the seriousness of the 
changes that are proposed, should de- 
cline utterly to join hands with the 
reformer, to dance around his crack- 
ling bonfire. The very seriousness 
of his philanthropy will prevent his 
doing anything so futile and obstruc- 
tive. When he is reproached with 
inefficiency, with selfishness, with cold- 
ness to the interesis of progress, his 
answer is simple; You stirring people, 
he will say, are perhaps the means 
through which some good is effected ; 
but when you follow your own devices 
you do evil, you put back the reform 
for which you work; when you follow 
the thoughts of educated men, your 
natural leaders, your blind energics 
may be enlightened, you may do your 
share of good. Your ancestors were 
the persecutors of scholars. It is high 
time for scholars to apply to bigots the 
torture of the syllogism. 

Culture has to meet another old 
charge—that of effeminacy ; and this is 
sometimes a true charge, while that 
of indifference, as I have tried to show, 
is seldom true. Is not this because 
there is now a greater demand than 
ever for men of affairs, and that in 
consequence the able men who, liv- 
ing before the age of steam, would 
have engaged in art and study, are now 
engaged in business? The arts, too, 
have become democratized, and must 
appeal to the average taste rather than 
to the higher; and consequently it is 
not the higher intellect as a rule—and 
this may be said without offence to 
the many excellent artists among us 
who form the exceptions to the rule 
—it is not generally the higher in- 
tellect that is attracted, for instance, 
to the practice of painting. It may 
be better on the whole that every- 
body should have a voice in matters 
of taste, whether he has taste or not: 
what I say is that the old artists had 
at least the support of a picked body 
in criticism, of men like Lorenzo, 
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Poliziano, Federigo of Urbino, Leo X. 
But the artist to-day has to please the 
ignorant ; and the critics who press for- 
ward now to instruct us, to guide the 
public taste, and who do actually 
guide the public taste to a considerable 
degree, are men from whom in those 
earlier times we should not have heard. 
Not that we have no good critics; we 
have such, and perhaps too many of 
them for the good of art. But we have 
also too many critics without knowl- 
edge or qualification for criticism, 
Ignorant people concern themselves 
with art, not as learners, but rather as 
people who order a library by shelves 
full of assorted bindings. 

Théophile Gautier says, rather bit- 
terly, of the daily critics: ‘‘ Their con- 
stant bayings silence the imaginations 
of men, filling their minds and hearts 
with such distrust that no one dares to 
put faith in either a poet or a sover- 
eign. Hence it happens that poetry 
and royalty, the two greatest things in 
the world, have become impossible, to 
the profound misfortune of nations. 
We sacrifice our welfare to the poor 
pleasure of reading, every morning, 
certain leaves of poor paper, blotted 
with bad ink in a worse style. Under 
Julius I. art criticism did not exist; I 
am acquainted with no feuilleton about 
Daniel of Volterra, Sebastian del Pi- 
ombo, Michelangelo, Raffaelle, Ghi- 
berti, or Benvenuto Cellini. And yet 
I think they did pretty well for people 
who had no journals. Read- 
ing the papers prevents us from hav- 
ing real scholars and artists.” 

I will not go as far as this; yet, as I 
tried to show in ‘‘A Complaint of 
Printing,” we have to make some im- 
portant deductions in casting up the 
account of the services of criticism. 
Among them, as it seems to me, is this 
diversion of superior men from the 
finer to the coarser arts; a necessity 
certainly, a good thing if you please, 
but surely an injury, though I hope a 
temporary one, to the interests of the 
higher intelligence. Our foremost 
minds are not now, as they were in the 
best time, for instance, of Louis XIV., 
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employed in the arts; they are now em- 
ployed in business enterprises. Busi- 
ness activity, growing from the oppor- 
tunity which the great inventions have 
given us, is the destiny of the more en- 
ergetic natures of the day. The sculp- 
tors that we should have had are pre- 
destined railroad men or western pio- 
neers; our poets have been divert- 
ed to the stock exchange; our missing 
painters are manufacturing instead of 
laying colors. We have, as I have 
said, many good artists; and yet it 
must be said again that they are excep- 
tions to the general law which gov- 
erns the development of our culture; 
and that law is, that men of the first 
abilities do not now give themselves, 
so frequently as formerly, to the prac- 
tice of the arts; they give themselves 
to politics, to business, to the profes- 
sions. Not only are they discouraged 
by the lowered standard in the arts, 
but they are more impressed than the 
earlier men were by the accumulation 
of art products in the world. Riches, 
oftices, position, pass away with the 
holder, and leave an equal field for 
each new generation; the immortal 
thing is art, and what is once well 
done fills a permanent place, closing 
that particular line of achievement, 
and deterring the timid artist from 
attempting a similar line. While this 
great bequest of art-products is thus a 
check to modern creation, it does not 
prevent also, on the contrary, a stimu- 
lus, and each age from creating the pic- 
tures, poems, buildings, music that it 
wishes. Yet it may well happen 
that modest aspirants should be awed 
by the past, and turned into other 
careers than those of art. And the 
consequence will not be denied me, 
I think, even by artists themselves: 
that there is an averaging, a feminiz- 
ing of the character of the artist; that 
fewer men of the first natural ability 
choose the profession of artist in these 
days than formerly; and if the arts are 
served by an increasing proportion of 
weaklings, we can readily understand 
why culture should come to be charged 
with effeminacy. 
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We do not find that the old artists 
and scholars were blamed for this; and 
indeed, they were men of action above 
many others. Michelangelo fortified 
Florence, and Benvenuto Cellini, in one 
of the most interesting chapters of auto- 
biography, tells how cleverly he han- 
dled a battery of artillery at Rome. 
Henri Regnault, indeed, and Courbet, 
are fresh instances of artist soldiers; 
but if there were no other reason, 
the principle of the division of la- 
bor, or rather, let us say, the differen- 
tiation of modern activities, will show 
that we cannot look for eminent men- 
tal and physical activities in the same 
person, as formerly. 

I have touched upon a point that de- 
serves a fuller treatment, but which I 
can only outline here—the checks 
which modern inventions are putting 
upon the higher intelligence. Not up- 
on scientific research, which was never 
so active as pow; not, indeed, upon 
very many of the things of the mind, 
but upon the wider and higher inter- 
ests which appeal to all cultivated peo- 
ple, the finer traits of character, life, 
and beauty, which are the field of the 
fine arts. For we have lately released 
from the ground certain gigantic forces 
which are in a certain sense overpow- 
ering the intelligence of his century. 
We cannot study them too carefully, 
we cannot praise toc highly the efti- 
ciency with which steam and electrici- 
ty serve us; but after all our praises 
of their use, it remains none the less 
true that they have a counter tendency 
to evil; they are producing certain de- 
pressing results upon us which I have 
not seen clearly. pointed out, though 
some of our most effective writers feel 
the evil without clearly perceiving its 
rationale, and declare, like Carlyle 
and Ruskin, against what they see and 
feel rather than what they understand. 
Of course I do not claim to analyze 
these evils; it will be enough to point 
out what seems to me their chief cause, 
in closing. 

Steam and electricity, then, are the 
tools by which the people of our cen- 
tury have commenced the second subju- 
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gation of the world. The splendor of 
the results already reached has over- 
powered our imaginations; we cannot 
reason coolly about what we are doing. 
The railways, steamboats, telegraph 
lines, and submarine cables of our 
time are achicvements that, measured 
by the mere amount of mechanical 
force employed in building them, sur- 
pass any previous achievement of man ; 
and the force which they disengage 
and employ surpasses the whole pre- 
vious working power of the world. 
We of the nineteenth century are busy 
with a very definite task, one which 
is like that of the first movement 
toward civilization; namely, the sub- 
duing of nature, the adapting of our 
lives to the service of steam pow- 
er; and we have let loose such an as- 
tonishing tempest of force for the do- 
ing of it that we are confused and 
awed by the results, and cannot sce 
them in their relation to other interests, 
which one day we shall begin to think 
about again. It is not surprising that 
we are blinded by what we have 
brought about. Men that are not yet 
old had in their youth no better means 
of locomotion than Jehu the son of 
Nimshi employed, or the first contriv- 
er of wheeled carriages, and hardly 
any speedier way of sending a message 
than Adam had; and now there is 
little object in going further than we 
have gone in the matter of quick 
communications. 

These surprising applications of 
steam and electricity, antiquating our 
old familiar relations with the mate- 
rial world, and imposing new tasks 
and new standards upon us, new con- 
ditions to be realized, have in a very 
real sense made us pioneers again, and 
imposed upon us the limitations of 
pioneering. Steam and electricity 
have put our civilization before us a 
second time. We are again bush- 


whackers, lurking in the woods; we 

are colonists who have nature before 

us to conquer again, a vastly greater 

task if a briefer one than the first; it 

is no longer a mere question of tilling 

the forests and cultivating a 
12 


virgin 
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soil, as with the earlier colonizers; it 
is a question of applying unheard-of 
forces upon a scale that Cesar or Na- 
poleon hardly dreamed of, and for 
results that make their way of life 
seem primitive. Steam and the tele- 
graph have given us back the old 
world made new again in our hands; 
and they require us to adapt it a sec- 
ond time to our uses, to carve and 
channel it with deeper traces than the 
globe has seen, furrows to which all 
the vestiges of the earlier civilization 
seem but as the light markings of a 
needle. It is a significant thing that 
we already speak of a country town 
that chances to lie a few miles from 
the railway, even though it be in the 
heart of New England or of Europe, 
as ‘‘out of the world.” It is out of 
the modern world; it seems as mvc! 
cut off from civilization as our fa- 
thers considered the centre of Australa- 
sia to be, or the remotest hamlets in the 
empire of Odoacer. 

All this has been changed within a 
few years: the dreams of our grand- 
fathers were turned into realities in 
the day of our fathers, and generally 
became their necessities of life. The 
business of our century, in a word, is 
to reinstitute the material life of civil- 
ized peoples: is it strange that there 
should be, meanwhile, a tendency to 
check the finer activities? We are 
repeating the primitive activities upon 
a larger, a more engrossing scale; we 
are again doing rough work for the 
benefit of the future; and all this re- 
making, splendid and necessary as its 
phenomena are, is none the less inju- 
rious in certain respects to us who are 
engaged in it. We are brushing 
up the planet for the benefit of our 
descendants; but meanwhile we are 
suffering ourselves, and in a way 
from which we may at least partly 
protect ourselves. The world has 


learned by an experience of many cen- 
turies to suspect the Pharisee; but it 
is not enough on its guard as yet 
against the newer danger of modern 
inventions, and the zealots of*the steam 
engine. 
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We have been, indeed, too much 
occupied with their good to be on the 
guard against their evil. Friend and 
enemy in one, the modern demon of 
power has enchanted us by his doings; 
the people of this century have been 
unable to conceive the role of their 
great inventions. The vast efficiency 
of steam and electricity has misled 
our judgments, has blinded our sense 
of just proportion among the forces 
which make up our lives. Adoramus 
quem creamus, say the cardinals when 
they choose a pope; and we too adore 
the powers that we have instituted, 
and with more than religious super- 
stition. It is a new form of the old 
embarrassment with the genii that will 
not down at one’s bidding; we are as 
muci in awe of the mechanical spirits 
that we have raised as Benvenuto Cel- 
lini was after performing his incanta- 
tions, when he ‘‘ clearly saw more than 
a thousand devils” capering around 
the walls of the Coliseum in answer to 
them. Steam is properly our slave; 
let us keep him strictly to his servi- 
tude. When our mechanical era shall 
have done its task, when all the rail- 
roads shall be builded and all the 
prairies settled, then it is conceivable 
that people will adore steam no long- 
er; that, as men did better things be- 
fore steam power was set to work, so 
they will again do better things after 
that work is done. Tool or weapon, 
these are all that steam and the tele- 
graph should be; and when our hun- 
dred years of adoration are finished, it 
is possible that the world will come to 
think so, and regard them and their 
achievements as of less real dignity 
than what they now contemn as cul- 
ture. But now we adore our slave be- 
cause he is so mighty; we forget that 
he is properly no more than a slave; 
and the sooner we make up our minds 
that he shall not be the master of our 
minds the better. 

For people talk vagucly about the 
elevating influence of modern inven- 
tions. Steam does not produce happi- 


ness; it would be truer to say that it 
produces misery. The multiplication 
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of the poor goes on actually by steam 
power, for steam power gives them 
their pittance of work and bread, and 
so makes their multiplication possible. 
As long as there is any room for more 
population, emigrants and laborers 
will be produced to order. Steam 
picks them up from the clod and sets 
them down upon the remotest prairies 
of America, Australia, and Asia, and 
bids them increase after their kind at 
will. Steam creates millions of Irish- 
men every year; it is the real parent of 
countless people who would never 
have had being without its permission. 
A projector shall mark out a town 
upon the map of his prairie, and in 
a few years he will people it by means 
of a little capital and the railroads. 
One would say that such a community 
was begotten of steam, the chief gen- 
erative force of all civilization; it can- 
not be long before the furthest habit- 
able corners of the world will be filled 
with its children. 

All this is inevitable; but does it 
make the glory of our age? I suppose 
that if we could get at the full record 
of the Assyrian consciousness in the 
times of the greatest material splendor 
of the nation, we should find that they 
were quite confident that they were 
the greatest people in the world by 
virtue of their riches, their luxury, 
their numbers; yet how easily were 
they destroyed by a people of high- 
er intelligence! Now when it is held 
that railroads, telegraphs, and weather 
reports constitute a beatific state, it 
seems to me that we are quite as much 
mistaken as the Assyrians were. What 
connection exists between railways 
and good conduct? or between tele- 
graphs and national probity? I hope 
Ido not seem to undervalue great in- 
ventions; but I would suggest that 
honesty is in no sense superseded by 
inventions, nor intelligence by the 
weather reports. The inventors have 
not shown us yet how to ele- 
vate character by means of a steam 
lift; nor are any of the virtues, I be- 
lieve, fostered by the perforating tele- 
graph. Yet people rely upon these 
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things; they put aside the remark that 
they are essentially a failure as yet, so 
far as the more valuable results are 
concerned, and call it discontent or dil- 
ettantism, or the ‘‘antipatriotic reac- 
tion.” It is neither: it is a much 
more serious thing; it is a warning 
not to neglect the spirit of civili- 
zation during this era in which we 
are so taken up with its form. We 
might overlook the popular error on 
this subject, were it confined in the 
main to the ignorant classes; but it is 
not; it is serious, on the contrary, be- 
cause it has become the creed of many 
of our educated men. As we see in- 
telligent persons admitting, unintelli- 
gently, that the pulpit buffoon may 
be doing a great deal of good, so we 
see the same persons admitting, too 
often, that our doings are more credit- 
able than those of other times, be- 
cause we live in the age of steam. 
That, indeed, is substantially what 
most of our editors, professors, poets, 
novelists teach. Intelligent American 
travellers come home from Europe de- 
nouncing its civilization because they 
had to burn candles instead of gas in 
the hotels, and arguing that we are 
the hope of the world because we have 
iced water and elevators and read the 
probabilities of the weather in the 
morning papers. Is not this  stul- 
tification? Is not the idea that we 
are to win our spurs by any such 
devices as these a mistake, like the 
idea that the mere number of our pop- 
ulation is glorious, or the zeal of the 
exhorter, or the multitude of voters? 
The injurious, the unfortunate thing 
is that so many of our better men 
fall into this foolish way of talking 
about steam, ard exhorting, and 
dilettantism, and reaching people; 
they get into the current of popu- 
lar opinion, and are whisked out 
of sight by the frothy stream of ex- 
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ample; even Hawthorne, when he 
found himself in the old world, was 
obliged to excuse himself for the plea- 
sure he found in other things than 
the beauties of America. Now this 
complaint is no question of patriotism 
or antipatriotism ; it cannot be referred 
to local discontent, or to effeminacy, 
or to dilettantism; it is a much more 
serious thing, and concerns all people, 
in the old world or the new, who 
put our mechanical inventions at the 
head of human achievements. That, 
I say, isthe great mistake; it is that 
which is hindering our doing good 
things. I know that our time is abun- 
dant in famous names, especially in 
those of scientific men, even in those of 
poets and artists: what I say is that 
the times make against them; that they 
make against the higher and sweeter 
tendencies of the mind ; and that though 
I am no pessimist in the matter, and 
think that after a time we shall get over 
our excitement, yet we suffer mean- 
while. The blind belief in machinery, 
in inventions, in the popular reforms, 
which I call a mark of the lower intel- 
ligence, is a thing that we can guard 
against; and we who think that ma- 
chinery, and inventions, and popular 
reforms are not going to do any per- 
manent good, that the higher intelli- 
gence must come into play and point 
out new methods of human improve- 
ment, may well keep clear of some of 
the men of action we know, and wait 
for our great inventions to finish their 
work. That work is temporary and 
mechanical; and when it is done 
let us hope that the new world will 
become cld a second time, and that 
men, having subdued it again, will 
turn once more from heated action to 
the things of the serener intelligence, 
and so, perhaps, make the world 
better worth living in than now. 
Titus Munson Coan. 
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HO was it dared to talk of Lon- 
don fogs? and how are we to 
give you any idea of the bloom and 
beauty of June days in old London ? 
Fancy a blue sky touched with the 
most tranquil bits of white cloud; a 
‘*West End,” the very picture of life 
and brightness; green parks, squares, 
and semicircular streets, with tall yel- 
low stone houses whose balconies 
bloom with flowers, wide open win- 
dows, an air of festivity within and 
without that is all a part of the season 
and its soft English bloom; gay riding 
parties wending their way morning 
and evening to the Park, open carri- 
ages with gaily dressed occupants roll- 
ing up and down in a ceaseless stream 
past Park Lane, Piccadilly, the Albert 
Hall, in and out of the old Park gates; 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane with 
their air of well-established musical 
ability; Belgravia with its look of 
moral grandeur; Postman Square and 
Grossman Square witli their lustre of 
an older age; Kensington, quaint and 
blooming, stretching out in soft sum- 
mer greens to lanes that give a scent of 
hawthorn and roses to the air; and at 
the other end of ancient London, where 
the river flows on silently, picture gray 
courtyards and stiff bow-windows, 
Westminster, the ‘‘ Houses,” Grayfriars, 
the Strand, Bolt Court—each name an 
open book of memories—and a ‘‘ city ” 
of tumult and hurry in the midst of 
unforgotten landmarks of the past. 
Society in London seems regulated 
by much the same rules as those of 
New York or Washington, though in 
upper-tendom there is of course a lit- 
tle more formality. A ball at the 


Duke of Wellington’s is a very impos- 
ing affair; but Lady Maria Brown or 
Mrs. Colonel Jones gives balls with no 
more ceremony than Mrs, Smith or 
Robinson of New York. A day’s so- 
cial routine may include a lunch, a 
flower show or garden party, a drive 


in the Park, a dinner, the opera, and 
a ball, all of which an American could 
attend observing precisely the same 
formalities and mode of etiquette as at 
home, except in the matter of dress, 
for it is quite necessary to go ‘‘en 
grande toilette” both to a dinner and 
the opera, though the former consist 
only of half a dozen courses, and your 
seats in the latter be orchestra stalls. 
There are, of course, other social amuse- 
ments, weekly receptions, kettledrums, 
and morning concerts, the latter be- 
ing quite a novelty to us Americans. 
They are managed in this way. Herr 
Von A or Mademoiselle De B—, 
professional performers, wish to give a 
morning concert under distinguished 
patronage; so Lady A, B, or C 
lends her drawing room, while the ar- 
tist conducts and manages the affair. 
These concerts are extremely fashion- 
able, but the music is gencrally 
mediocre in quality, by no means 
equal to the public musical entertain- 
ments of which London may well be 
proud. As soon as the season sets 
in the ‘‘ flower shows,” and later Sat- 
urday concerts are given at the Horti- 
cultural Gardens. The Gardens look 
like the fairest portion of the Central 
Park grown half a century older, and 
the display of flowers is magnificent. 
You go about four o’clock, when the 
Gardens present a fine air of festivity 
and fashion—cards are only issued 
among the friends of the ‘‘ Fellows,” 
so that the aristocracy are well repre- 
sented; Godfrey and band perform; 
people walk about at will on the vel- 
vety greensward, sit under the trees, 
or on the porches of the conservatories. 
Out of doors with this floral back- 
ground, against the deep green grass, 
and above all under the softening in- 
fluence of June sunshine, the English 
costumes, elsewhere so regardless of 
harmony and taste, look almost pret- 
ty, at least picturesque and airy, for 
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they are chiefly of gossamer fabric. If 
Lady Jane wears red ribbons in her 
hat and a blue scarf, and Lady Mary 
protects herself against the impend- 
ing chill of the evening by putting 
a velvet sack over a white or- 
gandie, there is the advantage of 
their standing near a tri-colored par- 
terre of flowers, tall pink azalias, yel- 
low roses, and white rhododendron 
blossoms, so that after all they come 
as one of the variegated ‘‘ effects.” 

The band plays all through the sun- 
shiny summer afternoon. You saunter 
about until five or six o’clock, when 
you go out through a corridor of the 
adjacent Albert Hall to your carriage. 
Hyde Park is directly opposite, and this 
is the best hour for adrive. The Park 
is by no means elaborate, but it has the 
fine look of age and culture, which is 
the chief charm of London parks, and 
beyond there is the cool deep green 
of the old Kensington Gardens. It is 
so eminently English, this drive; so 
purely fashionable; yet it has its own 
peculiar charm, which I own is rather 
hard to define except as a part of the 
social routine of the day. You drive 
on past the crowds of young men who 
lean over the railings to see their 
friends; you pass landaus with stout 
florid mammas and slim young daugh- 
ters of a hundred earls, in impossible 
costumes, an air of somewhat indo- 
lent grace, the one distinctive mark of 
their nobility; and you are in time to 
see royalty returning from a day’s lux- 
urious labor to Marlborough House. 
There is a general movement among 
the loungers in the Park, and an unos- 
tentatious carriage with servants in 
red livery goes slowly by. There are 
two ladies only in it, and there are two 
little curly-haired dogs on the seat be- 
fore them. 

The ladies are attired very nearly 
alike, in black and white striped silks, 
the one in a pink, the other in a blue 
bonnet. They are not so beautiful as 
rumor would make us believe. They 
are oval-faced, highbred looking wo- 
men, the one whom the English call 
‘‘our Princess” being older looking, 
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less blooming than her sister Dagmar. 
The Czarovna is like a girlish edition 
of her sister, but though her brown 
eyes have a deeper lustre, her cheek a 
riper bloom, and her mouth and pret- 
ty chin a more piquant air, there is a 
sweetness, a gentle dignity, a grace 
about Alexandra which makes her 
loveliness more perfect, yet its charm 
impossible to describe. She leans for- 
ward as the carriage passes, bows and 
smiles cordially. ‘*‘ Ah,” said a lady of 
the Queen’s household to us one even- 
ing, ‘‘she is such a real princess.” And 
this mention of royalty brings me back 
to atwilight hour when from a terrace 
on the High street of old Kensington 
we watched the royal family returning 
from Chiswick. It was a /féte day; the 
streets were gaily decorated, a crowd 
assembled in the terraced gardens, 
shop windows, and on the pavement. 
The carriages containing royalty rode 
by with unusual state; outriders, in 
gay liveries, preceding them: First 
the ‘‘Christians” (as we might say 
née Princess Helena), a fair, placid- 
looking young woman in a white tulle 
hat, and a middle-aged, soldierly man 
in uniform; then a ‘“‘trap,” driven 
tandem by a handsome young man 
with a full brown beard, a rosebud in 
his buttonhole, a gay debonair man- 
ner (‘‘the Duke” he is called, just 
as his elder brother is always ‘‘ the 
Prince ”); and then a second park car- 
riage, with a bonny young Scotch 
chieftain in Highland dress, and avery 
pretty, pale, brown-haired young wo- 
man in a pink dress, with some sprays 
of white blossoms, gathered doubtless 
at the féte, in her hands. A shout goes 
up as they drive by, the good-looking 
young Highlander doffing his Scotch 
cap airily, the young princess with the 
wistful eyes smiling gently. These 
are the Lornes, about whose domestic 
life rumor is ever busy. But it is said 
on good authority they are fairly well 
content with their somewhat unequal 
marriage. The princess is very intel- 
lectual and accomplished, and is by 
far the handsomest of the Queen’s 
daugaters. Her husband has many 
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friends; he is young and has a fine 
disposition, and after all his family is 
near enough to the throne to silence 
contemptuous gossip. 

Just as the patience of the crowd is 
giving out there goes up a cry of ‘* The 
Prince.” Ah! what a passport to fa- 
vor is this divine right of kings and 
princes ! When these people say ‘‘ The 
Prince,” it is with an air of ‘‘ Long 
live the king!” Here come the Marl- 
borough House liveries, and such a car- 
riage load of royalty: the Princess 
of Wales and her sister Dagmar, 
their white dresses and pink hats 
looking pretty in the evening light; 
opposite them the Prince of Wales, 
who, in spite of rumor and increasing 
weight, is yet fine-looking, and the tall, 
broad-shouldered, good-looking Czare- 
vitch; and then comes a last carriage, 
out of which little sleepy-looking chil- 
dren in brown holland cloaks and 
straw hats, with fluttering white rib- 
bons, appear to be rolling. There are 
in truth three of them upon one seat, 
and opposite, a stout, gracious-looking 
lady, of whom we remember chiefly her 
brilliant smile and pleasant saluta- 
tion. Her husband, handsomer in his 
dark, grand way than any of the 
Guelphs, sits beside her. ‘‘ Those are 
the Tecks,” says somebody earnestly ; 
“they are so kind and simple.” 
Their home is in Kensington palace, 
where the Queen was born, where she 
held her first council. The Duke of 
Cambridge, the Queen’s uncle, rides by 
unattended in a severely simple way. 
It is said that the simplicity of the 
**Cambridges” annoys her Majesty 
immensely, The old Duke detests 
formality. He is greatly beloved by 
all the people, especially the army, 
which he commands. And thus roy- 
alty rides by in a gay cavalcade. The 
bunting in the crooked High street 


waves airily in the evening light; the 
crowd slowly disperses; to Ameri- 


can eyes and ears it is so strange and 
like a fairy tale! A princess with a 
gracious demeanor, with dark eyes and 
a sweet, sad smile; a prince all deco- 


rations and good nature; outriders, 
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heraids, horsemen; a red brick palace 
flushed with sunset lights in the dis- 
tance, with gardens like a stage effect 
beyond: is it really to-day, or is it long 
ago, when Prince Charming wooed 
his ladye fair over the sea; when 
princesses pricked their fingers on a 
spinning wheel and slept a hundred 
years ¢ 

To go back to the sunny June after- 
noon of these modern days. When our 
drive is ended we have a dinner party. 
At no time is the Englishman so com- 
pletely in his element, the English 
hostess more charming than when she 
presides over a hospitable board. Pro- 
verbially delightful as English dinners 
and suppers are known to be on the 
American side of the water, they must 
be experienced to be thoroughly ap- 
preciated. There is an easy flow of 
conversation, no pauses. The brilliant 
toilettes, the elegant display upon the 
table, the lights, flowers, all seem to 
borrow some new fascination from 
their being English and in London. 
And then if you like, though it be late, 
you may go into Drury Lane and hear 
the new tenore Signor Campanini (you 
buy your programme, by the way, fora 
penny, in the lobbies)—Drury Lane, 
sacred to so many memories. ‘‘ To 
Drury Lane to-night to hear Garrick,” 
writes Sir Joshua. ‘‘All the town 
went to Drury Lane last evening,” 
says Fanny Gurney. ‘‘ Garrick played 
Hamlet. There was such a crush com- 
ing out we were nearly suffocated. 

° To the play to-night to see 
Mrs. Siddons as Rosalind. She looked 
beautifully, but too large for that 
shepherd’s dress; and her gaiecty sits 
not naturally upon her. It iooks more 
like disguised gravity. I must own 
my admiration confined to her tragic 
powers.” 

It isa big, rather gloomy theatre. Un- 
like our opera and theatre houses, the 
boxes are all enclosed at the sides, so 
that they do not present so festive an 
appearance as the Academy in New 
York. Signor Campanini sings on this 
evening in ‘‘ Rigoletto,” with a débu- 
tante, Mile. Valleria, as Gilda—a pretty, 
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dark-eyed young woman, with a swect, 
flexible voice, which rumor says is soon 
to be lifted for an American audience. 
Applause is judiciously given in Drury 
Lane. Its rafters have echoed to plau- 
dits in days gone by for the greatest 
men and women who ever trod the 
boards. At Covent Garden Patti is 
warbling away with Tietjens and Ca- 
poul. When the opera is ended you 
find yourself in brilliantly lighted 
streets, footmen running hither and 
thither, ‘‘ Cabby” lifting his voice re- 
gardless of h’s. In the flash of lamps 
you see the fair English faces, as they 
come out from the dingy doorways to 
their carriages. The police are all 
courtesy and attention, which is some- 
thing if you are a stranger, and have 
come in an ‘‘’ired brooum,” as police- 
man X says confidentially. So when 
your ‘‘’ired brooum ” ‘‘ stops the way,” 
you drive home through the noisy 
thoroughfares of the Drury Lane neigh- 
borhood, to the stillness of the parks, 
the cool silence of Mayfair. 

Another day there is Parliament—an 
afternoon session. The ‘‘ Houses,” from 
the moment you enter the great court- 
yard, suddenly seem to impress you 
with their historic interest. The very 
stones seem to cry out as we tread 
them, telling us of the footsteps that 
waked echoes long ago—echoes which 
linger yonder in the old abbey, where 
silent tomb and monument tell their 
tale. Here Burke entered. Here 
Pitt’s boyish genius wrought more than 
the vigorous manhood surrounding 
him. Here walked Warren Hastings 
to be tried by his countrymen. Here 
came O’Connell, flushed from his tardy 
victory. Here the whole nation’s fate 
has been decided, agitations, agitators 
risen—the silent walls telling tittle to 
the world without what was in store 
for it. We feel hushed and subdued as 
we go into the broad, long hall. The 
sight of members, politicians, young 
and old, all nineteenth century in their 
dress and air, rouses lighter associa- 
tions. A tall, yellow-haired young 
man, earnestly studying a paper in one 
of the deep environs, is pleasantly 
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suggestive of ‘‘ Phineas Finn.” ‘‘ And 
look at Mr. Daubeny,” says , as 
we pass through the corridors. Ratler, 
Bonteen, Gresham—they are all here, 
hurrying hither and thither, the young- 
er men with impetuous eagerness, the 
older ones gravely, deliberately. The 
bill to-day has an Irish bearing; a 
member of the Cabinet at a dinner last 
night told us it was of vast import- 
ance. We hurry on, down the fres- 
coed galleries, up stairs, down, across, 
through endless turnings, to ‘‘ Lord 
Charles Russell’s gallery,” a narrow en- 
closure, from which we look through 
gilded bars down into and upon the 
‘*House.” We see an immense room 
with seats ranged in rows on either 
side of a square, vacant enclosure. 
At one end is the Speaker’s chair, a 
square table, near which some carnest- 
looking men are seated. There are 
doors on all sides, through which mem- 
bers are sauntering in, slowly taking 
their places. By and by, when the 
seats are well filled, when the speaker 
has said something inaudible, a young 
member gets on his legs. He talks 
rather incoherently for a quarter of an 
hour, flourishes a pamphlet in his 
hand, is mildly requested by a good- 
natured old gentleman to ‘‘ regard the 
northern counties,” and, evidently by 
way of regarding them, sits down 
again, rewarded by some faint ap- 
plause. Some further speechifying is 
done. There is a momentary pause, 
and a middle-aged, dark-complexioned 
man rises, stands before the table, and 
lifts his head with calm deliberation, 
prepared to speak. No danger that he 
will not be listened to; the murmur- 
ings, the movements throughout the 
room have utterly ceased. A man at 
the other side of the table, whose face 
we know well, but whose eager, watch- 
ful attitude and manner are new and 
interesting to us, moves forward and 
lowers his head a little, prepared to 
listen to his adversary’s every word. 
The leader of the Conservatives—the 
author of ‘‘ Lothair ”—begins in a slow, 
decisive voice. His manner is calm, 
persistent, undismayed; his sentences 
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have a finished roundness; his elo- 
quence is rarely stirring, but always 
interesting. Everything is so calm, 
the action, attitude of the speaker so 
undemonstrative, the House so silert 
and attentive, that we are not prepared 
for a dramatic effect which is forth- 
coming. 

Something he says of the officers of 
the Crown not being the public ser- 
vants. He said it calmly, fixing his 
eyes upon the man before him. There 
was no pause; Gladstone, like a roused 
tiger, sprang forward, and striking the 
table, cried scornfully, ‘‘ Sir, her Maj- 
esty’s officers are the public’s servants.” 
Slight as the break was, simple as 
were the words, it jarred so awkward- 
ly upon Disraeli’s ornate rhetoric, that 
the ending of his speech seemed a fail- 
ure, and there was perceptible confu- 
sion throughout the House, quieted 
only when Gladstone rose and poured 
forth, in impetuous, headlong fashion, 
his reply. His style is heavier, less 
polished, less coherent than Disraeli’s, 
but its effect is twice more thrilling. 
There is a strange magnetism about 
the man which someway carries force 
into the very enemy’s camp. He is 
one of those whom you believe because 
you like to believe; calmer judgment 
might give his adversary the palm. It 
is all over about eight o’clock. The 
palace yard is full of people when we 
go down; members saunter out, pause 
here and there in groups to talk over 
the debate. Without, in the society 
into which they are now going to 
dine and while away the evening, 
there is so little interest in politics. 
Lady Glencora Palliser holds her own, 
it is true, and with a certain sway, but 
very few English women seem to care 
for their government, unless the ‘‘ wo- 
men’s rightists,” who, alas! lift up 
their voices as boldly as in our own 
land. 

Literary society in London has a 
charm peculiar to itself, borrowed pos- 
sibly in some degree from the quaint- 
ness and historic interest of its sur- 
roundings. A literary dinner party in 
old Kensingtor, under the very sha- 
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dow of Holland House, has a character 
distinctively its own; a supper in an 
old house on the Strand, where Gold- 
smith and Dr. Johnson supped a cen- 
tury ago, has an air which could hard- 
ly be given to the most delightful sup- 
per party in New York or Boston. 
There is a well established air of bon- 
homie and culture and freedom, with 
no lack of elegance, about the English 
literati which makes them charming 
company on all occasions; a gentle 
combination of the Bohemian and the 
man of society, above all a cordial dis- 
regard for caste, a quick recognition 
of genius or merit, and a wide, abound- 
ing hospitality. No houses are more 
charming than those of the London 
literati ; weekly receptions are held 
among them, dinners, suppers. A 
supper party the other night a little 
out of town revived one’s ideas cf the 
days of ‘‘ Elia.” Around the table was 
the younger generation of that older 
one; sons and daughters of the men 
who graced Lamb’s, Hazlitt’s, Words- 
worth’s boards; a sprinkling of the 
profession: a celebrated novelist, a 
well-known singer, a leading author- 
ess from Kensington. We sat about 
the hospitable board until the ‘‘ sma’ 
hours.” Anecdotes were told, public 
events, and people, and works dis- 
cussed. There were sparks of wit 
which would not have disgraced those 
earlier days which were here shadow- 
ed, songs sung, and music contributed 
which would have roused an audience 
of 1830 to enthusiasm. We remember 
this as a typical English party. The 
very dishes were English in character ; 
the smoking game pies, the claret cup 
were all part of the English element, 
which we newly experienced. 

A very English day was the com- 
memoration féte at the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham. On great days such as 
this, the anniversary of its inaugura- 
tion, special trains are run from Lon- 
don to Norwood and Sydenham, where 
the palace is situated. It is a pretty 
ride. You pass through the well built 
suburbs, and find Norwood a fresh- 
looking place, with modern villas 
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and prim gardens, the great palace 
rearing itself up in an overbearing 
fashion in their midst. The interior 
of the palace reminded us of a 
scene in the ‘*Spectacular.” We 
looked for the Pompeiian rooms, the 
blooming flower beds, parterres, a wil- 
derness of floral beauty under a high 
domed roof, to give way to calcium- 
lighted grottoes. and recumbent 
nymphs. A gallery runs around the 
interior of the building, whence a 
charming view of the whole is obtain- 
ed, and here are ranged stalls like ta- 
bles at a fair, where you can buy all 
manner of fancy articles, The grand 
concerts are given in the transepts of 
the huge building. About two o’clock 
the seats began to fill. It would be 
difficult to find a large audience of 
more quiet, attentive listeners. Cer- 
tainly the English heart appreciations 
of music are not keen, yet music com- 
mands a reverential sort of attention 
which seems part of their very educa- 
tion. The stage was filled with the 
Handel Society, 2,500 strong, and a 
grand orchestra. We could not help 
contrasting the earnestness of their 
work to-day, the interest of the audi- 
ence, the reverence for the great dead 
maestro, with the turbulent times 
when poor old Handel fought the op- 
position and strove to enlist English 
sympathies and Italian acquiescence. 
As we watched the quiet ‘‘ society ” on 
the stage, there was a movement, a 
rustling, then a burst of applause. A 
gentlemanly, middle-aged man, with a 
quick, vigorous air, came forward, 
bowed briefly, and took his place and 
baton. It was Arditi. He seems a 
very popular leader. One wave of the 
baton, then three thousand people lift 
up their voices in ‘‘God Save the 
Queen.” The audience rose en masse, 
and we realized for the first time how 
fine a vent this was to one’s feelings at 
such atime. The grand, simple strains 
rolled forth} many of the audience 
joining their voices. The effect was 
electrical, the enthusiasm of the Eng- 
lish singers most infectious. How 
grand a demonstration of patriotic fire 
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is music! A French girl singing ‘‘ La 
Marseillaise” a year or two ago in 
Paris, standing on a barrel, tawdry in 
attire, gaunt in feature, roused the 
whole Rue de Rivoli into a fever of ex- 
citement. Is it surface deep only? 
Perhaps so. Sometimes it is more 
than the sight of homes laid waste, de- 
serted firesides. The ‘* Marseillaise” 
fires a French heart, and a man rushes 
forth to fight for an abstract cause. 
These grave, platonic English people 
are roused into sublime though tran- 
sient excitement by the strains of their 
national anthem. 

There was another stir, and there 
came forward a rather stout lady, 
about thirty-five, with a face better de- 
scribed as comely than handsome, a 
very ladylike, graceful air, and pleas- 
ant smile. The applause is renewed 
more vigorously than before. This is 
Mme. Tietjens. It took all her power 
to make her voice heard in the vast 
hall. Her voice is birdlike, clear, like 
Parepa-Rosa’s in fulness and breadth, 
but lacking somewhat in Parepa’s mel- 
odic sweetness, Even when, later, we 
heard her in oratorio, it had not all 
the necessary power to charm, Some- 
thing, a touch of magnetism, a soul 
utterance, the pathetic cadence which 
gives the ‘‘kleine Pauline” her mar- 
vellous and enduring fascination, was 
not there. Yet all this by some might 
be considered hypercriticism. Tiet- 
jens has certainly a grand voice, and 
her ease and perfect technique are won- 
derful. 

One of the finest efforts of the day 
was the ‘‘Moses in Egypt.” It was 
sung like one harmonic utterance, per- 
fect in time, expression, emotion. The 
blending of the instruments with the 
voices was beautifully managed, The 
voices rose and floated out, filling the 
vast spaces of the palace like one di- 
vine musical impulse; every cadence 
clear, every variation harmonious, It 
was by far the finest in effect of any 
music, the ‘‘ Messiah ” excepted, which 
we heard in London. It is singular 


that English singers should do their 
work with such enthusiasm and per- 
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fection; for certainly as a nation their 
heart appreciations are not of the del- 
icate kind which are to be found even 
in crude America. Yet in oratorio 
above all other nations they excel, 
seizing upon the master’s idea, con- 
veying it from its very soul’s depth and 
meaning, giving it the effect of under- 
standing as well as culture. Much of 
their concert music is the merest clap- 
trap, yet they know perfectly well how 
to discern in musical matters, and the 
judgment of a Covent Garden or Drury 
Lane audience is fastidious to the last 
degree. 

The final performance was Brinley 
Richards’s ‘‘God Save the Prince of 
Wales,” a pretty and somewhat inspir- 
ing air, but having a great deal of the 
modern ‘‘tune” effect about it. By 
this time the long June day is draw- 
ing to a close. The crowds disperse. 
There are the “‘ specials " waiting, and 
pretty, fresh little Norwood fades from 
view. Do you wonder that we came 
back to Kensington with visions of 
1742, when Handel led the first per- 
formance of the ‘‘ Messiah”? when 
the careless Prince of Wales dared not 
be late for the irascible old man’s con- 
certs, or when he patted the future 
King of England on the head, leaving 
him the legacy of guardianship over his 
sublime work ? 

London houses, for all their dingi- 
ness, have much to recommend them 
outwardly and interiorly both. Some- 
times—frequently in the Kensington 
and Brompton neighborhoods—the lux- 
ury of blooming gardens, rose trees 
four feet high, their pink and white 
blossoms clinging to the high garden 
walls, the shade of old trees, the cool 
spiash of a fountain, the pretty curve 
of terraces, right in the heart of a well 
built neighborhood. And then the look 
of antiquity in some of the houses is 
not without its fascination for young 
Americans; wainscoted libraries with 
deep window seats; low, balustered 
staircases, with shallow steps leading 
up to a long drawing-room, whose 
walls have listened to stories of two 
hundred years ago. We were in one 
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such house the other day. There are 
many streets running from the Strand 
to the river which seem to be endur- 
ing a tranquil, silent old age. They 
are narrow, badly paved. The sun 
shines in broken, quivering rays. The 
courtyards are full of ivy and shadows. 
The house we speak of was at the end 
of such a street; its doorway opened 
directly into the street. You entered 
a round hallway with octagon-shaped 
rooms each side; a broad, spiral stair- 
case mounted to the old-fashioned 
drawing-rooms; the walls were hung 
with pictures, placed there two hun- 
dred years ago. At the end of the 
room big bow windows, with stained 
glass casements, jutted out on to the 
river. It was all so quaint and pretty; 
the rosy light falling in silent streams 
upon the old room touched the picture 
of a former lady of the house, a gra- 
cious young countess in blue satin, 
painted by Sir Peter Lely. His pic- 
tures have a strange grace, quite apart 
from any attribute in the original; a 
delicacy in the touch, a soft outline, 
a harmonious blending of color and 
well arranged surroundings. They 
are usually less like genuine portraits 
than the ‘Sir Joshuas ” we have seen 
in public and private galleries, but 
there was something strikingly indi- 
vidual about this portrait. It was like 
a vision from the age in which the 
courtly artist painted it. Youth, life, 
hope radiated from the face. We 
could almost see the flutter of her fan, 
hear the words which seemed ready to 
come from her lips, feel the influence 
of her eager young nature, that had 
aged and faded: and been forgotten 
for longer than a century. Was there 
not some subtle influence of her pres- 
ence lingering here? The river rush- 
ing by beneath the windows seemed to 
tell the story. She had known summer 
days; she had stood in this very win- 
dow, doubtless, youth dominant, pride 
and hope stirring her girlish heart. 
The heavy carved door yonder opens. 
Some one enters, to whom she turns 
with the proud but gentle look the 
painter has caught upon the canvas; 
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and what has since come and gone ? 
The days of her brilliancy are ended; 
we, strangers, standing in her quaint 
old room, feel only she is a ‘‘ genuine 
Lely”! O, sharp commentary upon 
life! O, gentle monitor of the past ! 
After all, you live yet to some purpose. 

And from these old houses let us 
turn to some of the peculiarly London 
villas which dot the roads from Ken- 
sington out to Hampton. They com- 
bine all the effects of rural residences 
with vast conveniences of situation, 
health, travel. There are terraced 
gardens, often sloping to .the water. 
The roads are arched by fine old trees. 
There is a sweet stillness about those 
far-out suburbs, which is yet not too 
far removed from the cheerful activity 
of town life. Many Londoners prefer 
these suburban homes. They are often 
Gothic villas, bran new, with ‘‘ to-day ” 
stamped on every side; but they are 
set in quaint old gardens. The neigh- 
borhood is full of interest. ‘‘Straw- 
berry Hill,” Walpole’s famous house, 
sheds a lustre far and near; Hampton 
Court is just beyond; Richmond, Ted- 
dington, Kew, sacred to the Bruns- 
wick days, all lend the shadow of their 
ancient glory. 

An opportunity offered to explore 
the Temple, and it was cordially em- 
braced. Of course propriety and a re- 
spect for all things medieval required 
that we should go down there with 
thoughts of the stern Knights Templars 
who laid out the first of the Temple 
buildings, in the twelfth century; but 
alas! my modern mind found it diffi- 
cult to reach beyond Dr. Johnson, 
Goidsmith, Lord Erskine; and as we 
entered the first courtyard, Dickens, 
‘*Pip,” and Mr. Tulkinghorn were 
first to be revived! We found our- 
selves in a labyrinth of courtyards; 
stone corridors; rows of gray houses 
on all sides; a quaint old church 
standing in the shadows on the left; 
a fine hall on the right; a garden with 
June roses and a luxuriance of flowers 
and shrubs blooming gaily down to 
the embankment and the river. It is 
quite a perplexing place to be in— 
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like a little colony by itself. If you 
have a certain set of ‘‘chambers” to 
find, you may bless the old knights 
who complicated all these lanes and 
turnings, or the ‘‘ gentlemen of the 
Tempull” who were lodged there first 
by the king’s order. There are just 
the dark passages and staircases which 
Dickens has made so familiar that, as 
we went in one doorway and up two 
flights, we felt as if ‘Pip’s” head 
would certainly appear over the balus- 
trade above. The ‘‘chambers” look 
like ordinary lawyers’ offices, except 
that in some cases the barristers make 
their homes here; but we were told 
this custom is fast growing unpopular. 
We crossed the old flagged courtyard, 
flecked with a somewhat paler sun- 
shine than that which lit the gardens 
by the river, paused a moment beneath 
a dingy doorway through which many 
a summer morning in the long ago Dr. 
Johnson passed in and out, and found 
ourselves before the entrance of the 
Temple church—one of the most per- 
fect relics of mediwval times in Lon- 
don. We went in by the high arched 
doorway. The interior of the church 
is beautiful in design, but silent, cold, 
and dreary. It is divided into two 
parts: the ‘‘round” and an oblong. 
On either side of the aisle are the 
tombs of famous old Knignts Tem- 
plars, their stone effigies carved upon 
them, sleeping for a tranquil six hun- 
dred years after their turbulent and de- 
voted lives. The crusaders have their 
legs crossed, their hands folded peace- 
fully upon their breasts. One of the 
figures was that of a famous outlaw who 
reformed in time to die within the pious 
embrace of the order, and thus find 
a peaceful tomb in the old church. 
The seats in the church are curiously 
carved; not over comfortable, I must 
admit, but there is a certain calm 
air of devotion, of seclusion about the 
church which is very tranquillizing in 
its effect. We went up a crooked gal- 
lery staircase and looked up into a 
narrow cell where refractory members 
of the order were confined, sometimes 
for days. It was high up in the wall, 
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but our American spirit of adventure 
was roused. We clambered in, first 
one, then another. The cell is four 
feet by two and a half, so that the un- 
happy prisoner could never lie down 
or change his attitude with any hope 
of ease. His one comfort was a nar- 
row casement through which he looked 
down into the church during service. 
How strange a history of lives, of hu- 
man hearts, of hopes, aims, aspira- 
tions, those narrow walls could tell ! 
—impulse, zeal, directed toward a no- 
ble purpose, ending in warfare, jeal- 
ousies, persecutions. Going out into 
the shady courtyard again, we sat 
down and listened to some bits of the 
history connected with the Temple. 
Hugh de Payens, a warlike but pious 
knight, founded the order, and built the 
first of the Temple buildings. ‘‘ Poor 
fellow soldiers of Jesus Christ” they 
were justly called. They defended 
the roads to Jerusalem; they fought 
Turk and Saracen. At home, within 
this peaceful cloister, they led even, 
pious lives, adhering strictly to rule 
and vow, gaining fame for their 
picty and reliability. Moneys, jewels, 
valuables of all kinds were intrusted 
to their care; for years they were con- 
sidered incorruptible. Jealousy led 
Philip the Fair ef France to work 
their downfall. This he did in the 
fourteenth century by promulgating 
scandalous stories against the order, 
and then, with the English king’s as- 
sistance, forcing, by means of torture, 
some of the Templars to acknowledge 
their guilt. Though their downfall 
was complete, two of their number, 
James de Molay and an unknown 
comrade, died protesting the falsity of 
the accusations. Through every tor- 
ture, within the flames of the stake, 
they repeated their assertions of inno- 
cence. ‘‘Life offered me on such 


infamous terms,” said De Molay dying, 
“*T abandon without regret.” 

The Temple buildings soon after 
came into the possession of the law 
students. Though of the best families, 
they were sometimes a riotous body 
Pepys 


enough in those earlier days. 
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gives an account of a riot between the 
‘* young gentlemen of the Temple ” and 
the city; and their Christmas revels, 
though good-natured and only jovial 
in intent, verged upon riotousness at 
times. Sometimes suppers were given, 
dances, and often ‘‘ masques ” by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, or by an obscure 
writer, Covell. Once Queen Elizabeth 
honored them with her gracious pres- 
ence. On this occasion ‘‘ Her Majesty 
danced in a robe of green velvet, with. 
most becoming mien.” In the hall 
of the Middle Temple Shakespeare’s 
‘‘Twelfth Night” was played for the 
first time, and an old member of the 
Temple thus records the fact: ‘‘ Feb- 
ruary, 1601. At our fest we had a 
play called ‘Twelfth Night, or What 
You Will.’ . . .” 

We crossed the garden and the 
courtyard and entered this famous old 
hall, grand in architecture and adorn- 
ed with portraits by Vandyke of 
Charles I., and by other masters of 
William III., Queen Anne, and George 
I. The stained glass windows have 
coats-of-arms of famous members em- 
blazoned upon them. The oaken ta- 
bles here are the same used in the six- 
teenth century. In the hallof the In- 
ner Temple the members now ‘‘eat 
their way” through five years to the 
bar. It is a simpler hall than that of 
the Middle Temple. Oaken tables ex- 
tend each side of the room for stu- 
dents. The masters of the bench dine 
on a raised platform at one end of the 
room. A student is required to eat 
four dinners here in each term. Twen- 
ty terms are included in the five years’ 
course of study. Here Coke’s portrait 
is hung. In the other. hall, where 
“‘Twelfth Night” was given, Eldon, 
Hardwicke, Curran have feasted. Dr. 
Johnson and Goldsmith have ‘‘ walked 
up and down discoursing earnestly.” 
We seemed to see them all. The old 
courtyards, the flower gardens where 
Shakespeare tells us York and Lancas- 
ter plucked their rival roses, where, 
says Dibdin, at the end of the last cen- 
tury, ‘‘Toward evening it was the 
fashion to promenade. Cock- 
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ed hats and ruffles, with satin small 
clothes and silk stockings, at this time 
constituted the usual evening dress.” 
All seemed busy with their silent fig- 
ures: the old templars lying undis- 
turbed in the church yonder, giving 
date to its foundation; the banquet 
hall which we have just deserted, hav- 
ing gained a new celebrity as being 
the room in which the present Prince 
of Wales was called to the bar. How 
much the old enclosure holds! And 
do you wonder that we leave the Tem- 
ple, not ‘‘gaily faring,” but full of 
memories, associations. The river be- 
low the pretty gardens was flushed 
with the radiance of the June sunset. 
As we turned our backs upon the 
quaint old buildings we saw them 
touched with trembling lights and 
shadows; the old courtyards flecked 
with uncertain rays, the gardens, the 
‘‘red rose and the white,” catching 
the vibrations, turning to soft violet 
hues as the sunshine slowly faded 
away. London streets at evening, with 
the hush of the day’s excitement tran- 
quillizing them, softening the spirit of 
the age, giving back as it were a tran- 
sient look of the past, are full of forms, 
of voices, of silent footsteps. We pass 
up the Strand, and behold! the days 
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of ‘‘sweet Sir Joshua” seem returned. 
Fanny Gurney is going to a ball at 
Mrs. Thrale’s. Dr. Johnson touches 
Boswell on the arm, and they go down 
together under the shadow of the ugly 
Charing Cross. There is an announce- 
ment of the ‘‘ Messiah;” there one of 
the Italian opera with ‘‘angelic Pa- 
cherotti”’ in the tenor part. Burke and 
Wyndham will defend the government 
against Hastings to-morrow. Sheri- 
dan has written an odd satire called 
the ‘‘ Critic.” There, under this arch- 
way, some brilliant Bohemian spirits 
are in that tavern drinking Garrick’s 
health. Mrs. Siddons has gone down 
to Windsor to read to Queen Charlotte 
and the gentle King. Drury Lane is 
Fair women in huge crino- 
lines and satins, brave men powdered 
and bejewelled, come out, and the se- 
dan chairs are set in motion. Where 
has it all vanished? It is only yester- 
day. The ‘‘ Messiah,” the ‘‘ Critic,” 
the ‘‘tragic muse” live. Here is the 
same old Strand; yonder the same 
houses, the same peaceful river; but is 
anything on the face of society or fash- 
ion left unchanged ? And will not we 
go down some day, a faded, regretted 
past ? 
L. C. W. 








THE MOON 


AND TIiE HARE. 


A HOTTENTOT FABLE, 





‘HE moon, in pity to the race 
Of man in his despair, 
Sent to them from her shining place 
Her messenger, the hare. 


‘**Go, nimble one, and say to men 
That as I fade and die, 

Then rise and brightlier shine again 
Above them in the sky; 


So they must fail and fade away, 
But only die to rise 

Where resurrection paves the way 
To fairer, friendlier skies.” 


But out of dulness, trick, or feud, 
The message which was sent 


The reckless little hare construed 
With most malign intent. 


**O race of men, the moon hath said 
That as she lives and dies, 

So unto death shall you be led, 
And nevermore shall rise.” 


Now when the moon had heard the case, 
Her axe, with force and grip, 

She struck into the meek hare's face, 
Which caused the split hare lip. 


The hare, incensed, with claws upborne, 
Scratched back with right good grace, 
And since that day the moon has worn 
A rough and ragged face. 
JoeL Ben7on. 
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I. 
ONG ago—forty long years—and 
yet, if I but close my eyes, how 
vividly the whole child-life stands be- 
fore me—impossible to forget it; 
though many a time the recollection is 
sharp pain rather than pleasure ! 

Almost incredible it seems that the 
life-tired, restless wanderer ever had a 
home! And yet how well I remember 
the blue waves of the Baltic, making 
music to many a day-dream, and the 
white cliffs overhead, crowned with 
beech and sycamore, where many a 
happy holiday was spent. 

My father died during my infancy, 
and my mother economized hard to 
make her scanty widow’s pension pay 
her only boy’s schooling at the excel- 
lent grammar-school of our town. 

An old college friend of my father’s 
—the burgomaster of our town—was 
my guardian and my mother’s stanch 
friend in word and deed; his only 
daughter, Constance, my cherished 
playmate and companion, who shared 
my delight at every fresh beetle and 
stone Icollected. For already in those 
days my irresistible love for nature and 
natural history led me to ramble on 
wood and shore rather than join rough, 
boyish games. Thus the years passed 
away happily enough, till the time ar- 
rived when, if practicable, something 
ought to be done about my going to 
college. 

Constance’s father was rich; he had 
no son, and as he had ever been kind 
to me, he also now volunteered to de- 
fray my college expenses at Bonn. 
My mother was tearfully glad to see 
me thus far on the road to ‘‘ fame and 
honor,” as she fondly expressed it, and 
I, of course, was glad. What German 
gymnasiast of eighteen is not elated at 
such a prospect ? 

The bitter drop in the cup was the 
inevitable parting from Constance; 


for only since my departure had been 
fixed had I found out how keen would 
be the pain at leaving her. However, 
the day came, the preparations were 
ended, and with heavy heart I turned 
my steps toward that leave-taking—- 
left to the very last. 

I had luck with me that morning. 
I found Constance alone; and in these 
ten happy, hurried minutes my life's 
fate was sealed. ‘‘ Look here, George,” 
she said, ‘‘this is for you,” as she shyly 
handed me a gold locket; and in it, 


‘ softly curled, lay a lock of her pale 


golden hair. ‘‘And you must write 
often to your mother; then I shall hear 
how you are——” 

**Constance, Constance, be true to 
me, and I will work so hard; so hard 
that fame and honor must come, and 
then I can claim you openly from your 
father.” This was all I was able to 
add; for here her parents entered, and 
I had to collect my excited senses to 
accept with becoming gravity their 
good wishes for my academical wel- 
fare. Then the coach rattled up, 
stopped at the door; my few boxes 
had already been secured; one more 
farewell to my weeping mother, who 
had foliowed me, one last look at a 
sweet pale face behind the flowers in 
the window, and all was gone—gone 
the happy boyhood, and left far be- 
hind the old town with its associa- 
tions, 


Il. 

Art Bonn, as at other universities all 
through Europe, were felt the disturb- 
ing influences which unsettled men’s 
minds, and led the next year to the 
July revolution of Paris, the rising of 
the Poles, the severance of Belgium 
from Holland, and to the desire of 
making Germany one and united. 
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This last was to be accomplished by 
students at the various universities, 
making fierce speeches, singing patri- 
otic songs, and occasionally smashing 
the windows of some unpopular pro- 
fessor, and by drinking much beer. 

These boisterous assemblies called 
themselves Burschenschaften. They 
were strictly inhibited by government 
ever since their first institution. The 
members ostentatiously paraded the 
cherished black-red-golden . ribbon 
across their breasts, with doors bolted 
and barred, that is to say, and hid it 
on their heart, carefully buttoned un- 
der their waistcoats, when in public. 

I took no active part in all this. 
Had I not to study hard to win my 
prize, my sweet reward? That love 
precluded any other attachment. And, 
moreover, I could feel no real sym- 
pathy with these beery demonstrations, 
though my only friend among the stu- 
dents was one of the ultra enthusiasts. 
He was a fine, handsome fellow, well- 
bred, belonging to an old Wiirtem- 
berg family; and though I differed 
from him on most serious points, still 
his constant flow of good humor, and 
a way he had of only seeing the bright 
side of things, had a singular charm 
for me. 

On no point did we more thoroughly 
disagree than on love and women. 
He was renowned all through Bonn for 
his gay adventures; but whenever I 
took him to task for such frittering 
away of one of our best earthly gifts, 
he laughingly excused himself by say- 
ing: ‘*They all surrender @ discrétion 
at once. Wait till I find a prize worth 
winning, and see whether I shall not 
risk everything to gain it. Let me 
but really want it, and I'll risk my 
place in this world, and in the next 
too, to obtain it,” he added fiercely. 
‘But what nonsense to talk like 
this! I wish that small locket on your 
watch chain could tell its own tale. 
I wonder who it’s from, you old Philis- 
tine ?” 

It seemed profanation even to think 
of trusting him with my happy secret. 
One of the few conditions my guardian 
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made at my going to college was that 
I should not return home for any holi- 
days till after two years had passed. 
But as Constance and I had agreed at 
parting not to correspond secretly, 
during all this time I only heard of 
her in my mother’s letters. Fortu- 
nately they contained little else. 
‘*How kind she was to the lonely old 
woman. How constantly she visited 
her and read my letters aloud over and 
over again.” 

The two years passed by fast enough ; 
the day fixed for my journey home ap- 
proached nearer and nearer. I had in- 
vited my friend, young Baron Alex, to 
accompany me, as he much wished to 
become acquainted with the shores of 
the Baltic end the island of Riigen. 
And one bright, sunny morning we 
left Bonn, to wander on foot through 
Westphalia, and thus gradually north- 
east. 

My mother cried out in surprised de- 
light as I suddenly looked in at her 
window, and could not sufficiently ad- 
mire my improved bearded appearance. 
‘* What will Constance say?” she re- 
peatedly said, thereby merely giving 
expression tomy own thoughts. Then 
only she noticed Alex, who speedily 
dispelled her doubts about the ‘little 
suitable accommodation ” for so fine a 
gentleman. That first evening we all 
spent at the burgomaster’s. I had gope 
across at once to present myself, and 
had perhaps held Constance’s hand a 
little longer than her mother thought 
quite necessary; but for all that I was 
the bearer of a cordial invitation for 
us all, Alex included. 

And he made himself agreeable, as 
he well knew how, and charmed the 
whole company as much by his high- 
sounding name as by the constant flow 
of fun and frolic in his speech. 

Long after we had retired for the 
night, and were smoking our final 
cigar, he kept up a running fire of witty 
comment on our city worthies, and 
suddenly, turning full round on me, he 
exclaimed, ‘* She is pretty, and no mis- 
take, old fellow! No wonder your 
heart was bomb-proof down there! 
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Such a face would make even me 
steady. Don’t think I have not guessed 
your secret ! I sawit all at a glance !” 

I answered nothing, for I was in no 
mood for light jesting that first even- 
ing. So we only shook hands and 
parted for the night. We two stu- 
dents had evidently brought fresh life 
into the little town. Evening parties 
and picnics by land and water suc- 
ceeded each other in rapid succession. 
I need not say that Alex was the hero 
of one and all of them, and won the 
heart of every maid and matron. 

Always excepting Constance. The 
very first evening the impression he 
made on her had not been in his favor, 
and she confessed to me that she found 
it difficult to be barely civil to him. 
I tried to reason her out of this to me 
inexplicable dislike; but it was to lit- 
tle purpose ; she said she could not con- 
quer the feeling. 

However, the end of these pleasant 
holidays drew nigh. Already Con- 
stance and I began to count the days 
which still remained of our happiness-— 
and we had been very happy—when 
Alex took it into his head that he 
ought to make some return ‘‘to all 
these immensely worthy people” for 
their civilities. 

And accordingly he arranged a fes- 
tivity entirely after his own ideas. 
Naturally the whole town was invited, 
and, full of eager anticipation, trans- 
ported itself to the neighboring woods, 
where something quite unprecedented 
was expected to happen. At first noth- 
ing more uncommon took place than 
wandering and strolling about under 
the brilliantly tinted foliage, gathering 
nuts, and wondering what was going 
to happen next. Suddenly three shots 
were fired, and Alex’s voice made it- 
self heard. ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” 
he said, ‘‘owing to your kind hos- 
pitality I have spent so many happy 
and delightful days here on the lovely 
shores of the Baltic, far away from my 
home in the south, that with all my 
heart I wish it were in my power to 
acknowledge it on the vineclad hills 
of the Neckar by inviting you to be 
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present at a real merry Suabian 
Herbst. Unfortunately this is im- 
possible! I have therefore tried to 
improvise one here on the Baltic. 
Pray, make liberal use of your imagina- 
tions, and fancy that instead of gather- 
ing nuts in the Pomeranian woods, 
we have borne the heat and burden of 
the day together on the narrow steps 
of the vine hills, and have gathered 
grapes. Imagine that those three shots 
just now gave notice that the Herbst 
had begun. And, ladies, have the 
kindness to follow me with your cav- 
aliers. Madame, may I have the 
honor?” And we followed him through 
the dark, narrow paths, and again and 
again we heard shots, and soon we saw 
bright lights shining through the trees. 

We had arrived on a free, open 
space, surrounded by trees. It was 
as light as day. On all branches 
were suspended large, colored paper 
balloons lighted up, or else lights fas- 
tened into colored glasses. In the 
middle stood a white tent, sheltering 
a temptingly displayed supper. All 
of a sudden arose from the dark back- 
ground a whole sheaf of rockets, show- 
ering down a rain of brilliantly glit- 
tering stars on the quiet woods; and 
splendid fireworks, glowing wheels 
and fiery serpents and fountains, dart- 
ed out of the branches all around us. 

The good townspeople stood quite 
still at first, stricken dumb with 
amazement; but soon they burst into 
loud delight —they had never seen any- 
thing like it. 

‘*Something like this we celebrate 
our Herbst—our vintage feast—on the 
Neckar,” said Alex. ‘‘But now, la- 
dies and gentlemen, you must do your 
part. Here are pistols in plenty. Al- 
low me, madame—like this,” and a 
beautiful rocket mounted on high from 
the pistol’s mouth. , 

Soon all were busy shooting, or 
throwing crackers, and the woods re- 
sounded with mirth and laughter and 
the firing of shots. Nobody seemed 
to care for the delicious grapes and 
other dainties inside the tent; but no 
sooner had the first bars of music from 
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an invisible orchestra resounded, when 
couple after couple whirled away mer- 
rily over the close-mown grass. Alex 
danced but once with Constance; but 
how closely he held her, and how his 
dark eyes seemed riveted on her face. 
Only too late I saw what it all meant. 
Then I was blind—even when Con- 
stance returned to her place at my 
side, pale and trembling, and seized my 
‘arm with a convulsive grasp, and whis- 
pered to me in a broken voice, ‘‘ Pro- 
tect me, George; save me from him— 
from myself. His eyes make me shiver ! 
And yet, I feel it but too distinctly, if 
you were not near me, I could not re- 
sist him, no more than the others. 
But, George, I should die if anything 
happened.” 

Poor miserable fool that I was, 
even then I thought that the feverish 
excitement was only caused by the 
rapid dancing. I tried to soothe her, 
and laughed a little, and she only 
looked at me; but the remembrance 
of that look has many a time gone 
through my soul like a sharp sword. 


How delighted all the good people 
were with this new Nutherbst. How 
they thanked Baron Alex, and begged 
him ‘‘to be sure and come again next 
autumn.” Late at night a merry proces- 
sion returned to the town through the 
sleeping woods, singing and carrying 
many-colored paper lamps. 


And the following year Baron Alex 
returned again to the little town on 
the Baltic, and another Nutherbst was 
celebrated, with fireworks and music 
and dancing; and all of a sudden the 
burgomaster gave a sharp tap at his 
glass, and begged the company present 
to drink with him to the health of his 
daughter Constance and Baron Alex 
WwW , engaged to be married. And 
three times three cheers were given by 
the honored company, and the delight 
knew no bounds; only the bride elect, 
the pretty, much-envied girl, sat so 
pale and silent, without either blush 
or smile; none knew why. 

13 
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Was she thinking of the lone old 
woman sitting solitary in her desolate 
chamber, crying night and day for her 
lost darling, her only son, the prop and 
stay of her old age ? Or was she think- 
ing of the gloomy prisoner in the dark, 
damp casemates, who had no tears to 
shed, but who shook the bars of his 
prison in impotent rage, crying aloud in 
his agony to the empty walls—he, the 
demagogue, accused of high treason, 
just one short year after that sweet 
merrymaking in his home ! 

Home ! there is no home for those 
who are buried alive, beyond the last 
six feet of ground, which cannot be 
denied even to a demagogue. 


Ill. 


You may well look astonished. I, 
a democrat, accused of high treason ? 
I, who prefer spending my life in the 
company of stones, and beetles, and 
books, to living with my fellow-crea- 
tures? I a conspirator? But this 
was more than possible in days when 
the great ones in power considered it 
not only their duty, but also their 
glory, to discover everywhere and 
in everything revolutionary proceed- 
ings. 

Listen to the end of my story! I 
am doing to-day a good many days’ 
talking beforehand; perhaps this talk- 
ing will also drive me out into the 
world again for many a year to come, 

Alex and I did not return to Bonn 
after that vacation spent in my home, 
We both went to Berlin. I felt at- 
tracted by the celebrated professors 
and the rich scientific collections of 
the University, and Alex had made 
Bonn too hot to hold him. The storm 
had drawn up Ifigher and higher on 
the horizon of the students. 

In January, 1831, had broken out 
what was termed ‘‘the Revolution of 
Gittingen,” in reality nothing but stu- 
dents’ rows, boyish escapades, put 
down in a couple of days by half a 
company of soldiers. But the harder 
the name, the better it pleased the au- 
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thorities; just as a few years before 
every one who spoke of German unity 
had for ever been branded by them as 
‘*a demagogue.” Many an old ‘ Ex- 
cellency ” wiped drops of agony from 
his brow on hearing of the ‘‘ Revolu- 
tion of Géttingen,” and exclaimed: 
“It is entirely owing to these infa- 
mous Burschenschaften. We must find 
out their secret leaders.” 

And vigorously their helpers went 
to work in all university towns; for 
they knew that though the old oak of 
the ‘‘allgemeine Burschenschaft ” (es- 
tablished in 1828 and repressed in 
1834 by the hardest government meas- 
ures) had been felled, it still survived 
in its young shoots—Arminia and Ger- 
mania. 

Das Haus mag zerfallen 
Was hat’s denn fiir Noth ? 


Der Geist lebt in uns Allen 
Und unser Bargist Gott ! 


Was this the ‘‘ geist ” that could be- 
come dangerous to the peace and hap- 
piness of the German lands? And 
could this ‘‘ Burg ” harbor regicides ? 
By Heavens, no! These youths spoke 
and sang, hoped and lived for a united 
Germany; they strove for the ‘ consti- 
tution” promised after the ‘‘ war of 
liberty in 1814,” and as yet never given ; 
longed for freedom of the press, trial 
by jury, and a change of the sleepy 
old Frankfort Bundestag into a Ger- 
man Parliament. About this and about 
nothing else debated the ‘‘ Burschen- 
schaften” at their general meetings. 
And words which to-day are printed 
and read, free and fearless, in all news- 
papers, which free and fearless are 
spoken at every national assembly, and 
sound in the ears of kings and their 
counsellors at every representative 
meeting of sovereign and nation— 
these words were thea deemed treason, 
high treason, punishable by death, and 
were entered with feverish haste in 
ministerial black books under the 
heading of ‘‘Demagogical Proceed- 
ings.” 

In April, 1833, about forty foolish, 
hot-headed young men, led on by the 
instigators of the Gittingen disturb- 
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ances, attacked the Frankfort guard- 
house, and set free the political prison- 
ers there detained; hoping by these 
means to extinguish the feeble flicker- 
ing life of the Bundestag, in order to 
replace it, after a sudden and success- 
ful attack on Mainz, by a German Par- 
liament. But the valiant militia of 
Frankfort intervened, and energetical- 
ly put down the ‘‘ Frankfort conspir- 
acy.” 

The mere name of such a thing 
created as much sensation throughout 
Germany as terror in the minds of the 
discoverers, The ‘‘ Investigating Com- 
mittee,” which had hitherto held its 
sittings in Mainz, reassembled with 
fresh forces in Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
under the name of ‘‘ Central Com- 
mittee for the Investigation of Dema- 
gogical Proceedings,” and in addition 
was formed at Vienna a congress of 
ministers, whose searching decrees ex- 
tended even to the traveliing artizans. 
They were strictly forbidden to travel 
into Switzerland, France, or Belgium, 
in case they might recross the frontier, 
their knapsacks filled with liberty, 
equality, and German unity, things 
more dreaded in those days than chol- 
era and rinderpest are now. 

At all universities each day saw fresh 
imprisonments of students, all accused 
of being demagogues. More than a 
thousand young men were torn by 
night from their beds or out of the 
arms of their families and led away to 
prison. 

Whoever wore his hair long, who- 
ever went about in a velveteen coat 
(the usual garment of a German stu- 
dent), was suspected of being a dema- 
gogue, and instantly arrested. In Ber- 
lin, also, denunciation and investiga- 
tion had begun; though not a single 
student from Berlin university had 
taken part in the Frankfort conspir- 
acy. 

I personally had, if possible, cared 
less in Berlin than in Bonn about the 
heaven-storming, world-regenerating 
dreams of the students. I was simply 
working hard for Constance. In the 
autumn I intended going up for my 
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examinations, and if successful, openly 
to ask her father’s consent to our union. 

But, though personally unconcerned, 
my heart groaned at the sight of so 
much wanton misery around me, all for 
a mere phantom; and I frequently en- 
treated Alex and his friends to be more 
guarded in their speeches; there was 
little need to bid them beware of 
deeds; no one thought of doing any 
thing. 

When one day, shortly before Christ- 
mas, Alex came to my rooms, he was 
evidently much excited, and spoke of 
fresh arrests among the students. ‘‘I 
have for a long while been down in 
their black books,” he said, ‘‘ but my 
father’s name has protected me hither- 
to. To guard against the worst, old 
fellow, oblige me by harboring these 
papers, which, if found with me, must 
commit me; also my black-red-golden 
Burschenband? Will you keep the 
things for me? No search will ever 
be made in your rooms, as you have 
never belonged to any Burschenschaft 
—besides, all the world knows what a 
sober old Philistine you are.” 

It did strike me at the time how fe- 
verish his movements were, and eye 
and voice equally unsteady. I had 
never before seen him so much moved. 
But I put it all down to the intense in- 
terest he took in public matters. 

When we shook hands at parting— 
he was going to spend Christmas in his 
Suabian home—his hand trembled and 
was cold and damp; nor did he bid me 
farewell as cordially as was his custom 
when we parted for any length of time. 
Did he really know that it was a part- 
ing for life—for all eternity ? 

We have never met again; and may 
Heaven preserve me and also him from 
a chance meeting! Without opening 
the parcel containing the ‘‘ dangerous 
papers,” I put it into my desk and re- 
turned to my writing table. 

I was busy writing a Christmas let- 
ter to my mother, full of life, and hope, 
and plans for a happy future—more 
than half intended for Constance’s 
eyes. I spoke of next Christmas, and 
conjured up visions of possible de- 
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light. That same night I was roughly 
awakened from my sleep. My small 
room was full of gensdarmes, and I 
was arrested, suspected of intended 
high treason. They tore open all 
drawers and wardrobes, and threw 
everything they contained on the floor; 
papers were sealed up and confiscated 
—even my collections of minerals, 
plants, and beetles were not spared. I 
myself was marched off, stunned by 
the suddenness of the blow, to the 
‘* Hausvogtei.” 

There, in a damp dark cell—for even 
daylight had been considered too great 
a luxury for a demagogue, and sky- 
traps, fastened outside the grated 
openings, and expressly invented for 
this purpose, shut it out—there I sat 
on my bundle of straw for weeks and 
months, waiting day after day to be 
brought before the committee, and to 
be informed on what charge I had been 
arrested. I firmly believed at the 
same time that my liberation must at 
once follow, as nothing but a mistake 
could have caused my arrest. But as 
more than three thousand demagogues 
had to be examined, much time must 
necessarily elapse before my turn could 
come. 

And how were these examinations 
conducted? The clever ‘‘inquirers 
and investigators ” understood perfect- 
ly well how to detect decided guilt in 
the most innocent scribblings; and with 
youths inexperienced in life and law 
matters, it was not difficult so to frame 
their questions that almost anything 
they confessed might be construed into 
high treason, as that was understood 
in those times, At last my turn came. 

Some one had denounced me anony- 
mously, accusing me of high treason 
and conspiracy. A black-red-golden 
ribbon was fourld in my possession, 
moreover the small parcel of Alex’s 
papers, containing fantastic odes to 
liberty, several beery speeches, and a 
list of the Burschenschaft members 
written in cypher. 

They smiled incredulously when I 
assured them of my entire innocence, 
and shrugged their shoulders contemp- 
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tuously when I solemnly protested that 
the ribbon and papers belonged toa 
friend, whose name, however, I must 
keep secret. Fool that I was, but I 
still considered Alex my friend. Of 
course I was fully committed, and af- 
ter some months dragged to the bas- 
tille of Berlin, the dark casemates of 
Kipenich, there to be detained as po- 
litical prisoner while our trial went on. 
During the summer a letter from my 
mother brought me the news that my 
friend, young Baron Alex, had again 
arrived in the little town on the Baltic, 
and that everybody talked of his en- 
gagement with my own Constance. I 
could not believe it, did not believe it, 
till doubt was no longer possible. 
Whatever might now happen to me 
was utterly immaterial. I did not care 
about anything. Nothing remained to 
be lost, once Constance was lost to me. 
And you, my friend, who belong to 
more enlightened times, who see every- 
thing an accomplished fact, which 
those young men dreamed about and 
strove to accomplish, for which they 
had to pay by long years of imprison- 
ment; you who see before you a united 
German confederation, trial by jury, 
freedom of the press, a North German 
Parliament, in which sit, called there 
by the sovereign will of the nation, not 
a few of those old ‘‘demagogues ”— 
you can scarcely understand the judi- 
cial proceedings of those days, with 
their hunting down of demagogues., 
Our detention under trial lasted 
nearly three whole years. Not till 
August 4, 1836, was our sentence pro- 
nounced. And it was to the following 
effect: ‘‘ Death by the axe” for high 
treason. Thirty-nine Burschenschafter 
besides myself were thus condemned. 
But how sweet those words sounded to 
my weary heart. I Kad not dared to 
hope for such a speedy release; only 
the release was not to come after all. 
By especial grace and mercy the sen- 
tence of death was commuted to ‘‘ im- 
prisonment in the fortresses” for thir- 
ty years. When this ‘‘ grace” was an- 
nounced a fierce yell arose from the 
ranks of my fellow sufferers, 
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More than a thousand young men, 
just entering on life, were sentenced to 
imprisonment for terms of years vary- 
ing from six to thirty respectively ; 
four of them for the whole term of 
their natural life. 

They dragged us about from one 
fortress to the other, as if we were 
dangerous felons—from one damp, 
dark casemate to another, often more 
than a hundred miles, in bitterly cold 
winter weather, in the worst of con- 
veyances, mounted gensdarmes at our 
side. Every honest burgher who saw 
us thus pass turned away in horror. 
We were held up as a fearful example. 

And year after year these young men 
remained prisoners—young only in 
years; for their hair turned gray and 
their hopes of life wasted away, shut 
up as they were in the foul-aired case- 
mates of Képenich, Spandau, Silber- 
berg, Glatz, Magdeburg, and Gran- 
dentz, shivering and despairing of 
themselves, of God, and of the whole 
world. How many a heart, how many 
a character, how much talent, power, 
and courage were lost to the world in 
this gray, stagnant monotony! 

Will not God some day require these 
wasted lives at the hands of those on 
whose consciences the guilt lies ? Many 
could not bear this death in life. They 
fell ill and pined away, or sought and 
found death by their own hands. 
Others risked their lives trying to es- 
cape, but only few succeeded. Some 
went mad. 

I did not lay violent hands on my- 
self, neither did I try to escape, and I 
did not go mad. To all this some lit- 
tle love of life .is necessary, and I did 
not even care sufficiently for life to 
think of flight and liberty, or hate it 
enough to throw it away. Moreover 
my mother’s dying charge—for she died 
soon after my sentence was pronounced 
—had been that I was ‘‘to wish to 
live.” 

And year after year passed gray and 
heavily over the gloomy casemates, 
over my broken heart, my rigid, color- 
less features. My hair turned gray. 

But why should I pain you any long- 
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er with these mournful recollections of 
events which brought such endless 
misery to German families without 
number, and fell as a blight on all 
there was of young manhood in Ger- 
many, and for nothing but a mere 
phantom ? 

And then at last Friedrich Wilhelm 
Ill. of Prussia died, and his noble son, 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV., opened wide 
th¢ prison doors of the demagogues, 
August 10, 1840. And all the young 
old faces, brightened by liberty’s gold- 
en beams, hurried home to their fami- 
lies. 

I had no home, no one tolove. I 
stood alone and forlorn in a world 
grown strange tome. My mother was 
dead. Constance was dead. She died 
only a few months after that merry be- 
trothal at the second Herbst, and never 
was Alex’s wife. 

Oh! and I could not even bate this 
amiable, treacherous friend! My heart 
had entirely died during these seven 
long years of being buried alive. Ido 
not know to this day whether he pur- 
posely gave me those papers, and him- 
self denounced me. I never tried to 
find out. To what purpose? Every- 
thing had become indifferent to me. I 
cared for nothing, not even for re- 
venge. Still, during many a long 
prison night, his words rang in my 
ears: ‘* Whatever I really want, gain it 
I will at any price, here or hereafter.” 
He is now a distinguished member of 
the Corps Diplomatique. His titled 
name appears often in the different 
newspapers. I read it like any other 
name ; sometimes only I wonder wheth- 
er his many titles and stars have 
brought him real happiness. 

My guardian and his wife had soon 
followed their darling into the grave. 
They had never made one effort to as- 
sist me; had believed me guilty at 
once, and to atone for this neglect had 
left me the whole of their not incon- 
siderable fortune. I gave the larger 
share of it to the poor prisoners. With 
the remainder I wandered out into the 
wide world. That was henceforth to 
be my home. 
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My other home on earth I have only 
once seen again. On a dark, stormy 
night in autumn I knelt down at the 
graves of my dear ones, and shed no 
tears, but before the dawn broke I was 
up and wandering away out into the 
world. I have roamed through most 
of its known and unknown regions; 
but not as an idle dreamer. I have 
worked, worked much and thorough- 
ly, and I have studied nature. They 
say I am a celebrated man, a great nat- 
uralist. "Tis no merit of mine. No 
ambition, no thirst of knowledge 
drove me out into the world. I felt I 
must work to keep hands and brains 
from doing worse ; from throwing away 
the life which was not mine to dispose 
of thus. And the last written bene- 
diction of my mother gave me strength 
to persevere. The poor, trembling 
writing was hallowed by her last tears. 

Only no work could teach me to for- 
get. Inthe glowing heat of the Sa- 
hara, in the snow fields of Siberia and 
Greenland, in the tombs of the Pyra- 
mids, and in the solitudes of the wild 
Cordilleras, I heard again and again 
the waves of the Baltic beating on the 
wood-crested shores; heard beech, and 
oak, and hazel rustle, and above it all 
and through it all heard a clear, sweet 
voice speak to me in accents that only 
once in life go straight to a man’s 
heart and are never forgotten. 


EPILOGUE. 

Some years ago I spent the summer 
months in one of the many lovely val- 
leys of the Harz mountains, and I often 
met the old naturalist on my lonely 
peregrinations. At first we only ex- 
changed mute ssiutations, till one day 
I found at the foot of a steep hillside 
a small tin case full of freshiy gather- 
ed plants, and soon after I saw the old 
gentleman approach through the un- 
derwood, apparently looking for some- 
thing. I was only too pleased to have 
this opportunity for addressing the 
solitary wanderer. I had long felt in- 
terested in him. I knew that during 
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the summer months he lived entirely 
by himself in a rudely constructed log 
house on one of the high wooded hills. 
The calm look in his eyes was sufficient 
evidence that no mere melancholy mo- 
nomania had driven him thither. 

Whenever after this we met in the 
woods we continued our walk togeth- 
er, and every meeting increased my 
respect forhim. His knowledge seem- 
ed boundless, and his manner was pe- 
culiarly simple and straighforward. 

Soon I asked and received permis- 
sion to visit him in his mountain home. 
He willingly showed and explained to 
me all his treasures, consisting of 
books and natural collections; later 
on our conversation led to the chance 
discovery that we both came from the 
shores of the Baltic. This quite ce- 
mented our friendship. 

The last evening before my depar- 
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ture, at the end of the vacation, I 
brought him some sketches from our 
mutual home; and unprepared as he 
was for the sudden rush of memories 
which they awakened, he was too vio- 
lently agitated to regain his wonted 
composure silently and unaided. Then 
it was that he told me the story of his 
life. When he had finished I quietly 
shook hands with him and descended 
into the valiey. He went out into*the 
darkening wooas. 

We both felt we were not likely to 
meet again, but there are histories of 
lives any comment on which would be 
almost profanation. 

Some wecks ago I read his name in 
the papers, with many laudatory re- 
marks attached to it. He had been 
slain by the savages on a voyage of 
discovery in a remote part of Africa. 

Miss JURGENSEN. 
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A SONNET. 





HOOSING fit names to call my leman by, 
When I regard her majesty of mien, 
And mark how proud she is, I say, ‘‘ My queen!” 
In loyal lowliness—and marvel why 
My love did ever dare to look so high; 
But when, anon, I feel the soft caress 
Of her dear eyes, fulfilled of tenderness 
And passionate desire, ‘‘ Darling!” I cry, 
As one who sees at last his long-sought mate, 
Nor thinks of high or low, but only this, 
To love and to be loved, how sweet it is; 
Then, gazing on her beauty, all elate 
With gladness, I exclaim, ‘‘ Mine, mine alone ! 
My love, my life, my beautiful, my own!” 


Joun G. Saxe. 














N the month of August, 1771, 
Charles Edouard, ‘‘the last of 

the Stuarts,” while travelling in Italy, 
was suddenly called to Paris by the 
foreign minister, the Duc d’Aiguillon. 
He was received with great éclat by 
the court of Versailles, and listened 
to a project it offered him to contract 
a marriage, and thereby continue his 
royal race. Favoring the view of the 
French Cabinet, his gaze was directed 
to the Princess Louise de Stolberg, a 
German maiden, some thirty-three 
years his junicr. Her father, a com- 
mander in the Austrian service, was 
killed in the battle of Leuthen in 1757, 
leaving his wife and four children 
only the heritage of an _ illustrious 
name. Louise, who was but four years 
of age, was reared in a convent of Flan- 
ders, passing afterward into one of 
those charities instituted for persons 
of high birth and no fortune. Resign- 
ed to her fate, she cultivated music, 
drawing, and poesy. She was very 
beautiful, gay, spirituelle, and endow- 
ed with a kindness of soul which won 
all hearts. Charles Edouard was of 
the Cassius physique, and in disposi- 
tion irritable and capricious. But 
notwithstanding the complete dispari- 
ty between the two, the marriage was 
arranged and solemnized in April of 
the next year. They were given an 
annual pension of 240,000 livres, by 
the courts of France, Spain, and Na- 
ples, with the title of Comte and Com- 
tesse d’Albani. A medallion was 
struck to commemorate the event, 
bearing a portrait of him on one side, 
surrounded with the words in Latin, 
‘*Charles III, born 1720. King of 
England, France, and Ireland. 1766.” 
On the other side was the portrait of 
the Countess, with the inscription, 
‘*Louise, Queen of England, France, 
and Ireland. 1772.” Two days after 


their marriage they left for Italy. 
Their house at Florence became at 
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once the centre of social rank. With 
a train of domestics, three or four 
chamberlains, and as many maids of 
honor, it was like a miniature court of 
the King and Queen of England. The 
‘*Pretender” was chatty and affable 
at times, while the Countess, more 
French than German in character, em- 
bellished everything with her gaiety. 
She was of medium height, blonde, 
with dark eyes that passed for blue or 
black, according to expression, a nose 
slightly rétroussé, skin white as an Eng- 
lishwoman’s, and with a manner to 
turn heads and win hearts at will, so 
elegant, simple, and sweet it was. 

But the domestic life of the Count- 
ess, 80 inauspiciously begun, became at 
length almost unbearable. The dispo- 
sition of the Count becoming more and 
more embittered by his failure to win 
and wearthe English crown, was ren- 
dered insufferable by the gloom and 
fierceness of fits of drunkenness, when 
his treatment of his wife amounted to 
brutality. 

It was at this epoch that Alfieri, in 
common with most of the grand sei- 
gneurs of the country and strangers of 
distinction, was presented at the house 
of the Countess. He was then twenty- 
seven years of age, and had only seri- 
ously begun, after a youth of almost 
unexampled waste and folly, to apply 
the ardent fire and passion of his life 
to noble work. Of noble birth and 
fortune, left master of himself at six- 
teen years of age, he had led a wild life 
of dissipation, travel, and licentious 
intrigue. Finally, becoming furious 
at his slavish life of infamy, he took 
advantage of a quarrel he had with his 
last mistress—at whose feet he had 
written, as an amusement, his first trag- 
edy—and came to Florence to study 
the Tuscan, of which he was ignorant 
asa Vandal, and with the resolution to 
become a tragic poet. He had a reso- 
lute mind, an indomitable spirit, very 
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opinionated, a heart full and overflow- 
ing with all sorts of passions, of furi- 
ous love, of profound hate, and a hor- 
ror of tyranny. 

During the previous summer he had 
often in Florence, without seekigg it, 
met avery beautiful lady, a stranger 
of high distinction, whom it was im- 
possible not to remark, from her al- 
ways new and infinite charms—the 
Countess of Albany. In writing of 
his acquaintance with her he says: 
‘*Plunged in my studies and the sav- 
age and fantastic melancholy of my na- 
ture, I refused at first to be presented 
at her house; I had vowed for ever- 
more to avoid all women who seemed 
to be both lovely and beautiful; but it 
seemed to be my destiny to meet her 
everywhere, at the theatre, in my 
promenades, and there remained in my 
eyes and heart the charm of a very 
agrecable impression. She had very 
black eyes, full of a soft fire, joined— 
a thing very rare—to a complexion of 
dazzling whiteness, which, with her 
blonde hair, gave an éclat to her beau- 
ty difficult to forget. She was twenty- 
five years old, possessed a lively taste 
for literature and the fine arts, and the 
character of an angel, despite her 
painful fortune and the disagreeable 
domestic circumstances which prevent- 
ed her from enjoying a happiness she 
richly merited. There seemed too 
many dangers for me to hazard an ac- 
quaintance with her; but finally, press- 
ed on all sides by my friends, and be- 
lieving myself henceforward sufficient- 
ly strong to safely incur such risks, I 
allowed myself to be presented at her 
court, and was not long in finding my- 
self won. The approach of this fourth 
and last fever of my heart was an- 
nounced, happily for me, by very dif- 
ferent symptoms from those which had 
preceded the others. In this I was 
moved by an intellectual passion, 
which, mingling with that of the 
heart, produced, to speak after the 
manner of a poet, an ineffable and con- 
fused mélange, which, with less ardor 
and impetuosity, possessed something 
more profound, more deeply felt, and 
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more durable. Such was the flame 
which, to date from that epoch, placed 
itself insensibly at the head of all my 
affections, of all my thoughts, and 
which henceforth can die out only 
with my life. Having learned at the 
end of two months that she was the 
woman I sought (since far from finding 
in her, as in ordinary women, an ob- 
stacle to literary glory, a love which 
inspired me with a distaste for useful 
occupations, and to shrink, so to speak, 
my thoughts, I found, on the contra- 
ry, an incentive, an encouragement 
and example for all that was good), I 
learned to appreciate a treasure so 
rare, and from that moment yielded 
my heart entirely toher. Ithen began 
to work joyously; that is to say, with 
the serenity of a heart appeased, and 
as a man who has found his aim and 
support.” 

Alfieri, although in good grace of 
the Count d’Albani, was often witness 
of his brutalities to his wife, and as a 
gentleman and poet thought to fulfil a 
twofold duty in breaking her chains. 
How to elude the vigilance of Charles 
III. was a question of moment, in that 
he always accompanied his wife when 
she went out, and he never left her at 
home without locking her in. How- 
ever, after consultation with her 
friends, an excuse was made to visit 
the convent Bianchette, to see some 
marvels of needlework. The Countess 
being admitted into a room where men 
were not, chose to remain ! The Count 
became furious, beat on the door with 
his cane, and threatened to demolish 
all the convents in Italy if either his 
wife did not return to him or he be 
permitted to see her. But upon being 
convinced that resistance was useless, 
he was obliged to retire. 

For the Countess it was only the first 
step toward deliverance. From the 
convent of Bianchette she was taken 
by the Count’s brother—the Cardinal 
of York—and placed in the convent of 
Ursulines at Rome, her coach being 
guarded by Alfieri, and one Gehegan, 
an Irishman in disguise and well armed, 
until all were well out of Florence. 
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While in the convent at Rome, Al- 
fieri saw her but once, and then only 
through a grating. But her charms 
soon triumphed over the rigor of the 
Cardinal, and she was received into the 
palace of her brother-in-law, allowed 
to see society and frequent assem- 
blages, at which she immediately be- 
came as great a belle as she had been 
in Florence. Alfieri, whose devotion 
overleaped the bounds of prudence, 
was obliged to leave Rome for a time, 
as the ‘‘ world ” thought the Countess 
was too easily and promptly made 
happy ! 

Not long after this, the King of 
Sweden, Gustave III., travelling in 
Italy and becoming interested in the 
situation of this ill-mated pair, charged 
himself to get them divorced, and the 
Count consented to a formal act of 
separation. From this moment the 
one supreme thought of the Countess 
was to rejoin her existence with that of 
Alfieri. At first she enveloped her 
whereabouts with something of mys- 
tery, giving him rendezvous in sum- 
mer time at the foot of the Vosges or 
on the shores of the Rhine, and then, 
finally, they united themselves perma- 
nently for all time, whether for voy- 
agers or sojourners, in London, Paris, 
or Florence. 

‘*Love in Italy,” wrote Lamartine, 
‘is the most avowed and at the same 
time the most serious sentiment of a 
man. The woman herself, often so 
light elsewhere, is here deprived of all 
coquetry, that vain mask of love and 
constancy. Her liaisons are tacit oaths 
of which morality may disapprove, 
but which usage excuses, and fidelity 
justifies.” So in love Madame d’Al- 
bani was a true Italian, for Alfieri was 
her whole thought. She acted with 
no false pretensions, and manifested 
no evasiveness, from the moment she 
had remarked the fact and compre- 
hended his love. But she only lived 
with him publicly after the death of 
her husband. which occurred at Rome 
in 1788, eleven years after her ac- 
quaintance with Alfieri. He received 


in his last days the care of a daughter 
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—a child born out of wedlock—who 
nobly tried to soften, if possible, the 
sadness of his degraded old age. 

In 1791 the Countess visited Lon- 
don with Alfieri, which was something 
for the widow of a man who came so 
near being the Kingof England; but 
on the arm of the poet all that was a 
secondary consideration. Horace Wal- 
pole saw her there as she was present- 
ed at court, announced as the ‘ Prin- 
cess of Stolberg.” ‘*She was very 
elegantly attired,” he wrote, ‘‘ and not 
at all embarrassed.” The King and 
Queen paid her the most marked at- 
tention, and gave her a box at the 
opera. But at that time she was no 
longer a beauty; she still had her beau- 
tiful eyes and teeth, but for the rest 
was one of Rubens’s women grown old, 
At Paris she met Madame de Staél, 
Josephine de Beauharnais, Madame de 
Genlis, and women of that class. She 
always spoke and wrote in French, 
only learning Italian to please Alfieri, 
who hated France. In vain she tried 
to tame the poet to Parisian society; 
but his repugnance was invincible. 

The ten years she passed publicly 
with her friend were entirely conse- 
crated to soften his bitterness, humor 
his tastes, and to enter, so far as she 
could, into the interpretation of his 
tragedies at home—an undertaking he 
at first carried on with the fire and ar- 
dor which he put into everything. 

The Countess, who knew well Eng- 
lish, German, French, and Italian, and 
was well versed in ancient and modern 
literature, could talk with him on all 
subjects, and was a continual source 
of refreshment both to his mind and 
heart. Although her taste for reading 
constantly increased, and she read 
everything, history, moral, romance, 
philosophy, theology, without seeming 
herself a savante, her criticisms and 
judgments were greatly sought after. 
She usually read with a pen in her 
hand, noting down a large part of her 
reading. ; 

Why she did not marry Alfieri was 
a question often asked, and the idea 
at one time was generally accepted 
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that a secret marriage service between 
them had been performed; but no 
proof was ever found to that effect. 
She seemed never to forget her rank as 
‘Queen of England”—Madame de 
Statl always addressed her as ‘‘ma 
chtre souveraine, ” and Alfieri was prob- 
ably too proud of her title as cara s0- 
trana, to wish her to exchange it for 
that of Countess d’Alfieri. Of what 
she was to him he gave frequent and 
deep expression. In dedicating his 
‘* Myrrha” to her, he writes: ‘‘ Thou 
alone art the source of my glory, and 
of my inspiration; my life dates from 
the day when it was blended with 
thine.” In his autobiography he 
writes of her: ‘‘ After ten entire years, 
at the moment I am writing this child- 
ishness, henceforth, alas ! entered upon 
the sad season of disenchantment. 
Deeper and deeper becomes my love 
for her, in measure as time destroys 
in her that which is not her, those 
frail advantages of beauty which must 
dic. Each day my heart is lifted, 
softened, made better because of her, 
and I dare to believe, to say, that it is 
with her as-with me; that her heart, 
in supporting itself upon mine, draws 
from it new strength.” While the 
verses he wrote about her immortal- 
ized her for the readers of Italian lit- 
erature. His death, in 1803, at the 
age of fifty-four, was premature. Ex- 
hausted and consumed by his fever 
and rage of work, he would lock 
himself in his room, forcing himself 
to write verses night and day, or study 
Greek. To write tragedies in Italian 
that should lift his country to a dra- 
matic level with that of ancient Greece 
was the patriotism and ambition of his 
life. An artist described him: ‘‘ Tall 
in stature, head bent toward the earth, 
a fine bust upon two slender legs, 
white skin, azure eyes, air noble, nose 
straight, lips beautiful, teeth perfect 
—paler than a king on his throne; 
sometimes hard, bitter, sometimes 
gentle and sweet; furious always, 
wicked never; mind and heart in con- 
tinual battle; usually sad, but by mo- 
ments very gay—a man to force the 
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beholder to ask, ‘ Man, art thou grand 
or vile ?’” 

Before the death of Alfieri, which he 
“believed and desired would occur 
before hers, but if God willed other- 
wise, that he might soon be buried 
with her in the same tomb,” he wrote 
their epitaphs, those which one reads 
on their tombs to-day in the church of 
Santa Croce, in Florence: 

‘**Here lies, finally, Victor Alficri 
d’Ask,” wrote he for himself; ‘‘a fer- 
vent adorer of the muses, uplifting 
only the truth, and consequently, by 
all right, odious to despots who com- 
manded to all slaves who obey; un- 
known of the multitude, because he 
never filled a public employ; beloved 
of a small number of choice friends, 
and despised by none, unless perhaps 
by himself.” For the Countess he 
wrote: ‘‘ Here reposes Louise de Stol- 
berg, Countess of Albany, highly il- 
lustrious by her birth, her beauty, her 
character, and the incomparable can- 
dor of her soul. During the space of 
—— years, cherished above all by Vic- 
tor Aliieri (near whom she is buried in 
the same tomb), and always honored 
by him as a mortal divinity.” 

The letters written by the Countess 
after his death are monuments of ten- 
derness and desolation. ‘‘ You can 
judge, my dear Baldeile, of my grief,” 
she wrote to a friend, ‘‘from the 
manner in which I lived with the in- 
comparable friend I have lost. It will 
be seven weeks Saturday since he 
died, and it seems as if the blow fell 
upon me but yesterday. I have lost 
consolation, support, society—all—a// / 
I am alone in the world which has be- 
come to me a desert. I detest life 
which is become to me odious, and I 
should be only too happy to finish a 
career of which I have been very 
weary, because of the terrible circum- 
stances in these later years of which 
we have been witnesses; but I sup- 
ported them, having beside me a sub- 
lime soul, who gave me courage. 

He killed himself by force of work, 
and his last undertaking, six come- 
dies, was beyond his strength. He 
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succumbed after the sixth day, with- 
out knowing that he was dying, and 
expired without agony—like a lamp 
which lacked oil. I was with him un- 
til the last moment. You will judge 
how that cruel sight persecutes me ! 
I am profoundly miserable. There is 
no longer happiness for me in this 
world, after having lost at my age a 
friend like him, who for twenty-six 
years never gave me a moment of sor- 
row, only such as circumstances heap- 
ed upon us both. I am day by day 
more and more overwhelmed by my 
loss, and I do not know how to en- 
dure my unhappy life.” 

But she continued to live, because, 
as she said, she ‘‘could not die,” and 
in this supplement of her life was com- 
prehended what many regarded as her 
greatest fault, but which found much 
excuse in the very nature of circum- 
stances, A young painter, named Fa- 
bre, a pupil of David, who had been 
presented to her and Alfieri, made 
portraits of the two friends at Flor- 
ence. Amateur and curious, rather 
lazy, like most people who talk much, 
he had more finesse than ambition, 
and was better fitted for society and 
dilettantism than for glory. He ad- 
mired the Countess, and after the 
death of Alfieri he gave himself to her, 
and she accepted him. He was four- 
teen years younger than herself—he 
being thirty-seven and she fifty-one— 
and his relation to her seems to have 
been wholly filial. He did not live in 
her house, but always dined there, 
but never fancied that he filled the 
void of Alfieri. The apartment of the 
poet, on the upper floor of the house, 
remained always closed, as if a sacred 
place. 

The life of the Countess, like Ital- 
ian life in general, and particularly 
that of the Florentines, continued reg- 
ular, even to monotony. In all sea- 
sons, when the weather permitted, she 
went out in the morning, and in the 
summer, before seven o'clock, she 
turned, alone and unattended, toward 
the Cascine, which at that hour was 
solitary. Every body knew her by 
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her invariable costume, her irresolute 
step, a little heavy, her large hat and 
shawl, and a habit she had of resting 
her hands on her hips. Returning to 
her house, she breakfasted, and then 
entered her library and read. She oc- 
cupied herself with a very extended 
correspondence, and kept it in perfect 
order. She received visits from inti- 
mate friends, but made few herself. 
She never invited more than two or 
three at a time to dine, her receptions 
being for the evening. Her crowning 
tribute to the memory of Alfieri was 
his tomb, born of the triple enthusiasm 
of Canova, Fabre, and herself. 

In 1809 she was suddenly called to 
Paris by Napoleon for the same reason 
he had sent Madame de Stat] jrom 
Paris—the influence exerted by her 
salon. Upon this journey, made by 
short stages she was accompanied by 
Fabre. The Emperor said to her 
upon her arrival, ‘‘I know your influ- 
ence upon Florentine society, and I 
know also that you employ it in a 
sense opposed to my policy. You are 
an obstacle to my projects of fusion 
between the Tuscans and French. It 
is for this that I called you to Paris, 
where you are free, Madame la Com- 
tesse, to satisfy your taste for the fine 
arts.” Sle soon convinced Napoleon 
that he was wrong, but remained some 
months in the French capital, and 
then returned, 

In her later years she no longer went 
out, and kept her salon open every 
evening. She was always seated in 
the same place in an easy chair, and 
wore a black silk dress, cut without 
much regard to the reigning mode. 
She wore a large white fichu in full 
folds: her hair, worn in curls, at each 
side of her face was ornamented with 
a large bow. If a lady of high rank 
entered, she half rose from her seat: 
she contented herself by giving to oth- 
ers simply a gesture from her head and 
hand. It was easy to fancy that she 
retained to the last something of the 
sovereign. Every Sunday evening she 
brought together the young girls and 
boys of the city, who came to play and 
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dance. Fabre, although neither hand- 
some nor brilliant, and who set one 
wondering what he possessed that 
should so please the friend of Alfieri, 
held his rank among the most distin- 
guished in the ‘‘ court” of the Count- 
ess, by his compass of ideas, and the 
accent of his mind; but the Countess 
was very fond of drawing, and he had 
formerly given her lessons in painting. 

In 1823, the year preceding the death 
of the Countess, Fabre was suffering 
severely from the gout. She was accus- 
tomed to go and sit with him three or 
four hours each day to distract him 
from his pain. He possessed a pre- 
cious gallery of pictures, and a large 
portion of Alfieri’s library, which the 
poet had bequeathed to him. A long 
friendship had reigned between these 
three persons during Alfieri’s life, and 
after his death the two survivors natur- 
ally gave more force to that remaining 
between them. Fabre was approach- 
ing sixty, and she was beyond that age 
where goodness and not beauty can 
alone charm. Her death, in the fol- 
lowing year, plunged Florence into 
mourning. Her kindness had won all 
hearts, while her distinction and her 
salon had long been matters of pride to 
the Florentines. Fabre, aside from 
money and souvenirs the Countess 
willed to her friends, received most of 
her personal effects—all the beautiful 
books, Greek, Latin, and Italian, with 
which the chevalier of Homer was so 
passionately in love;'the monumental 
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editions of Aschylus and Alighieri, the 
exemplars of Sophocles and Petrarch, 
of Terence and Ariosto, chosen with 
religious care, on the pages of which 
the poet had written his name; then 
there were the unpublished letters of 
Madame de Stat], Madame de Souza, 
Bonstetten, Sabran, Canova, Ugo Fos- 
colo, Cardinal York, etc. When Fabre 
died, in 1837, he bequeathed all these, 
in connection with his own treasures, 
to his native city, Montpellier, forming 
what is known to-day as the Fabre Mu- 
seum, one oi the most interesting col- 
lections in France, comprising as it 
does the pictures by Raphael, Rubens, 
Poussin, Ribeira, and the medallions, 
engraved stones, marble tablets, etc., 
etc.—an infinity of treasures of his- 
toric, romantic, and legendary value, 
gathered during half a century by the 
‘last of the Stuarts,” an Italian poet, 
a German princess, and a French artist, 
the history of whose lives forms a ro- 
mance rarely equalled. Whatever the 
weaknesses of the poet and princess 
may have been, Alfieri illustrated in his 
life a rarely acknowledged axiom, that 
the demands of a heart and mind, once 
nobly and fully met, insure an eternal 
allegiance; while the friendship of the 
Countess of Albany furnishes a rare in- 
stance of what the expression of a 
heroic and intelligent sympathy may 
accomplish for two minds and two 
hearts, the beneficent influences of 
which a hundred centuries may fail to 
measure. 
Mary A. £. WAGER. 
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I. 

NCE upon a time (as if he had 
lived in a fairy tale) there was 
a very interesting young man. This 
is not a fairy tale, and yet our young 
man was, in some respects, as pretty a 
fellow as any fairy prince. I call him 
interesting because his type of charac- 
ter is one I have always found it agree- 
able to observe. If you fail to consid- 
er him so, I shall be willing to confess 
that the fault is mine and not his; I 
shall have told my story with too little 

skill. 

His name was Benvolio; that is, it 
was not; but we shall call him so for 
the sake both of convenience and of 
picturesqueness. He was more than 
twenty-five years old, but he was not 
yet thirty-five; he had a little proper- 
ty; he followed no regular profession. 
His personal appearance was in the 
highest degree prepossessing. Having 
said this, it were perhaps well that I 
should let you—you especially, madam 
—suppose that he exactly correspond- 
ed to your idea of a well-favored young 
man; but I am. bound to explain defi- 
nitely wherein it was that he resem- 
bled a fairy prince, and I need further- 
more to make a record of certain little 
peculiarities and anomalies in which it 
is probable that your brilliant concep- 
tion would be deficient. Benvolio was 
slim and fair, with clustering locks, 
remarkably fine eyes, and such a frank, 
expressive smile that, on the journey 
through life, it was almost as service- 
able to its owner as the magic key, or 
the enchanted ring, or the wishing- 
cap, or any other bauble of necroman- 
tic properties. Unfortunately this 
charming smile was not always at his 
command, and its place was sometimes 
occupied by a very dusky and ill-con- 
ditioned frown, which rendered the 
young man no service whatever—not 
even that of frightening people; for 
though it expressed extreme irritation 





and impatience, it was characterized by 
the brevity of contempt, and the only 
revenge upon disagreeable things and 
offensive people that it seemed to ex- 
press a desire for on Benvolio’s part 
was that of forgetting and ignoring 
them with the utmost possible celerity. 
It never made any one tremble, though 
now and then it perhaps made sensi- 
tive people murmur an imprecation or 
two. You might have supposed from 
Benvolio’s manner, when he was in 
good humor (which was the greater 
part of the time), from his brilliant, 
intelligent glance, from his easy, irre- 
sponsible step, and in especial from 
the sweet, clear, lingering, caressing 
tone of his voice—the voice as it 
were of a man whose fortune has been 
made for him, and who assumes, a 
trifle egotistically, that the rest of the 
world is equally at leisure to share with 
him the sweets of life, to pluck the 
wayside flowers, and chase the butter- 
flies afield—you might have supposed, 
I say, from all this luxurious assurance 
of demeanor, that our hero really had 
the wishing-cap sitting invisible on 
his handsome brow, or was obliged 
only to close his knuckles together a 
moment to exert an effective pressure 
upon the magic ring. The young 
man, I have said, was compounded of 
many anomalies; I may say more ex- 
actly that he was a tissue of absolute 
contradictions. He did possess the 
magic ring, in a certain fashion; he 
possessed, in other words, the poetic 
imagination. Everything that fancy 
could do for him was done in perfec- 
tion. It gave him immense satisfac- 
tions; it transfigured the world; it 
made very common objects sometimes 
seem radiantly beautiful, and it con- 
verted beautiful ones into infinite 
sources of intoxication. Benvolio had 


what is called the poetic temperament. 
It is rather out of fashion to describe a 
man in these terms; but I believe, in 
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spite of much evidence to the contrary, 
that there are poets still; and if we 
may call a spade a spade, why should 
we not call such a person as Benvolio 
a poet ? 

These contradictions that I speak of 
ran through his whole nature, and 
they were perfectly apparent in his 
habits, in his manners, in his conver- 
sation, and even in his person. It was 
as if the souls of two very different 
men had been thrown together in the 
same mould and they had agreed, for 
convenience’ sake, to use the very vul- 
gar phrase of the day, to run the ma- 
chine in alternation, The machine 
with Benvolio was always the imagi- 
nation; but in his different moods it 
kept a very different tune. To an 
acute observer his face itself would 
have betrayed these variations; and it 
is certain that his dress, his talk, his 
way of spending his time, one day and 
another, abundantly indicated them. 
Sometimes he looked very young— 
rosy, radiant, blooming, younger than 
his years, Then suddenly, as the light 
struck his head in a particular manner, 
you would see that his golden locks 
contained a surprising number of sil- 
ver threads; and with your attention 
quickened by this discovery, you would 
proceed to detect something grave and 
discreet in his smile—something vague 
and ghostly, like the dim adumbra- 
tion of the darker half of the lunar 
disk. You might have met Benvolio, 
in certain moods, dressed like a man 
of the highest fashion—wearing his 
hat on his ear, a rose in his buttonhole, 
a wonderful intaglio or an antique Sy- 
racusan coin, by way of a pin, in his 
cravat. Then, on the morrow, you 
would have espied him braving the 
sunshine in a rusty scholar’s coat, with 
his hat pulled over his brow—a cos- 
tume wholly at odds with flowers and 
gems. It was all a matter of fancy; 


but his fancy was a weather-cock and 
faced east or west, as the wind blew. 
His conversation matched his coat and 
trowsers; he talked one day the taik 
of the town; he chattered, he gossip- 
ed, he asked questions and told sto- 
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ries; you would have said that he was 
a charming fellow for a dinner party or 
the pauses of acotillon. The next he 
either talked philosophy or politics, or 
said nothing at all; he was absent and 
indifferent ; he was thinking his own 
thoughts; he had a book in his pocket, 
and evidently he was composing one 
in his head. At home he lived in two 
chambers. One was an immense room 
hung with pictures, lined with books, 
draped with rugs and tapestries, deco- 
rated with a multitude of ingenious 
devices (for of all these things he was 
very fond); the other, his sleeping- 
room, was almost as bare as a monastic 
cell. It had a meagre little strip of 
carpet on the floor, and a dozen well- 
thumbed volumes of classic poets and 


-sages on the mantel-shelf. On the wall 


hung three or four coarsely engraved 
portraits of the most exemplary of 
these worthies; these were the only 
ornaments. But the room had the 
charm of a great window, in a deep 
embrasure, looking out upon a tan- 
gled, silent, moss-grown garden, and 
in the embrasure stood the little ink- 
blotted table at which Benvolio did 
most of his poetic scribbling. The 
windows of his sumptuous sitting- 
room commanded a wide public square, 
where people were always passing and 
lounging, where military music used to 
play on vernal! nights, and half the life 
of the great town went forward. At 
the risk of your thinking our hero a 
sad idler, I will say that he spent an 
inordinate amount of time in gazing 
out of these windows (on either side), 
with his elbows on the sill. The gar- 
den did not belong to the house which 
he inhabited, but to a neighboring 
one, and the proprietor, a graceless 
old miser, was very chary of permits 
to visit his domain. But Benvolio’s 
fancy used to wander through the al- 
leys without stirring the long arms of 
the untended plants, and to bend over 
the heavy-headed flowers without 
leaving a footprint on their beds. It 
was here that his happiest thoughts 
came to him—that inspiration (as we 
may say, speaking of a man of the po- 
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etic temperament) descended upon 
him in silence, and for certain divine, 
appreciable moments stood poised 
along the course of his scratching 
quill. It was not, however, that he 
had not spent some very charming 
hours in the larger, richer apartment. 
He used to receive his friends there— 
sometimes in great numbers, some- 
times at boisterous, many-voiced sup- 
pers, which lasted far into the night. 
When these entertainments were over 
he never made a direct transition to 
his little scholar’s cell, with its garden 
view. He went out and wandered for 
an hour through the dark, sleeping 
streets of the town, ridding himself of 
the fumes of wine, and feeling not at 
all tipsy, but intensely, portentously so- 
ber. More than once, when he came 
back and prepared to go to bed, he 
had seen the first faint glow of dawn 
trembling upward over the tree tops 
of his garden. His friends, coming to 
see him, often found the greater room 
empty, and, advancing, pounded at the 
door of hischamber. But he frequent- 
ly kept quiet, not desiring in the least 
to see them, knowing exactly what 
they were going to say, and not thfnk- 
ing it worth hearing. Then, hearing 
them stride away, and the outer door 
close behind them, he would come 
forth and take a turn in his slippers, 
over his Persian carpets, and glance 
out of the window and see his defeated 
visitant stand scratching his chin in 
the sunny square, and then laugh 
lightly to himself—as is said to be the 
habit of the scribbling tribe in mo- 
ments of production. 

Although he had a family he enjoy- 
ed extreme liberty. His family was so 
large, his brothers and sisters so nu- 
merous, that he could absent himself 
constantly and be little missed. Some- 
times he used this privilege freely; he 
tired of people whom he had seen very 
often, and he had seen, of course, an 
immense deal of his family. At others 
he was extremely domestic; he sud- 
denly found solitude depressing, and 
it seemed to him that if one sought so- 
ciety as a refuge, one needed to be on 
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familiar terms with it, and that with 
no one was familiarity so natural as 
among people who had grown up at a 
common fireside. Nevertheless it fre- 
quently occurred to him—for sooner or 
later everything occurred to him—that 
he was too independent and irrespon- 
sible; that he would be happier if 
his hands were sometimes tied, so long 
as the knot were not too tight. His 
curiosity about all things was great, 
and he satisfied it largely whenever 
the occasion offered itself; but as the 
years went by this pursuit of impartial 
science appeared to produce a singular 
result. He became conscious of an in- 
tellectual condition similar to that of a 
palate which has lost its relish, Toa 
man with a disordered appetite all 


things taste alike, and so it seemed to 


Benvolio that his imagination was los- 
ing its sense of a better and a worse. 
It had still its glowing moments, its 
feasts and its holidays; but, on the 
whole, the spectacle of human life was 
growing flat and stale. This is simply 
a wordy way of expressing that preg- 
nantly synthetic fact—Benvolio was 
blast. He knew it, he knew it be- 
times, and he regretted it acutely. He 
believed that such a consummation 
was not absolutely necessary—especial- 
ly at his time of life; for he said to 
himself that there must be a way of 
using one’s faculties which will keep 
their edges sharp. There was a cer- 
tain possible economy in one’s dealings 
with life which would make the two 
ends meet at the last. What was it? 
The wise man’s duty was to find it out. 
One of its rudiments, he believed, was 
that one grows tired of one’s self soon- 
er than of anything else in the world. 
Idleness, every one admitted, was the 
greatest of follies; but idleness was 
subtle and exacted tribute under a 
hundred plausible disguises. One was 
often idle when one seemed to be ar- 
dently occupied ; one was always idle 
(it might be concluded) when one’s 
occupations had not a high aim. One 
was idle therefore when one was work- 
ing simply for one’s self. Curiosity 
for curiosity’s sake, art for art’s sake, 
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these were essentially broken-winded 
steeds. Hnnui was at the end of 
everything that did not entangle us 
somehow with human life. To get en- 
tangled, therefore, pondered Benvolio, 
should be the wise man’s aim. Poor 
Benvolio had to ponder all this, be- 
cause, as I say, he was a poet and not 
aman of action. A fine fellow of the 
latter stamp would have solved the 
problem without knowing it, and be- 
queathed to his fellow men not cold 
formulas but vivid examples. But 
Benvolio had often said to himself that 
he was born to imagine great things— 
not to do them; and he had said this 
by no means sadly, for, on the whole, 
he was very well content with his por- 
tion. Imagine them he determined 
he would, and on a most magnificent 
scale. He would entangle himself at 
least in a mesh of work—work of the 
most profound and elaborate sort. He 
would handle great ideas, he would 
enunciate great truths, he would write 
immortal verses. In all this there was 
a large amount of talent and a liberal 
share of ambition. I will not say that 
Benvolio was a man of genius; it may 
seem to make the distinction too 
cheap; but he was at any rate a man 
with an intellectual passion; and if, 
being near him, you had been able to 
listen intently enough, he would, like 
the great people of his craft, have 
seemed to emit something of that 
vague, magical murmur—the voice of 
the infinite—which lurks in the invo- 
lutions of a sea-shell. He himself, by 
the way, had once made use of this lit- 
tle simile, and had written a poem in 
which it was melodiously set forth that 
the poetic minds scattered about the 
world correspond to the little shells 
one picks up on the beach, all resonant 
with the echo of ocean. The whole 
thing was of course rounded off with 
the sands of time, the waves of histo- 
ry, and other harmonious conceits. 





Il. 


Bet (as you are naturally expecting 
to hear) Benvolio knew perfectly well 
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that there is one way of getting entan- 
gled which is far more effectual than 
any other—the way that a charming 
woman points out. Benvolio was of 
course in love. Who was his mistress, 
you ask (I flatter myself with some im- 
patience), and was she pretty, was she 
kind, was he successful? Hereby 
hangs my tale, which I must relate 
categorically, 

Benvolio’s mistress was a lady whom 
(as I cannot tell you her real name) it 
will be quite in keeping to speak of as 
the Countess, The Countess was a 
young widow, who had some time 
since divested herself of her mourning 
weeds—which indeed she had never 
worn but very lightly. She was rich, 
extremely pretty, and free to do as 
pleased her. She was passionately 
fond of pleasure and admiration, and 
they gushed forth at her feet in un- 
ceasing streams. Her beauty was not 
of the conventional type, but it was 
dazzlingly brilliant; few faces were 
more expressive, more fascinating. 
Hers was never the same for two days 
together; it reflected her momentary 
circumstances with extraordinary viv- 
idness, and in knowing her you had 
the advantage of knowing a dozen 
different women. She was clever and 
accomplished, and had the credit of 
being perfectly amiable; indeed, it was 
difficult to imagine a person combin- 
ing a greater number of the precious 
gifts of nature and fortune. She re- 
presented felicity, gaiety, success; she 
was made to charm, to play a part, to 
exert a sway. She lived in a great 
house, behind high verdure-muffied 
walls, where other. Countesses, in other 
years, had been the charm and the envy 
of their time. It was an antiquated 
quarter, into which the tide of com- 
merce had lately begun to roll heavily ; 
but the turbid waves of trade broke in 
vain against the Countess’s enclosure, 
and if in her garden and her drawing- 
room you heard the deep uproar of the 
city, it was only as a vague undertone 
to sweeter things—to music, and witty 
talk, and tender dialogue. There was 
something very striking in this un- 
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yielding, elegant privacy, in the midst 
of public toil and traffic. 

Benvolio was a great deal at this 
lady’s house; he rarely desired better 
entertainment. I spoke just now of 
privacy; but privacy was not what he 
found there, nor wiat he wished to 
find. He went there when he wished 
to learn with the least trouble what 
was going on in the world, for the 
talk of the people the Countess gener- 
ally had about her was an epitome of 
the gossip, the rumors, the interests, 
the hopes and fears of polite society. 
She was a thoroughly liberal hostess; 
all she asked was to be entertained; 
if you would contribute to the com- 
mon fund of amusement, of discussion, 
you were a welcome guest, Sooner or 
later, among your fellow-guests, you 
encountered every one of consequence. 
There were frivolous people and wise 
people; people whose fortune was in 
their pockets, and people whose for- 
tune was in their brains; people deep- 
ly concerned in public affairs, and peo- 
ple concerned only with the fit of their 
garments or with the number of the 
people who looked round when their 
names were announced.  Benvolio, 
who liked a large and various social 
spectacle, appreciated all this; but he 
was best pleased, as a general thing, 
when he found the Countess alone. 
This was often his fortune, for the 
simple reason that when the Countess 
expected him, she invariably had her- 
self refused to every one else. This is 
almost an answer to your inquiry 
whether Benvolio was successful in his 
suit. As yet, strictly speaking, there 
was no suit. Benvolio had never made 
love to the Countess. This sounds very 
strange, but it is nevertheless true. 
He was in love with her; he thought 
her the most charming creature con- 
ceivable ; he spent hours with her alone 
by her own orders; he had had oppor- 
tunity—he had been up to his neck in 
opportunity—and yet he had never said 
to her, as would have seemed so natu- 
ral, ‘‘ Dear Countess, I beseech you to 
be my wife.” If you are surprised, I 
may also confide to you that the Count- 
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ess was; and surprise under the circum- 
stances very easily became displeasure. 
It is by no means certain that if Ben- 
volio had made the little speech we 
have just imagined, the Countess 
would have fallen into his arms, con- 
fessed to a mutual flame, and rung in 
Jinis to our tale, with the wedding 
bells. But she nevertheless expected 
him in civility to pay her this supreme 
compliment. Her answer would be— 
what it might be; but his silence was 
a permanent offence. Every man, 
roughly speaking, had asked the Count- 
ess to marry him, and every man 
had been told that she was much 
obliged, but had no idea of marrying. 
Now here, with the one man who failed 
to ask her, she had a great idea of it, 
and his forbearance gave her more to 
think about than all the importunities 
of all her other suitors. The truth was 
she liked Benvolio extremely, and his 
independence rendered him excellent 
service. The Countess had a very lively 
fancy, and she had fingered, nimbly 
enough, the volume of the young man’s 
merits. She was by nature a trifle cold; 
she rarely lost her head; she measured 
each step as she took it; she had had 
little fancies and incipient passions; 
but on the whole she had thought 
much more about love than felt it. 
She had often tried to form an image 
mentally of the sort of man it would 
be well for her to love—for so it was 
she expressed it. She had succeeded 
but indifferently, and her imagination 
had gone a-begging until the day she 
met Benvolio. Then it seemed to her 
that her quest was ended—her prize 
gained. This nervous, ardent, deep- 
eyed youth struck her as the harmoni- 
ous counterpart of her own facile per- 
‘sonality. This conviction rested with 
the Countess on a fine sense of pro- 
priety which it would be vain to at- 
tempt to analyze; he was different 
from herself and from the other men 
who surrounded her, and to be complete 
it seemed to her that she ought to have 
something of that sort in her train. 
In the old days she would have had it in 
the person of a troubadour or a knight- 
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errant; now, a woman who was in her 
own right a considerable social figure 
might conveniently annex it in the form 
of a husband. I don’t know how good 
a judge the Countess was of such mat- 
ters, but she believed that the world 
would hear of Benvolio. She had 
beauty, ancestry, money, luxury, but 
she had not genius; and if genius was 
to be had, why not secure it, and com- 
plete the list? This is doubtless a 
rather coarse statement of the Count- 
ess’s argument; but you have it thrown 
in gratis, as it were; for all lam bound 
to tell you is that this charming young 
woman took a fancy to this clever young 
man, and that she used to cry some- 
times for a quarter of a minute when 
she imagined he didn’t care for her. 
Her tears were wasted, because he did 
care for her—more even than she would 
have imagined if she had taken a favor- 
able view of the case. But Benvolio, I 
cannot too much repeat, was an exceed- 
ingly complex character, and there 
was many a hiatus in the logic of his 
conduct. The Countess charmed him, 
excited him, interested him; he did 
her abundant justice—more than jus- 
tice; but at the end of all he felt that 
she failed to satisfy him. If a man 
could have half a dozen wives— 
and Benvolio had once maintained, 
poetically, that he ought to have— 
the Countess would do very well for 
one of them—possibly even for the best 
of them. But she would not serve 
for all seasons and all moods; she 
needed a complement, an alternative 
—what the French call a repoussoir. 
One day he was going to see her, 
knowing that he was expected. There 
was to be a number of other people— 
in fact, a very brilliant assembly; but 
Benvolio knew that a certain touch of 
the hand, a certain glance of the eye, 
a certain caress of the voice, would be 
reserved for him alone. Happy Ben- 


volio, you will say, to be going about 
the world with such charming secrets 
as this locked up in his young heart ! 
Happy Benvolio indeed; but mark 
how he trifled with his happiness. He 
went to the Countess’s gate, but he 
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went no further; he stopped, stood 
there a moment, frowning intensely, 
and biting the finger of his glove; 
then suddenly he turned and strode 
away in the opposite direction. He 
walked and walked and left the town 
behind him. He went his way till he 
reached the country, and here he bent 
his steps toward a little wood which 
he knew very well, and whither in- 
deed, on a spring afternoon, when she 
had taken a fancy to play at shepherd 
and shepherdess, he had once come 
with the Countess. He flung himself 
on the grass, on the edge of the wood 
—not in the same place where he had 
lain at the Countess’s feet, pulling son- 
nets out of his pocket and reading 
them one by one; a little stream 
flowed beside him; opposite, the sun 
was declining; the distant city lay be- 
fore him, lifting its towers and chim- 
neys against the reddening western 
sky. The twilight fell and deepened 
and the stars came out. Benvolio lay 
there thinking that he preferred them 
to the Countess’s wax candles. He went 
back to town in a farmer’s wagon, 
talking with the honest rustic who 
drove it. 

Very much in this way, when he 
had been on the point of knocking at 
the gate of the Countess’s heart and 
asking ardently to be admitted, he had 
paused, stood frowning, and then 
turned short and rambled away into 
solitude. She never knew how near, 
two or three times, he had come. Two 
or three times she had accused him of 
being rude, and this was nothing but 
the backward swing of the pendulum. 
One day it seemed to her that he was 
altogether too vexatious, and she re- 
proached herself with her good nature. 
She had made herself too cheap; such 
conduct was beneath her dignity; she 
would take another tone. She closed 
her door to him, and bade her people 
say, whenever he came, that she was 
engaged. At first Benvolio only won- 
dered. Oddly enough, he was not 
what is commonly called sensitive; he 
never supposed you meant to offend 
him; not being at all impertinent him- 
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self, he was not on the watch for im- 
pertinence in others. Only, when he 
fairly caught you in the act he was im- 
mensely disgusted. Therefore, as I 
say, he simply wondered what had 
suddenly made the Countess so busy; 
then he remembered certain other 
charming persons whom he knew, and 
went to see how the world wagged 
with them. But they rendered the 
Countess eminent service: she gained 
by comparison, and Benvolio began to 
miss her. All that other charming wo- 
men were who led the life of the 
world (as it is called) the Countess 
was in a superior, in a perfect degree; 
she was the ripest fruit of a high civ- 
ilization; her companions and rivals, 
beside her, had but a pallid bloom, an 
acrid savor. Benvolio had a relish in 
all things for the best, and he found 
himself breathing sighs under the 
Countess’s darkened windows. He 
wrote to her asking why in the world 
she treated him so cruelly, and then 
she knew that her charm was working. 
She was careful not to answer his let- 
ter, and to have him refused at her 
gate as inexorably as ever. It is an ill 
wind that blows nobody good, and 
Benvolio, one night after his dismissal, 
wandered about the moonlit streets 
till nearly morning, composing the 
finest verses he hnad ever produced. 
The subscribers to the magazine to 
which he sent them were at least the 
gainers. But unlike many poets, Ben- 
volio did not on this occasion bury his 
passion in his poem; or if he did, its 
ghost was stalking abroad the very 
next night. He went again to the 
Countess’s gate, and again it was closed 
in his face. So, after a very moderate 
amount of hesitation, he bravely (and 
with a dexterity which surprised him) 
scaled her garden wall and dropped 
down in the moonshine, upon her 
lawn. I don’t know whether she was 
expecting him, but if she had been, 
the matter could not have been bet- 
ter arranged. She was sitting in a 
little niche of shrubbery, with no pro- 
tector but a microscopic lap-dog. She 
pretended to be scandalized at his au- 
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dacity, but his audacity carried the 
hour. ‘‘ This time certainly,” thought 
the Countess, ‘‘he will make his de- 
claration. He didn’t jump that wall, at 
the risk of his neck, simply to ask me 
for a cup of tea.” Not a bit of it; 
Benvolio was devoted, but he was not 
more explicit than before. He declared 
that this was the happiest hour of his 
life; that there was a charming air of 
romance in his position; that, honest- 
ly, he thanked the Countess for hav- 
ing made him desperate; that he 
would never come to see her again but 
by the garden wall; that something, 
to-night—what was it ?—was vastly 
becoming to her; that he devoutly 
hoped she would receive no one else; 
that his admiration for her was un- 
bounded; that the stars, finally, had a 
curious pink light ! He looked at her, 
through the flower-scented dusk, with 
admiring eyes; but he looked at the 
stars as well; he threw back his head 
and folded his arms, and let the conver- 
sation flag while he examined the con- 
stellations. He observed also the long 
shafts of light proceeding from the 
windows of the house, as they fell 
upon the lawn and played among the 
shrubbery. The Countess had always 
thought him a strange man, but to- 
night she thought him stranger than 
ever. She became satirical, and the 
point of her satire was that he was 
after all but a dull fellow; that his 
admiration was a poor compliment; 
that he would do well to turn his at- 
tention to astronomy! In answer to 
this he came perhaps (to the Countess’s 
sense) as near as he had ever come to 
making a declaration. 

‘*Dear lady,” he said, ‘‘ you don’t 
begin to know how much I admire 
you!” 

She left her place at this, and 
walked about her lawn, looking at 
him askance while he talked, trailing 
her embroidered robe over the grass, 
and fingering the folded petals of her 
flowers. He made a sort of sentiment- 
al profession of faith; he assured her 
that she represented his ideal of a cer- 
tain sort of woman. This last phrase 
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made her pause a moment and stare at 
him, wide-eyed. ‘‘Oh, I mean the 
finest sort,” he cried—‘‘ the sort that 
exerts the widest sway. You repre- 
sent the world and everything that the 
world can give, and you represent 
them at their best—in their most gen- 
erous, most graceful, most inspiring 
form. If a man were a revolutionist, 
you would reconcile him to society. 
You are a divine embodiment of all 
the amenities, the refinements, the 
complexities of life! You are the 
flower of urbanity, of culture, of tra- 
dition! You are the product of so 
many influences that it -widens one’s 
horizon to know you; of you too it is 
true that to admire you is a liberal 
education ! Your charm is irresistible ; 
I never approach you without feeling 
it.” 

Compliments agreed with the Count- 
ess, as we may say; they not only 
made her happier, but they made her 
better. It became a matter of con- 
science with her to deserve them. 
These were magnificent ones, and she 
was by no means indifferent to them. 
Her cheek faintly flushed, her eyes 
vaguely glowed, and though her 
beauty, in the literal sense, was ques- 
tionable, all that Benvolio said of her 
had never seemed more true. He said 
more in the same strain, and she lis- 
tened without interrupting him. But 
at last she suddenly became impatient ; 
it seemed to her that this was after 
all a tolerably inexpensive sort of 
tribute. But she did not betray her 
impatience with any petulance; she 
simply shook her finger a moment, to 
enjoin silence, and then she said, iu a 
voice of extreme gentleness—‘‘ You 
have too much imagination!” He 
answered that to do her perfect jus- 
tice, he had too little. To this she 
replied that it was not of her any 
longer he was talking; he had left her 
far behind. He was spinning fancies 
about some highly subtilized figment 
of his brain. The best answer to this, 
it seemed to Benvolio, was to seize her 
hand and kiss it. I don’t know what 
the Countess thought of this form of 
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argument; I incline to think it both 
pleased and vexed her; it was at once 
too much and too little. She snatched 
her hand away and went rapidly into 
the house. Although Benvolio imme- 
diately followed her, he was unable to 
overtake her; she had retired into im- 
penetrable seclusion. A short time 
afterward she left town and went for 
the summer to an estate which she 
possessed in a distant part of the covn- 


try. 


III. 

BENVOLIO was extremely fond of the 
country, but he remained in town 
after all his friends had departed. 
Many of them made him say he would 
come and see them. He promised, or 
half promised, but when he reflected 
that in almost every case he would 
find a house full of fellow-guests, to 
whose pursuits he would have to con- 
form, and that if he rambled away 
with a valued duodecimo in his pocket 
to spend the morning alone in the 
woods, he would be denounced as a 
marplot and a selfish brute, he felt no 
great desire to pack his bag. He had, 
as we know, his moods of expansion 
and of contraction; he had been toier- 
ably expansive for many months past, 
and now the tide of contraction had 
setin. And then I suspect the foolish 
fellow had no money to travel withal. 
He had lately put all his available 
funds into the purchase of a picture— 
an estimable work of the Venetian 
school, suddenly thrown into the mar- 
ket. It was offered for a moderate 
sum, and Benvolio, who was one of 
the first to see it, secured it and hung 
it triumphantly in his room. It had all 
the classic Venetian glow, and he used 
to lie on his divan by the hour, gazing 
at it. It had, indeed, a peculiar prop- 
erty, of which I have known no other 
example. Most pictures that are re- 
markable for their color (especially if 
they have been painted a couple of 
centuries) need a flood of sunshine on 
the canvas to bring it out. But this 
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one seemed to have a hidden radiance 
of its own, which showed brightest 
when the room was half darkened. 
When Benvelio wished especially to 
enjoy his treasure he dropped his Vene- 
tian blinds, and the picture glowed 
forth into the cool dusk with enchant- 
ing effect. It represented, in a fan- 
tastic way, the story of Perseus and 
Andromeda—the beautiful naked 
maiden chained to a rock, on which, 
with picturesque incongruity, a wild 
fig-tree was growing; the green Adri- 
atic tumbling at her feet, and a splen- 
did brown-limbed youth in a curious 
helmet hovering near her on a winged 
horse. The journey his fancy made 
as he lay and looked at his picture 
Benvolio preferred to any journey he 
might make by the public conveyances. 

But he resorted for entertainment, 
as he had often done before, to the 
windows overlooking the old garden 
behind his house, As the summer 
deepened of course the charm of the 
garden increased. It grew more tan- 
gled and bosky and mossy, and sent 
forth sweeter and heavier odors into 
the neighboring air. It was a perfect 
solitude: Benvolio had never seen a 
visitor there. One day, therefore, 
at this time, it puzzled him most 
agreeably to perceive a young girl sit- 
ting under one of the trees. She sat 
there a long time, and though she was 
at a distance, he managed, by looking 
long enough, to make out that she 
was pretty. She was dressed in black, 
and when she left her place her step 
had a kind of nun-like gentleness and 
demureness. Although she was alone, 
she seemed shy and half-startled. She 
wandered away and disappeared from 
sight, save that here and there he saw 
her white parasol gleaming in the 
gaps of the foliage. Then she came 
back to her seat under the great tree, 
and remained there for some time, ar- 
ranging in her lap certain flowers that 
she had gathered. Then she rose 
again and vanished, and Benvolio 
waited in vain for her return. She 
had evidently gone into the house. 
The next day he saw her again, and 
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the next, and the next. On these oc- 
casions she had a book in her hand, 
and she sat in her former place a long 
time, and read it with an air of great 
attention. Now and then she raised 
her head and glanced toward the 
house as if to keep something in sight 
which divided her care; and once or 
twice she laid down her book and 
tripped away to her hidden duties 
with a lighter step than she had shown 
the first day. Benvolio had a fancy 
that she had an invalid parent, or a re- 
lation of some kind, who was unable to 
walk, and had been moved into a win- 
dow overlooking the garden. She al- 
ways took up her book again when 
she came back, and bent her pretty 
head over it with charming earnest- 
ness. Benvolio had already discover- 
ed that her head was pretty. He fan- 
cied it resembled a certain exquisite 
little head on a Greek silver coin 
which lay, with several others, in an 
agate cup on his table. You see he 
had also already taken to fancying, 
and I offer this as the excuse for his 
staring at his modest neighbor by the 
hour in this inordinately idle fashion. 
But he was not really idle, because he 
was—I can’t say falling in love with 
her: he knew her too little for that, 
and besides, he was in love with the 
Countess—but because he was at any 
rate cudgelling his brains about her. 
Who was she? what was she? why 
had he never seen her before? The 
house in which she apparently lived 
was on another street from Benvolio’s 
own, but he went out of his way on 
purpose to look at it. It was an ancient, 
gray, sad-faced structure, with grated 
windows on the ground floor; it look- 
ed like a convent or a prison. Over a 
wall, beside it, there tumbled into the 
street some stray tendrils of a wild 
vine from Benvolio’s garden. Sud- 
denly Benvolio began to fancy that 
the book the young girl in the garden 
was reading was none other than a 
volume of his own, put forth some six 
months before. His volume had a 
white cover and so had this; white 
covers are rather rare, and there was 
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nothing impossible either in this 
young lady’s reading his book or in 
her finding it interesting. Very many 
other women had done the same, 
Benvolio’s neighbor had a pencil in 
her pocket, which she every now and 
then drew forth, to make with it a lit- 
tle mark on her page. This quiet ges- 
ture gave the young man an exquisite 
pleasure. 

I am ashamed to say how much time 
he spent, for a week, at his window. 
Every day the young girl came into 
the garden, At last there befell a 
rainy day—a long, warm summer’s 
rain—and she staid within doors. He 
missed her quite acutely, and wonder- 
ed, half smiling, half-frowning, at her 
absence making such a difference with 
him. He actually depended upon her. 
He didn’t know her name; he knew 
neither the color of her eyes nor the 
shade of her hair, nor the sound of her 
voice; it was very likely that if he 
were to meet her face to face else- 
where, he would not recognize her. 
But she interested him; he liked her; 
he found her little indefinite, black- 
dressed figure sympathetic. He used 
to find the Countess sympathetic, and 
certainly the Countess was as unlike 
this quiet garden nymph as she could 
very well be and be yet a charming 
woman. Benvolio’s sympathies, as 
we know, were broad. After the 
rain the young girl came out again, 
and now she had another book, hav- 
ing apparently finished Benvolio’s. 
He was gratified to observe that she 
bestowed upon this one a much more 
wandering attention. Sometimes she 
let it drop listlessly at her side, and 
seemed to lose herself in maidenly 
revery. Was she thinking how much 
more beautiful Benvolio’s verses were 
than others of the day? Was she per- 
haps repeating them to herself? It 
charmed Benvolio to suppose she 
might be; for he was not spoiled in 
this respect. The Countess knew 
none of his poetry by heart; she was 
nothing of a reader. She had his 
book on her table, but he once noticed 
that half the leaves were uncut. 
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After a couple of days of sunshine 
the rain came back again, to our 
hero’s infinite annoyance, and this 
time it lasted several days. The gar- 
den lay dripping and desolate; its 
charm had quite departed. These 
days passed gloomily for Benvolio; he 
decided that rainy weather, in sum- 
mer, in town, was intolerable. He 
began to think of the Countess again. 
He was sure that over her broad lands 
the summer sun was shining. He saw 
them, in envious fancy, studded with 
joyous Watteau groups, feasting and 
making music under the shade of ances- 
tral beeches. What a charming life ! he 
thought—what brilliant, enchanted, 
memorable days! He had said the 
very reverse of ail this, as you remem- 
ber, three weeks before. I don’t 
know that he had ever formulated the 
idea that men of imagination are not 
bound to be consistent, but he cer- 
tainly conformed to its spirit. We 
are not, however, by any means at the 
end of his inconsistencies. He imme- 
diately wrote a letter tothe Countess 
asking her if he might pay her a visit. 

Shortly after he had sent his letter 
the weather mended, and he went out 
to take awalk. The sun was near set- 
ting; the streets were all ruddy and 
golden with its light, and the scatter- 
ed rain-clouds, broken into a thousand 
little particles, were flecking the sky 
like a shower of opals and ame- 
thysts. Benvolio stopped, as he saun- 
tered along, to gossip a while with 
his friend the bookseller. The book- 
seller was a foreigner and a man of 
taste; his shop was on the corner of 
the great square. When Benvolio 
went in he was serving a lady, and 
the lady was dressed in black. Ben- 
volio just now found it natural to no- 
tice a lady who was dressed in black, 
and the fact that this lady’s face was 
averted made observation at once 
more easy and more fruitless. But at 
last her errand was finished; she had 
been ordering several books, and the 
bookseller was writing down their 
names. Then she turned round, and 
Benvolio saw her face. He stood star- 
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ing at her most inconsiderately, for he 
felt an immediate certainty that she 
was the bookish damsel of the garden. 
She gave a glance round the shop, at 
the books on the walls, at the prints 
and busts, the apparatus of learning, 
in various forms, that it contained, 
and then, with the gentle, half-furtive 
step which Benvolio now knew so 
well, she took her departure. Benvo- 
lio seized the startled bookseller by 
the two hands and besieged him with 
questions. The bookseller, however, 
was able to answer but few of them. 
The young girl had been in his shop 
but once before, and had simply left 
an address, without any name. It 
was the address of which Benvolio 
had assured himself. The books she 
had ordered were all learned works— 
disquisitions on philosophy, on his- 
tory, on the natural sciences. She 
seemed an expert in such matters. 
For some of the volumes that she had 
just bespoken the bookseller was to 
send to foreign countries; the others 
were to be despatched that evening 
to the address which the young girl 
had left. _As Benvolio stood there the 
bibliophilist gathered these latter to- 
gether, and while he was so engaged 
he uttered a little cry of distress: one 
of the volumes of a set was missing. 
The book was a rare one, and it would 
be hard to repair the loss. Benvolio 
on the instant had an inspiration; he 
demanded leave of his friend to act as 
messenger: he would carry the books, 
as if he came from the shop, and he 
would explain the absence of the lost 
volume, and the bookseller’s views 
about replacing it, far better than one 
of the hirelings. He asked leave, I 
say, but he did not wait till it was 
given: he snatched up the pile of 
books and strode triumphantly away ! 


IV. 


As there was no name on the parcel, 
Benvolio, on reaching the old gray 
house, over the wall of whose court an 
adventurous creeper stretched its long 
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arm into the street, found himself 
wondering in what terms he should 
ask to have speech of the person for 
whom the books were intended. At 
any hazard he was determined not to 
retreat until he had caught a glimpse 
of the interior and its inhabitants; for 
this was the same man, you must re- 
member, who had scaled the moonlit 
wall of the Countess’s garden. An 
old serving woman in a quaint cap 
answered his summons, and stood 
blinking out at the fading daylight 
from a little wrinkled white face, as if 
she had never been compelled to take so 
direct a look at it before. He in- 
formed her that he had come from the 
bookseller’s, and that he had been 
charged with a personal message for 
the venerable gentleman who had be- 
spoken the parcel. Might he crave 
license to speak with him? This obse- 
quious phrase was an improvisation of 
the moment: of course it was hit or 
miss. But Benvolio had an indefin- 
able conviction that it was rightly 
aimed; the only thing that surprised 
him was the quiet complaisance of the 
old woman. 

‘Tf it’s on a bookish errand you 
come, sir,” she said with a little 
wheezy sigh, ‘‘ I suppose I only do my 
duty in admitting you !” 

She led him into the house, through 
various dusky chambers, and at last 
ushered him into an apartment of 
which the side opposite to the door 
was occupied by a broad, low case- 
ment. Through its small old panes 
there came a green dim light—the 
light of the low western sun shining 
through the wet trees of the famous 
garden. Everything else was anciént 
and brown; the walls were covered 
with tiers upon tiers of books. Near 
the window, in the still twilight, sat 
two persons, one of whom rose as Ben- 
volio came in. This was the young 
girl of the garden—the young girl of 
an hour since at the bookseller’s, The 
other was an old man who turned his 
head, but otherwise sat quite still. 

Both his movements and his still- 
ness immediately announced to Ben- 
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volio’s fine sense that he was blind. 
In his quality of poet Benvolio was in- 
ventive; a brain that is constantly 
cudgelled for rhymes is tolerably alert. 
In a few moments, therefore, he had 
given a vigorous push to the wheel of 
fortune, Various things had happened. 
He had made a soft, respectful speech, 
he hardly knew about what; and the 
old man had told him he had a delect- 
able voice—a voice that seemed to be- 
long rather to a person of education 
than to a tradesman’s porter. Benvo- 
lio confessed to having picked up an 
education, and the old man had there- 
upon bidden the young girl offer him 
a seat. Benvolio chose his seat where 
he could see her, as she sat at the 
low-browed casement. The bookseller 
on the square thought it likely Benvo- 
lio would come back that evening and 
give him an account of his errand, and 
before he closed his shop he looked up 
and down the street, to see whether the 
young man was approaching. Benvo- 
lio came, but the shop was closed. He 
didn’t notice it: he walked three times 
round the great Place without noticing 
it. He was thinking of something 
else. He had sat all the evening with 
the blind old scholar and his daughter, 
and he was thinking intently, ardently 
of them. WhenI say of them, of course 
I mean of the daughter. 

A few days afterward he got a note 
from the Countess saying it would 
give her pleasure to receive his visit. 
He immediately wrote to her that, with 
a thousand regrets, he found himself 
urgently occupied in town and must 
beg leave to defer his departure for a 
day or two. The regrets were perfect- 
ly sincere, but the plea was none the 
less valid. Benvolio had become 
deeply interested in his tranquil neigh- 
bors, and, for the moment, a certain 
way the young girl had of looking at 
him—fixing her eyes, first, with a little 
vague, half-absent smile, on an imagin- 
ary point above his head, and then 
slowly dropping them till they met his 
own—was quite sufficient to make him 
happy. He had called once more on 


her father, and once more, and yet 
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once more, and he had a vivid prevision 
that he would often call again. He had 
been in the garden and found its mild 
mouldiness even more delightful on a 
nearer view. He had pulled off his 
very ill-fitting mask, and let his neigh- 
bors know that his trade was not to 
carry parcels, but to scribble verses. 
The old man had never heard of his 
verses; he read nothing that had been 
published later than the sixth century; 
and nowadays he could read only with 
his daughter's eyes. Benvolio had 
seen the little white volume on the 
table, and assured himself it was his 
own; and he noted the fact that in 
spite of its well-thumbed air, the young 
girl had never given her father a hint 
of its contents. I said just now that 
several things had happened in the 
first half hour of Benvolio’s first visit. 
One of them was that this modest 
maiden fell most positively in love 
with him. What happened when she 
learned that he was the author of 
the little white volume I hardly know 
how to express; her innocent passion, 
I suppose, passed from the positive to 
the superlative degree. Benvolio pos- 
sessed an old quarto volume, bound in 
Russia leather, about which there clung 
an agreeable pungent odor. In this 
old quarto he kept a sort of diary—if 
that can be called a diary in which a 
whole year had sometimes been al- 
lowed to pass without an entry. On 
the other hand, there were some intcr- 
minable records of a single day. 
Turning it over you would have 
chanced, not infrequently, upon the 
name of the Countess; and at this time 
you would have ‘observed on every 
page some mention of ‘‘ the Professor ’’ 
and of a certain person named Scho- 
lastica. Scholastica, we immediately 
guess, was the Professor’s daughter. 
Very likely this was not her own name, 
but it was the name by which Benvo- 
lio preferred to know her, and we 
needn’t be more exact than he. By 
this time of course he knew a great 
deal about her, and about her vener- 
able sire. The Professor, before the 
loss of his eyesight and his health, had 
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been one of the stateliest pillars of the 
University. He was now an old man; 
he had married late in life. When his 
infirmities came upon him he gave up 
his chair and his classes and buried 
himself in his library. He made his 
daughter his reader and his secretary, 
and his prodigious memory assisted 
her clear young voice and her steady- 
moving pen. He was held in great 
honor in the scholastic world; learned 
men came from afar to consult the 
blind sage, and to appeal to his wis- 
dom as to the ultimate law. The Uni- 
versity settled a pension upon him, 
and he dwelt in a dusky corner, 
among the academic shades, The pen- 
sion was small, but the old scholar and 
the young girl lived with conventual 
simplicity. It so happened, however, 
that he had a brother, or rather a half 
brother, who was not a bookish man, 
save as regarded his ledger and day- 
book. This personage had made 
money in trade, and had retired, w fe- 
less and childless, into the old gray 
house attached to Benvolio’s garden. 
He had the reputation of a skinflint, a 
curmudgeon, a bloodless old miser who 
spent his days in shuffling about his 
mouldy old house, making his pockets 
jingle, and his nights in lifting his 


money-bags out of trapdoors, and 
counting over his hoard. He was 


nothing but a chilling shadow, an evil 
name, & pretext for a curse: no one 
had ever seen him, much less crossed his 
threshold. But it seemed that he had 
a soft spot in his heart. He wrote 
ome day to his brother, whom he had 
not seen for years, that the rumor had 
come to him that he was blind, infirm, 
and poor; that he himself had a large 
house with a garden behind it, and 
that if the Professor was not too proud, 
he was welcome to come and lodge 
there. 

The Professor had come in this way 
a few weeks before, and though it 
would seem that to a sightless old 
ascetic all lodgings might be the same, 
he took a great satisfaction in this one. 
His daughter found it a paradise, com- 
pared with their two narrow chambers 
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under the old gable of the University, 
where, amid the constant coming and 
going of students, a young girl was 
compelled to lead a cloistered life. 
Benvolio had assigned as his mo- 
tive for intrusion, when he had been 
obliged to confess to his real character, 
an irresistible desire to ask the old 
man’s opinion on certain knotty points 
of philosophy. This was a pardonable 
fiction, for the event, at any rate, justi- 
fied it. Benvolio, when he was fairly 
launched in a philosophical discussion, 
forgot that there was anything in the 
world but metaphysics; he revelled in 
transcendent abstractions, and became 
unconscious of all concrete things— 
even of that most brilliant of concrete 
things, the Countess. He longed to 
embark on a voyage of discovery on 
the great sea of pure reason. He 
knew that from such voyages the deep- 
browed adventurer rarely returns; but 
if he finds an El Dorado of thought, 
why should he regret the dusky world 
of fact? Benvolio had much high dis- 
course with the Professor, who was a 
devout Neo-Platonist, and whose ven- 
erable wit had spun to subtler tenuity 
the ethereal speculations of the Alexan- 
drian school. Benvolio at this season 
vowed that study and science were the 
only game in life worth the candle, 
and wondered how he could ever for 
an instant have thought otherwise. 
He turned off a little poem in the style 
of Milton’s ‘‘ Penseroso,” which, if it 
had not quite the merit of that famous 
effusion, was at least the young man’s 
own happiest performance. When 
Benvolio liked a thing he liked it as a 
whole—it appealed to all his senses. 
He relished its accidents, its accesso- 
ries, its material envelope. In the sat- 
isfaction he took in his visits to the 
Professor it would have been hard to 
say where the charm of philosophy be- 
gan or ended. If it began with a 
glimpse of the old man’s mild, sight- 
less blue eyes, sitting fixed beneath his 
shaggy white brows like patches of 
pale winter sky under a high-piled 
cloud, it hardly ended before it 


reached the little black bow on Scho- 
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lastica’s slipper; and certainly it had 
taken a comprehensive sweep in the 
interval. There was nothing in his 
friends that the appreciative fellow 
did not feel an immense kindness for. 
Their seclusion, their stillness, their 
super-simple notions of the world and 
the world’s ways, the faint, musty 
perfume of the University which 
hovered about them, their brown old 
apartment, impenetrable to the rumors 
of the town—all these things were part 
of the charm. Then the essence of it 
perhaps was that in this silent, simple 
life the intellectual key, if you touched 
it, was so finely resonant. In the way 
of thought there was nothing into 
which his friends were not initiated— 
nothing they could not understand. 
The mellow light of their low-browed 
room, streaked with the moted rays 
that slanted past the dusky book- 
shelves, was the atmosphere of cul- 
ture. All this made them, humble 
folk as they were, not so simple as 


they at first appeared. They, too, in 
their own fashion, knew the world; 
they were ngt people to be patronized ; 
to visit them was not a condescension 
but a privilege. 

In the Professor this was not sur- 


prising. He had passed fifty years in 
arduous study, and it was proper to his 
character and his office that he should 
be erudite, impressive, and venerable. 
But sweet Scholastica seemed to Ben- 
volio at first almost grotesquely wise. 
She was an anomaly, a prodigy, a 
charming monstrosity. Charming, at 
any rate, she was, and as pretty, I must 
lose no more time in saying, as had 
seemed likely to Benvolio at his win- 
dow. And yet, even on a nearer view, 
her prettiness shone forth slowly and 
half-dimly. It was as if it had been 
covered with a series of film-like veils, 
which had to be successively drawn 
aside. And then it was such a home- 
ly, shrinking, subtle prettiness, that 
Benvolio, in the private record I have 
mentioned, never thought of calling it 
by the arrogant name of beauty. He 
called it by no name at all; he content- 
ed himself with enjoying it—with 
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looking into the young girl’s mild gray 
eyes and saying things, on purpose, 
that caused her candid smile to deepen 
until (like the broadening ripple of a 
lake) it reached a certain dimple in 
her left cheek. This was its maxi- 
mum; no smile could do more, and 
Benvolio desired nothing better. Yet 
I cannot say he was in love with the 
young girl; he only liked her. But he 
liked her, no doubt, as a man likes a 
thing but once in his life. Ashe knew 
her better the oddity of her learning 
quite faded away; it seemed delight- 
fully natural, and he only wondered 
why there were not more women of the 
same pattern. Scholastica had imbib- 
ed the wine of science instead of her 
mother’s milk. Her mother had died 
in her infancy, leaving her cradled in 
an old folio, three-quarters opened, 
like a wide V. Her father had been 
her nurse, her playmate, her teacher, 
her life-long companion, her only 
friend. He taught her the Greek al- 
phabet before she knew her own, and 
fed her with crumbs from his own 
scholastic revels. She had taken sub- 
missively what was given her, and, 
without knowing it, she grew up a 
learned maiden. 

Benvolio perceived that she was not 
in the least a woman of genius. The 
passion for knowledge, of its own mo- 
tion, would never have carried her far. 
But she had a clear, tranquil, natural 
mind, which gave back an exact, defi- 
nite image of everything that was pre- 
sented to it; the sort of intelligence, 
Benvolio said, which had been, as a 
minimum, every one’s portion in the 
golden age, and would be again the 
golden mean in the millennium. And 
then she was so teachable, so diligent, 
so indefatigable. Slender and meagre 
as she was, and rather pale too, with 
being much within doors, she was never 
tired, she never had a headache, she 
never closed her book or laid down a 
pen with a sigh. For helping a man, 
Benvolio thought it was an exquisite 
organism. What a work he might do 
on summer mornings and winter nights 
with that brightly demure little crea- 
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ture at his side, transcri>ing, recol- 
lecting, sympathizing! He wondered 
how much she cared for these things 
herself; whether a woman could care 
for them without being dry and harsh. 
It was in a great measure for informa- 
tion on this point that he used to ques- 
tion her eyes with the frequency that 
I have mentioned. But they never 
gave him a perfectly direct answer, 
and this was why he came and came 
again. They seemed to him to say, 
‘*If you could lead a student’s life for 
my sake, I could be a life-long house- 
hold scribe for yours.” Was it divine 
philosophy that made Scholastica 
charming, or was it she that made phil- 
osophy divine? I cannot relate every- 
thing that came to pass between these 
young people, and I must leave a great 
deal to your imagination. The sum- 
mer waned, and when the autumnal 
shadow began to gnaw the bright edge 
of the days, the quict couple in the old 
gray house had expanded to a talka- 
tive trio. For Benvolio the days had 
passed very fast; the trio had talked 
of so many things. He had spent 
many an hour in the garden with the 
young girl, strolling in the weedy 
paths, or resting on a moss-grown 
bench. She was a delightful listener, 
because while she was perfectly defer- 
ential, she was also perfectly attentive. 
Benvolio had had women fix very 
beautiful eyes upon him, and watch 
with an air of ecstasy the movement 
of his lips, and yet had found them 
three minutes afterward quite incapa- 
ble of saying what he was talking 
about. Scholastica followed him and, 
without effort or exultation, under- 
stood him. 


V. 

You will say that my description of 
Benvolio has done him injustice, and 
that, far from being the sentimental 
weathercock I have depicted, he is 
proving himself a model of constancy. 
But mark the sequel. It was at this 
moment, precisely, that, one morning, 
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having gone to bed the night before 
singing peans to divine philosophy, 
he woke up with a headache, and in 
the worst of humors with it. He re- 
membered Scholastica telling him that 
she never had headaches, and the mem- 
ory quite annoyed him. He was in 
the mood for declaring her a neat little 
mechanical toy, wound up to turn 
pages and write a pretty hand, but 
with neither a head nor a heart that 
was capable of human ailments. He 
fell asleep again, and in one of those 
brief but vivid dreams that sometimes 
occur in the morning hours, he had a 
brilliant vision of the Countess. She 
was human beyond a doubt, and duly 
familiar with headaches and _heart- 
aches. He felt an irresistible desire to 
see her and to tell her that he adored 
her. This satisfaction was not unat- 
tainable, and before the day was over 
he was well on his way toward enjoy- 
ing it. He found the Countess hold- 
ing her usual court, and making a 
merry world of it. He had meant 
to stay with her a week; he staid two 
months—the most entertaining months 
of his life. I cannot pretend of course 
to enumerate the diversions of this 
fortunate circle, nor to say just how 
Benvolio spent every hour of his time. 
But if the summer had passed quickly 
with him, the autumn moved with a 
tread as light. He thought once ina 
while of Scholastica and her father— 
once in a while, I say, when present 
occupations suffered his thoughts to 
wander. This was not often, for the 
Countess had always, as the phrase is, 
a dozen irons on the fire. You see the 
negative, with Benvolio, always im- 
plied as distinct a positive, and his ex- 
cuse for being inconstant on one side 
was that he was at that time very con- 
stant on another. He developed at 
this period a talent as yet untried and 
unsuspected: he proved himself capa- 
ble of writing brilliant dramatic poe- 
try. The long autumn evenings, in a 
great country house, offered the ideal 
setting for the much-abused pastime 
known as private theatricals. The 


Countess had a theatre, and abundant 
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material for a troupe of amateur play- 
ers; all that was lacking was a play ex- 
actly adapted to her resources. She 
proposed to Benvolio to write one; 
the idea took his fancy; he shut him- 
self up in the library, and in a week 
produced a masterpiece. He had 
found the subject one day when he 
was pulling over the Countess’s books 
in an old MS. chronicle written by the 
chaplain of one of her late husband’s 
ancestors. It was the germ of an ad- 
mirable drama, and Benvolio enjoyed 
vastly the work of bringing it to ma- 
turity. All his genius, all his imagi- 
nation went into it. This was their 
proper mission, he cried to himself— 
the study of warm human passions, the 
painting of rich dramatic pictures, not 
the bald excogitation of cold meta- 
physical formulas. His play was acted 
with brilliant success, the Countess 
herself representing the heroine. Ben- 


volio had never seen her act, and had 
no idea she possessed the talent; but 


she was inimitable, she was a natural 
artist. What gives charm to life, 
Benvolio hereupon said to himself, is 
the element of the unexpected, the un- 
foreseen; and this one finds only in 
women of the Countess’s type. And I 
should do wrong to imply that he here 
made an invidious comparison, be- 
cause he did not even think of Scho- 
lastica. His play was repeated sever- 
al times, and people were invited to 
see it from all the country round. 
There was a great bivouac of servants 
in the castle court; in the cold No- 
vember nights a bonfire was lighted to 
keep the servants warm. It was a 
great triumph for Benvolio, and he 
frankly enjoyed it. He knew he en- 
joyed it, and how great a triumph it 
was, and he felt every disposition to 
drain the cup to the last drop. He 
relished his own elation, and found 
himself excellent company. He began 
immediately another drama—a comedy 
this time—and he was greatly interest- 
ed to observe that when his work was 
fairly on the stocks he found himself 
regarding all the people about him as 
types and available figures. Every- 
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thing paid tribute to his work ; every- 
thing presented itself as possible ma- 
terial. Life, really, on these terms 
was becoming very interesting, and for 
several nights the laurels of Molitre 
kept Benvolio awake. 

Delightful as this was, however, it 
could not last forever. At the begin- 
ning of the winter the Countess re- 
turned to town, and Benvolio came 
back with her, his unfinished comedy 
in his pocket. During much of the 
journey he was silent and abstracted, 
and the Countess supposed he was 
thinking of how he should make the 
most of that capital situation in his 
third act. The Countess’s perspicui- 
ty was just sufficient to carry her so 
far—to lead her, in other words, into 
plausible wrong conjectures. Benvo- 
lio was really wondering what in the 
name of mystery had suddenly become 
of his inspiration, and why his comedy 
had turned as stale on his hands as the 
cracking of the post-boy’s whip. He 
looked out at the scrubby fields, the 
rusty woods, the sullen sky, and asked 
himself whether that was the world to 
which it had been but yesterday his 
high ambition to hold up the mirror. 
The Countess’s dame de compagnie sat 
opposite to him in the carriage. Yes- 
terday he thought her, with her pale, 
discreet face, and her eager movements 
that pretended to be indifferent, a fin- 
ished specimen of an entertaining ge- 
nus. To-day he could only say that if 
there was a whole genus, it was a thou- 
sand pities, for the poor lady struck 
him as miserably false and servile. 
The real seemed hideous; he felt 
homesick for his dear familiar rooms 
between the garden and the square, 
and he longed to get into them and 
bolt his door and bury himself in his 
old arm-chair and cultivate idealism 
forevermore. The first thing he actu- 
ally did on getting into them was to 
go to the window and look out into 
the garden. It had greatly changed in 
his absence, and the old maimed stat- 
ues, which all summer had been com- 
fortably muffled in verdure, were now, 
by an odd contradiction of propriety, 
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standing white and naked in the cold. 
I don’t exactly know how soon it was 
that Benvolio went back to see his 
neighbors. It was after no great in- 
terval, and yet it was not immediately. 
He had a bad conscience, and he was 
wondering what he should say to 
them. It seemed to him now (though 
he had not thought of it sooner) that 
they might accuse him of neglecting 
them. He had cultivated their friend- 
ship, he had professed the highest es- 
teem for them, and then he had turned 
his back on them without farewell, 
and without a word of explanation. 
He had not written to them; in truth, 
during his sojourn with the Countess, 
it would not have been hard for him to 
persuade himself that they were people 
he had only dreamed about, or read 
about, at most, in some old volume of 
memoirs. People of their value, he 
could now imagine them saying, were 
not to be taken up and dropped in that 
summary fashion; and if friendship 
was not to be friendship as they them- 
selves understood it, it was better that 
he should forget them at once, for all 
time. It is perhaps too much to af- 
firm that he could imagine them say- 
ing all this; they were too mild and 
civil, too unused to acting in self-de- 
fence. But they might easily receive 
him in a way that would irresistibly 
imply it, for a man of any delicacy. 
He felt profaned, dishonored, almost 
contaminated; so that perhaps when 
he did at last return to his friends, it 
was because that was the simplest way 
to be purified. How did they receive 
him? I told you a good way back 
that Scholastica was in love with him, 
and you may arrange the scene in your 
fancy in any manner that best accords 
with this circumstance. Her forgive- 
ness, of course, when once that chord 
was touched, was proportionate to her 
resentment. But Benvolio took re- 
fuge both from his own compunctions 
and from the young girl’s reproaches, 
in whatever form these were conveyed, 
in making a full confession of what he 
was pleased to call his frivolity. As 
he walked through the naked garden 
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with Scholastica, kicking the wrinkled 
leaves, he told her the whole story of 
his sojourn with the Countess. The 
young girl listened with bright intent- 
ness, as she would have listened to 
some thrilling chapter of romance; 
but she neither sighed, nor looked wist- 
ful, ner seemed to envy the Countess, 
or to repine at her own dull fashion of 
life. It was all too remote for com- 
parison; it was not, for Scholastica, 
among the things that might have 
been. Benvolio talked to her about 
the Countess, without reserve. If she 
liked it, he found on his side that it 
eased his mind ; and as he said nothing 
that the Countess would not have been 
flattered by, there was no harm done. 
Although, however, Benvolio uttered 
nothing but praise of this distinguish- 
ed lady, he was very frank in saying 
that she and her way of life always left 
him at the end in a worse humor than 
when they found him. They were 
very well in their way, he said, but 
their way was not his way, or could 
not be in the long run; for him, he was 
convinced, the only happiness was in 
seclusion, meditation, concentration. 
Scholastica answered that it gave her 
extreme pleasure to hear this, for it 
was her father’s belief that Benvolio 
had a great aptitude for philosophical 
research, and that it was a sacred duty 
with him to devote his days and his 
nights to it. 

‘*‘And what is your own belief?” 
Benvolio asked, remembering that the 
young girl knew several of his poems 
by heart. 

Her answer was very simple: ‘‘I 
believe you're a poet.” 

‘*And a poet oughtn’t to run the 
risk of turning pedant ?” 

‘*No,” she answered ; ‘‘ a poet ought 
to run all risks—even that one which 
for a poet, perhaps, is the most cruel. 
But he ought to evade them all !” 

Benvolio took great satisfaction in 
hearing that the Professor deemed that 
he had in him the making of a philo- 
sopher, and it gave an impetus to the 
zeal with which he returned to work. 
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OF course even the most zealous stu- 
dent cannot work always, and often, af- 
ter a very philosophical day, Benvo- 
lio spent with the Countess a very sen- 
timental morning. It is my duty asa 
veracious historian not to conceal the 
fact that he discoursed to the Count- 
tess about Scholastica. He gave such 
a puzzling description of her that the 
Countess declared that she must be a 
delightfully quaint creature, and that 
it would be vastly amusing to know 
her. She hardly supposed Benvolio 
was in love with this little book-worm 
in petticoats, but to make sure—if that 
might be called making sure—she de- 
liberately asked him. He said No; he 
hardly saw how he could be, since he 
was in love with the Countess herself ! 
For a while this answer satisfied her, 
but as the winter went by she began to 
wonder whether there was not such a 
thing as a man being in love with two 
women at once. During many months 
that followed Benvolio led a kind of 
double life. Sometimes it charmed 
him and gave him an inspiring sense 
of personal power. He haunted the 
domicile of his gentle neighbors, and 
drank deep of philosophy, history, and 
all the garnered wisdom of the ages; 
and he made appeaiances as frequent 
in the Countess’s drawing-room, where 
he played his part with magnificent 
zest and ardor. It was a life of alter- 
nation, and variation, and contrast, 
and it really demanded a vigorous and 
elastic temperament. Sometimes his 
own seemed to him quite inadequate to 
the occasion—he felt fevered, bewil- 
dered, exhausted. But when it came 
to the point, it was impossible to give 
up either his worldly habits or his 
studious aspirations. Benvolio raged 
inwardly at the cruel limitations of the 
human mind, and declared it was a 
great outrage that a man should not be 
personally able to do everything he 
could imagine doing. I hardly know 
how she contrived it, but the Countess 
was at this time a more engaging wo- 
man than she had ever been. Her 
beauty acquired an ampler and richer 
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cast, and she had a manner of looking 
at you, as she slowly turned away, 
which had lighted a hopeless flame in 
many a youthful breast. Benvolio one 
day felt in the mood for finishing his 
comedy, and the Countess and her 
friends acted it. Its success was no 
less brilliant than that of its predeces- 
sor, and the manager of the theatre 
immediately demanded the privilege 
of producing it. You will hardly be- 
lieve me, however, when I tell you 
that on the night that his comedy was 
introduced to the public its eccentric 
author sat discussing the absolute and 
the relative with the Professor and his 
daughter. Benvolio had all winter 
been observing that Scholastica never 
looked so pretty as when she sat, of a 
winter’s night, plying a quict needle 
in the mellow circle of a certain an- 
tique brass lamp. On the night in 
question he happened to fall a-think- 
ing of this picture, and he tramped 
out across the snow for the express 
purpose of looking at it. It was 
sweeter even than his memory prom- 
ised, and it drew every thought of his 
theatrical honors from his head. 
Scholastica gave him some tea, and 
her tea, for mysterious reasons, was 
delicious; better, strange to say, than 
that of the Countess, who, however, it 
must be added, recovered her ground 
in coffee. The Professor’s miserly 
brother owned a ship which made 
voyages to China, and brought him 
goodly chests of the incomparable 
plant. He sold the cargo for great 
sums, but he kept a chest for himself. 
It was always the best one, and he had 
at this time carefully measured a part 
of his annual quantum into a piece of 
flossy tissue paper, made it into a little 
parcel, and presented it to Scholastica. 
This is the secret history of Benvolio’s 
fragrant cups. While he was drink- 
ing them on the night I speak of—I 
am ashamed to say how many he drank 
—his name, at the theatre, was being 
tossed across the footlights to a bril- 
liant, clamorous multitude, who hailed 
him as the redeemer of the national 
stage. But I am not sure that he even 
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told his friends that his play was be- 
ing acted. Indeed, this was hardly 
possible, for I meant to say just now 
that he had forgotten it. 

It is very certain, however, that he 
enjoyed the criticisms the next day in 


the newspapers. Radiant and jubi- 


lant, he went to see the Countess. He 
found her looking terribly dark. She 
had been at the theatre, prepared to 
revel in his triumph—to place on his 
head with her own hand, as it were, 
the laurel awarded by the public; and 
his absence had seemed to her a sort 
of personal slight. Yet his triumph 
had nevertheless given her an exceed- 
ing pleasure, for it had been the seal 
of her secret hopes of him. Decidedly 
he was to be a great man, and this 
was not the moment for letting him 
go! At the same time there was 
something impressive in this extraor- 
dinary lapse in his eagerness—in his 
finding it so easy to forget his honors. 
It was only an intellectual Croesus, the 
Countess said to herself, who could af- 
ford to keep so loose an account. But 
she insisted on knowing where he had 
been, and he told her he had been dis- 
cussing philosophy and tea with the 
Professor. 

‘** And was not the daughter there ?” 
the Countess demanded. 

‘*Most sensibly!” he cried. And 
then he added in a moment—‘*‘ I don’t 
know whether I ever told you, but 
she’s almost as pretty as you.” 

The Countess resented the compli- 
ment to Scholastica much more than 
she enjoyed the compliment to herself. 
She felt an extreme curiosity to see 
this inky-fingered little nobody, who 
was spoken of thus freely in the same 
breath with herself; and as she seldom 
failed, sooner or later, to compass her 
desires, she succeeded at last in catch- 
ing a glimpse of her innocent rival. 
To do so-she was obliged to set a 
great deal of machinery in motion. 
She made Benvolio give a lunch, in 
his rooms, to some ladies who profess- 
ed a desire to see his works of art, 
and of whom she constituted herself 
the chaperon. She took care that he 
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threw open the room that looked into 
the garden, and here, at the window, 
she spent much of her time. There 
was but a chance that Scholastica 
would come forth into the garden, but 
it was a chance worth staking some- 
thing upon. The Countess gave to it 
time and temper, and she was finally 
rewarded, Scholastica came out. The 
poor girl strolled about for half an 
hour, in profound unconsciousness 
that the Countess’s fine eyes were de- 
vouring her. The impression she 
made was singular, The Countess 
found her both pretty and ugly: she 
did not admire her herself, but she 
understood that Benvolio might. For 
herself personally she detested her, 
and when Scholastica went in and she 
turned away from the window, her first 
movement was to pass before a mirror, 
which showed her something that, im- 
partially considered, seemed to her a 
thousand times more beautiful. The 
Countess made no comments, and 
took good care Benvolio did not sus- 
pect the trick she had played him. 
There was something more she prom- 
ised herself to do, and she impatiently 
awaited her opportunity. 

In the middle of the winter. she 
announced to him that she was going 
to spend ten days in the country: she 
had received the most attractive ac- 
counts of the state of things on her es- 
tate. There had been great snow- 
falls, and the sleighing was magnifi- 
cent; the lakes and streams were sol- 
idly frozen, there was an unclouded 
moon, and the resident gentry were 
skating, half the night, by torch-light. 
The Countess was passionately fond 
both of sleighing and skating, and 
she found this picture irresistible. 
And then she was charitable, and ob- 
served that it would be a kindness to 
the poor resident gentry, whose usual 
pleasures were of a frugal sort, to 
throw open her house and give a ball 
or two, with the village fiddlers. 
Perhaps even they might organize a 
bear-hunt—an entertainment at which, 
if properly conducted, a lady might 
be present as spectator, The Count- 
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ess told Benvolio all this one day as 
he sat with her in her boudoir, in the 
fire-light, during the hour that pre- 
cedes dinner. She had said more 
than once that he must decamp—that 


she must go and dress for dinner; but | 


neither of them had moved. She did 
not invite him to go with her to the 
country; she only watched him as he 
sat gazing with a frown at the fire- 
light—the crackling light of the great 
logs which had been cut in the Count- 
ess’s bear-haunted forests, At last 
she rose impatiently, and fairly turned 
him out. After he had gone she stood 
for a moment looking at the fire with 
the tip of her foot on the fender. She 
had not to wait long; he came back 
within the minute—came back and 
begged her leave to go with her to the 
country—to skate with her in the 
crystal moonlight and dance with her 
to the sound of the village fiddles. It 
hardly matters in what terms his peti- 
tion was granted: the notable point 
is that he made it. He was her only 
companion, and when they were es- 
tablished in the castle the hospitality 
extended to the resident gentry was 
less abundant than had been prom- 
ised. Benvolio, however, did not 
complain of the absence of it, because, 
for the week or so, he was passionate- 
ly in love with his hostess. They 
took long sleigh-rides and drank deep 
of the poetry of winter. The blue 
shadows on the snow, the cold amber 
lights in the west, the leafless twigs 
against the snow-charged sky, all 
gave them extraordinary pleasure. 
The nights were even better, when the 
great silver stars, before the moonrise, 
glittered on the polished ice, and the 
young Countess and her lover, firmly 
joining hands, launched themselves 
into motion and into the darkness and 
went skimming for miles with their 
winged steps. On their return, before 


the great chimney-place in the old li- 
brary, they lingered a while and drank 
little cups of wine heated with spices. 
It was perhaps here, cup in hand— 
this point is uncertain—that Benvolio 
broke through the last bond of his re- 
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serve, and told the Countess that he 
loved her, in a manner that quite sat- 
isfied her. To be his in all solemnity, 
his only and his for ever—this he ex- 
plicitly, passionately, imperiously de- 
manded of her. After this she gave 
her ball to her country neighbors, and 
Benvolio danced, to a_ boisterous, 
swinging measure, with a dozen ruddy 
beauties dressed in the fashions of the 
year before last. The Countess danced 
with the lusty male counterparts of 
these damsels, but she found plenty of 
chances to watch Benvolio. Toward 
the end of the evening she saw him 
looking grave and bored, with very 
much such a frown in his forehead as 
when he had sat staring at the fire 
that last day in her boudoir. She 
said to herself for the hundredth time 
that he was the oddest of mortals. 

On their return to the city she had 
frequent occasion to say it again. He 
looked at moments asif he had repent- 
ed of his bargain—as if it did not at 
all suit him that his being the Count- 
ess’s only lover should involve her be- 
ing his only mistress. She deemed 
now that she had acquired the right to 
make him give an account of his time, 
and he did not conceal the fact that 
the first thing he had done after his 
return was to go to see his eccentric 
neighbors. She treated him hereupon 
to a passionate outburst of jealousy ; 
called Scholastica a dozen harsh names 
—a dingy little Quakeress, a little un- 
derhand, hypocritical Puritan; de- 
manded he should promise never to 
speak to her again, and summoned him 
to make a choice once for all. Would 
he belong to her, or to that odious 
little blue-stocking? It must be one 
thing or the other; he must take her 
or leave her; it was impossible she 
should have a lover who could be so 
little depended upon. The Countess 
did not say this made her unhappy, 
but she repeated a dozen times that it 
made her ridiculous. Benvolio turned 
very pale; she had never seen him so 
before; a great struggle was evidently 
taking place within him. A terrible 
scene was the consequence. He broke 
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out into reproaches and imprecations; 
he accused the Countess of being his 
bad angel, of making him neglect his 
best faculties, mutilate his genius, 
squander his life; and yet he confessed 
that he was committed to her; that 
she fascinated him beyond resistance, 
and that, at any sacrifice, he must 
still be her slave. This confession 
gave the Countess uncommon satisfac- 
tion, and made up in a measure for the 
unflattering remarks that accompanied 
it. She on her side confessed—what 
she had always been too proud to ac- 
knowledge hitherto—that she cared 
vastly for him, and that she had waited 
for long months for him to say some- 
thing of this kind. They parted on 
terms which it is hard to define—full 
of mutual resentment and devotion, at 
once adoring and hating each other. 
All this was deep and stirring emotion, 
and Benvolio, as an artist, always in 
one way or another found his profit 
in emotion, even when it lacerated or 
suffocated him. There was, moreover, 
a sort of elation in having burnt his 
ship behind him, and vowed to seek 
his fortune, his intellectual fortune, in 
the tumult of the life and action. He 
did no work; his power of work, for 
the time at least, was paralyzed. Some- 
times this frightened him; it seemed 
as if his genius were dead, his career 
cut short; at other moments his faith 
soared supreme; he heard, in broken 
murmurs, the voice of the muse, and 
said to himself that he was only rest- 
ing, waiting, storing up knowledge. 
Before long he felt tolerably tranquil 
again; ideas began to come to him, 
and the world to seem entertaining, 
He demanded of the Countess that, 
without further delay, their union 
should be solemnized. But the Count- 
ess, at that interview I have just re- 
lated, had in spite of her high spirit 
received a great fright. Benvolio, 
stalking up and down with clinched 
hands and angry eyes, had seemed to 
her a terrible man to marry; and 
though she was conscious of a strong 
will of her own, as well as of robust 
nerves, she had shuddered at the 
15 
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thought that such scenes might recur. 
She had hitherto seen little but the 
mild and caressing, or at most the joy- 
ous and fantastic side of her friend’s 
disposition; but it now appeared that 
there was another side to be taken 
into account, and that if Benvolio had 
talked of sacrifices, these were not all | 
to be made by him. They say the 
world likes its master—that a horse of 
high spirit likes being well ridden. 
This may be true in the long run; but 
the Countess, who was essentially a 
woman of the world, was not yet pre- 
pared to surrender her own luxurious 
liberty in tribute. She admired Ben- 
volio the more now that she was afraid 
of him, but at the same time she liked 
him a trifle less, She answered that 
marriage was a very serious matter; 
that they had lately had a taste of 
each other’s tempers; that they had 
better wait a while longer; that she 
had made up her mind to travel for a 
year, and that she strongly recom- 
mended him to come with her, for 
travelling was notoriously an excellent 
test of friendship. 


VIL. 

Se went to Italy, and Benvolio 
went with her; but before he went he 
paid a visit to his other mistress. He 
flattered himself that he had burned 
his ships behind him, but the fire was 
still visibly smouldering. It is true, 
nevertheless, that he passed a very 
strange half-hour with Scholastica and 
her father. The young girl had greatly 
changed; she barely greeted him; she 
looked at him coldly. He had no idea 
her face could wear that look; it 
vexed him to find it there. He had 
not been to see her in many weeks, and 
he now came to tell her that he was 
going away for a year: it is true these 
were not conciliatory facts. But she 
had taught him to think that she pos- 
sessed in perfection the art of trustful 
resignation, of unprotesting, cheerful 
patience—virtues that sat so graceful- 
ly on her bended brow that the 
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thought of their being at any rate su- 
premely becoming took the edge from 
his remorse at making them necessary. 
But now Scholastica looked older, as 
well as sadder, and decidedly not so 
pretty. Her figure was meagre, her 
movements angular, her complexion, 
- even, not so pure as he had fancied. 
After the first minute he avoided her 
eye; it made her uncomfortable. Her 
voice she scarcely allowed him to hear. 
The Professor, as usual, was serene 
and frigid, impartial and transcen- 
dental. There was a chill in the air, 
a shadow between them. Benvolio 
went so far as to wonder that he had 
ever found a charm in the young girl, 
and his present disillusionment gave 
him even more anger than pain. He 
took leave abruptly and coldly, and 
puzzled his brain for a long time after- 
ward over the mystery of Scholastica’s 
reserve. 

The Countess had said that travel- 
ling was a test of friendship; in this 
case friendship (or whatever the pas- 
sion was to be called) bade fair for 
some time to resist the test. Benvo- 
lio passed six months of the liveliest 
felicity. The world has nothing bet- 
ter to offer to a man of sensibility than 
a first visit to Italy during those years 
of life when perception is at its keen- 
est, when discretion has arrived, and 
yet youth has not departed. He made 
with the Countess a long, slow pro- 
gress through the lovely land, from 
the Alps to the Sicilian Sea; and it 
seemed to him that his imagination, 
his intellect, his genius, expanded with 
every breath and ripened with every 
glance. The Countess was in an al- 
most equal ecstasy, and their sympathy 
was perfect in all points save the lady's 
somewhat indiscriminate predilection 
for assemblies and recevtions. She 
had & thousand letters of introduction 
to deliver, and they entailed a vast 
deal of social exertion. Often, on 


balmy nights when he would have pre- 
ferred to meditate among the ruins of 
the Forum, or to listen to the moonlit 
ripple of the Adriatic, Benvolio found 
himself dragged away to kiss the hand 
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of a decayed princess, or to take a 
pinch from the snuff-box of an epicu- 
rean cardinal. But the cardinals, the 
princesses, the ruins, the warm south- 
ern tides which seemed the voice of 
history itself—these and a thousand 
other things resolved themselves into 
avast pictorial spectacle—the very 
stuff that inspiration is made of. 
Everything he had written before com- 
ing to Italy now appeared to him 
worthless; this was the needful stamp, 
the consecration of talent. One day, 
however, this pure felicity was cloud- 
ed; bya trifle you will say, possibly, 
but you must remember that in men of 
Benvolio’s disposition primary impulses 
are almost always produced by trifles 
light as air. The Countess, speaking 
of the tone of voice of some one they 
had met, happened to say that it re- 
minded her of the voice of that queer 
little woman at home—the daughter of 
the blind professor. Was this pure in- 
advertence, or was it malicious design ? 
Benvolio never knew, though he im- 
mediately demanded of her, in surprise, 
when and where she had heard Scho- 
lastica’s voice. His whole attention 
was aroused ; the Countess perceived it, 
and for a moment she hesitated. Then 
she bravely proclaimed that she had 
seen the young girl in the musty old 
book-room where she spent her dreary 
life. At these words, uttered in a pro- 
foundly mocking tone, Benvolio had 
an extraordinary sensation. He was 
walking with the Countess in the gar- 
den of a palace, and they had just ap- 
proached the low balustrade of a ter- 
race which commanded a magnificent 
view. On one side were violet Apen- 
nines, dotted here and there with a 
gleaming castle or convent; on the 
other stood the great palace through 
whose galleries the two had just been 
strolling, with its walls incrusted with 
medallions and its cornice charged with 
statues. But Benvolio’s heart began 
to beat; the tears sprang to his eyes; 
the perfect landscape around him 
faded away and turned to nothing, 
and there rose before him, distinctly, 
vividly present, the old brown room 
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that looked into the dull northern 
garden, tenanted by the quiet figures 
he had once told himself that he loved. 
He had a choking sensation and a sud- 
den, overwhelming desire to return to 
"his own country. 

The Countess would say nothing 
more than that the fancy had taken 
her one day to go and see Scholastica. 
**] suppose I may go where I please ! ” 
she cried in the tone of the great lady 
who is accustomed to believe that her 
glance confers honor wherever it falls, 
‘“‘I'm sure I did herno harm. She's 
a good littie creature, and it’s not her 
fault if she’s so unfortunately plain.” 
Benvolio looked at her intently, but 
he saw that he would learn nothing 
from her that she did not choose to 
tell. As he stood there he was amazed 
to find how natural or at least how 
easy it was to disbelieve her. She had 


been with the young girl: that ac- 
counted for anything; it accounted 
abundantly for Scholastica’s painful 


constraint. What had the Countess 
said and done? what infernal trick 
had she played upon the poor girl’s 
simplicity? He helplessly wondered, 
but he felt that she could be trusted 
to hit her mark. She had done him 
the honor to be jealous, and to alienate 
Scholastica she had invented some in- 
fernally plausible charge against him- 
self. He felt sick and angry, and for 
a week he treated his companion with 
the coldest civility. The charm was 
broken, the cup of pleasure was drain- 
ed. This remained no secret to the 
Countess, who was profoundly vexed at 
her own indiscretion, At last she ab- 
ruptly told Benvolio that the test had 
failed; they must separate; he would 
please her by taking his leave. He 
asked'no second permission, but bade 
her farewell in the midst of her little 
retinue, and went journeying out of 
Italy with no other company than his 
thick-swarming memories and projects. 

The first thing he did on reaching 
home was to repair to the Professor's 
abode. The old man’s chair, for the 
first time, was empty, and Scholastica 
was not in the room. He went out in- 
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to the garden, where, after wandering 
hither and thither, he found the young 
girl seated on a secluded bench. She 
was dressed, as usual, in black; but 
her head was drooping, her empty 
hands were folded, and her face was 
sadder even than when he had last 
seen her. If she had been changed 
then, she was doubly changed now. 
Benvolio looked round, and as the 
Professor was nowhere visible, he im- 
mediately guessed the cause of her af- 
fliction. The good old man had gone 
to join his immortal brothers, the 
classic sages, and Scholastica was ut- 
terly alone. She seemed frightened at 
seeing him, but he took her hand, and 
she let him sit down beside her. 
‘* Whatever you were once told that 
made you think ill of me is detestably 
false,” he said. ‘‘I have a boundless 
friendship for you, and now more than 
ever I should like to show it.” She 
slowly gathered courage to meet his 
eyes; she found them reassuring, and 
at last, though she never told him in 
what way her mind had been poisoned, 
she suffered him to believe that her 
old confidence had come back. She 
told him how her father had died and 
how, in spite of the high philosophi- 
cal maxims he had bequeathed to her 
for her consolation, she felt very lone- 
ly and helpless. Her uncle had offered 
her a maintenance, meagre but suffi- 
cient; she had the old serving-woman 
to keep her company, and she meant 
to live where she was and occupy her- 
self with collecting her father’s papers 
and giving them to the world accord- 
ing to a plan for which he had left par- 
ticular directions. She seemed irre- 
sistibly appealing and touching and 
yet full of secret dignity and self-sup- 
port. Benvolio fell in love with her 
on the spot, and only abstained from 
telling her so because he remembered 
just in time that he had an engage- 
ment with the Countess which had 
not yet been formally rescinded. He 
paid her a long visit, and they went 
in together and rummaged over her 
father’s books and papers. The old 
scholar’s literary memoranda proved 
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to be extremely valuable. It would 
be a great work and a most interesting 
enterprise to give them to the world. 
When Scholastica heard Benvolio’s 
high estimate of them her cheek be- 
gan to glow and her spirit to revive. 
The present then was secure, she 
seemed to say to herself, and she would 
have occupation for many a month, 
He offered to give her every assistance 
in his power, and in consequence he 
came daily to see her. Scholastica 
lived so much out of the world that she 
was not obliged to trouble herself 
about gossip. Whatever jests were 
aimed at the young man for his visible 
devotion to a mysterious charmer, he 
was very sure that her ear was never 
wounded by base insinuations. The 
old serving-woman sat in a corner, 
nodding over her distaff, and the two 
friends held long confabulations over 
yellow manuscripts in which the com- 
mentary, it must be confessed, did not 
always adhere very closely to the text. 
Six months elapsed, and Benvolio 
found an ineffable charm in this mild 
mixture of sentiment and study. He 
had never in his life been so long of the 
same mind; it really seemed as if, as 
the phrase is, the fold was taken for 
ever, as if he had done with the world 
and were ready to live henceforth in 
the closet. He hardly thought of the 
Countess, and they had no cerrespon- 
dence. She was in Italy, in Greece, in 
the East, in the Holy Land, in places 
and situations that taxed the imagina- 
tion. 

One day, in the darkness of the ves- 
tibule, after he had left Scholastica, he 
was arrested by a little old man of sor- 
did aspect, of whom he could make 
out hardly more than a pair of sharply- 
glowing little eyes and an immense bald 
head, polished like an ivory ball. He 
was a quite terrible little figure in his 
way, and Benvolio at first was fright- 
ened. ‘* Mr. Poet,” said the old man, 
‘let me say a single word. I give 
my niece a maintenance. She may do 
what she likes, But she forfeits every 
stiver of her allowance and her expec- 
tations if she is fool enough to marry 
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a fellow who scribbles rhymes. I'm 
told they are sometimes an hour find- 
ing two that will match ! Good even- 
ing, Mr. Poet!” Benvolio heard a 
sound like the faint jingle of loose 
coin in a trowsers pocket, and the old 
man abruptly retreated into his domi- 
ciliary gioom. Benvolio had never 
seen him before, and he had no wish 
ever to see him again. He had not 
proposed to himself to marry Scholas- 
tica, and even if he had, I am pretty 
sure he would now have taken the 
modest view of the matter, and de- 
cided that his hand and heart were an 
insufficient compensation for the for- 
feiture of a miser’s fortune. The 
young girl never spoke of her uncle: 
he lived quite alone apparently, haunt- 
ing his upper chambers like a restless 
ghost, and sending her, by the old 
serving-woman, her slender monthly al- 
lowance, wrapped up in a piece of old 
newspaper. It was shortly after this 
that the Countess at last came back. 
Benvolio had been taking one of his 
long customary walks, and passing 
through the park on his way home, he 
had sat down on a bench to rest. In 
a few moments a carriage came rolling 
by; in it sat the Countess—beautiful, 
sombre, solitary. He rose with a cere- 
monious salute, and she went her way. 
But in five minutes she passed back 
again, and this time her carriage 
stopped, She gave him a single 
glance, and he got in. For a week 
afterward Scholastica vainly awaited 
him. What had happened? It had 
happened that though she had proved 
herself both false and cruel, the Count- 
ess again asserted her charm, and our 
precious hero again succumbed to it. 
But he resumed his visits to Scholasti- 
ca after an interval of neglect not long 
enough to be unpardonable; the only 
difference was that now they were not 
so frequent. 

My story draws to a close, for I am 
afraid you have already lost patience 
with our young man’s eternal comings 
and goings. Another year ran its 
course, and the Professor’s manuscripts 
were arranged in great piles and al- 
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most ready for the printer. Benvolio ed something and questioned her, she 


had had a constant hdnd in the work, 
and had found it exceedingly interest- 
ing; it involved inquiries and re- 
searches of the most stimulating and 
profitable kind. Scholastica was very 
happy. Her friend was often absent 
for many days, during which she knew 
he was leading the great world’s life; 
but she had learned that if she patient- 
ly waited, the pendulum would swing 
back and he would reappear and bury 
himself in their books and papers and 
talk. And it was not all work and no 
play between them either; they talked 
of everything that came into their 
heads, and Benvolio by no means for- 
bade himself to descant on those things 
touching which this sacred vow of 
personal ignorance had been taken for 
his companion. He took her wholly 
into his poetic confidence, and read 
her everything he had written since 
his return from Italy. The more he 
worked the more he desired to work; 
and so, at this time, occupied as he 
was with editing the Professor’s man- 
uscripts, he had never been so produc- 
tive on his own account. He wrote 
another drama, on an Italian subject, 
which was performed with magnificent 
success; and this he had discussed with 
Scholastica scene by scene and speech 
by speech. He proposed to her to 
come and see it acted from a covered 
box, where her seclusion would be 
complete. She seemed for an instant 
to feel the force of the temptation; 
then she shook her head with a frank 
sinile, and said it was better not. The 
play was dedicated to the Countess, 
who had suggested the subject to him 
in Italy, where it had been imparted 
to her, as a family anecdote, by one of 
her old princesses. This easy, fruit- 
ful double life might have lasted for 
ever but for two most regrettable 
events. Might have lasted I say; you 
observe I do not affirm it positively. 
Scholastica became preoccupied and 
depressed; she was suffering a secret 
annoyance. She concealed it as far as 
she might from her friend, and with 
some success; for although he suspect- 





persuaded him that it was his own 
fancy. In reality it was no fancy at 
all, but the very uncomfortable fact 
that her shabby old uncle, the miser, 
was making himself excessively disa- 
greeable to her. He had told Benvo- 
lio that she might do as pleased her, 
but he had recently revoked this ami- 
able concession. He informed her one 
day by means of an illegible note, 
scrawled with a blunt pencil, on the 
back of an old letter, that her beggar- 
ly friend the poet came to see her alto- 
gether too often; that he was deter- 
mined she never should marry a crack- 
brained rhymester; and that before the 
sacrifice became too painful she would 
be so good as to dismiss Mr. Benvolio. 
This was accompanied by an intima- 
tion, more explicit than gracious, that 
he opened his money bags only for 
those who deferred to his incompara- 
ble wisdom. Scholastica was poor, 
and simple, and lonely; but she was 
proud, for all that, with a silent pride 
of her own, and her uncle’s charity, 
proffered on these terms, became in- 
tolerably bitter to her soul. She sent 
him word that she thanked him for his 
past liberality, but she would no long- 
er be a charge upon him. She said to 
herself that she could work; she had 
a superior education; many women, 
she knew, supported themselves. She 
even found something inspiring in the 
idea of going out into the world of 
which she knew so little, to seek her 
fortune. Her great desire, however, 
was to keep her situation a secret from 
Benvolio, and to prevent his knowing 
the sacrifice she was making for him. 
This it is especially that proves she 
was proud. It so befell that circum- 
stances made secrecy possible. I don’t 
know whether the Countess had al- 
ways an idea of marrying Benvolio, 
but her unquenchable vanity still suf- 
fered from the spectacle of his divided 
allegiance, and it suggested to her a 
truly malignant revenge. A brilliant 
political mission, for a particular pur- 
pose, was about to be despatched to a 
neighboring government, and half a 
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dozen young men of eminence were to 
be attached to it. The Countess had 
influence at court, and without saying 
anything to Benvol’o, she immediate- 
ly urged his claim to a post, on the 
ground of his distinguished services to 
literature. She pulled her wires so 
cleverly that in a very short time she 
had the pleasure of presenting him his 
appointment, on a great sheet of parch- 
ment, from which the royal seal dan- 
gied by a blue ribbon. It involved an 
exile of but a few weeks, and to this, 
with her eye on the sequel of her pro- 
ject, she was able to resign herself. 
Benvolio’s imagination took fire at the 
thought of spending a month at a for- 
cign court, in the very hotbed of con- 
summate diplomacy; this was a phase 
of experience with which he was as yet 
unacquainted, He departed, and no 
sooner had he gone than the Countess, 
at a venture, waited upon Scholastica. 
She knew she was poor, and she be- 
lieved that in spite of her homely vir- 
tues she would not, if the opportunity 
was placed in a certain light, prove 
implacably indisposed to better her 
fortunes. She knew nothing of the 
young girl’s contingent expectations 
from her uncle, and her interference, 
at this juncture, was simply a remark- 
able coincidence. She laid before 
her a proposal from a certain great 
lady, whose husband, an eminent gen- 
eral, had just been dubbed governor 
of an island on the other side of the 
globe. This lady desired a preceptress 
for her children; she had heard of 
Scholastica’s merit, and she ventured 
to hope that she might persuade her to 
accompany her to the antipodes and 
reside in her family. The offer was 
brilliant; to Scholastica it seemed mys- 
teriously and providentially opportune. 
Nevertheless she hesitated, and de- 
manded time for reflection; without 
telling herself why, she wished to wait 
till Benvolio returned. He wrote her 
two or three letters, full of the echoes 
of his actual life, and without a word 
about the things that were nearer her 
own experience. The month elapsed, 
but che was still absent. Scholastica, 
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who was in correspondence with the 
governor's wife, delayed her decision 
from week to week. She had sold her 
father’s manuscripts to a publisher, at 
avery poor bargain, and gone, mean- 
while, to live in a convent. At last 
the governor’s lady demanded her ul- 
timatum, The poor girl scanned the 
horizon, and saw no rescuing friend; 
Benvolio was still at the court of Illy- 
ria! What she saw was the Countess’s 
fine eyes eagerly watching her over the 
top of her fan. They seemed to con- 
tain a horrible menace, and to hold 
somehow her happiness at their mercy. 
Her heart sank; she gathered up her 
few possessions and set sail, with her 
illustrious protectors, for the anti- 
podes. Shortly after her departure 
Benvolio returned. He felt a terrible 
pang of rage and grief when he learn- 
ed that she had gone; he went to the 
Countess, prepared to accuse her of the 
basest treachery. But she checked his 
reproaches by arts that she had never 
gone so far as to use before, and prom- 
ised him that if he would trust her, he 
should never miss that pale-eyed littie 
governess. It can hardly be supposed 
that he believed her, but he appears to 
have been guilty of letting himself be 
persuaded without belief. For some 
time after this he almost lived with the 
Countess. He had, with infinite pains, 
purchased from his neighbor, the miser, 
the right of occupancy of the late Pro- 
fessor’s apartment. The repulsive old 
man, in spite of his aversion to rhyme- 
sters, had not resisted the financial 
argument, and seemed greatly amazed 
that a poet should have a dollar to 
spend. Scholastica had left all things 
in their old places, but Benvolio, for 
the present, never went into the room. 
He turned the key in the door, and 
kept it in his waistcoat pocket, where, 
while he was with the Countess, his 
fingers fumbled with it. Several 
months rolled by, and the Countess’s 
promise was not verified. He missed 
Scholastica intensely, and missed her 
more as time elapsed. He began at 
last to go to the old room with the 
garden, and to try to do some work 
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there. He succeeded in a fashion, but 
it seemed dreary—doubly dreary when 
he reflected what it might have been. 
Suddenly he ceased to visit the Count- 
_ ess; a long time passed without her 
seeing him. She met him at another 
house, and had some remarkable words 
with him. She covered him with re- 
proaches that were doubtless deserved, 
but he made her an answer that caused 
her to open her eyes and flush, and ad- 
mit afterward that, for a clever wo- 
man, she had been a great fool. 
**Don’t you see,” he said—‘‘ can’t you 
imagine that I cared for you only by 
contrast? You took the trouble to kill 
the contrast, and with it you killed 
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For a constancy I 
And he tapped his po- 
etic brow. He never saw the Countess 


everything else. 
prefer this!” 


again. I rather regret now that I said 
at the beginning of my story that it 
was not to be a fairy tale; otherwise I 
should be at liberty to say, with har- 
monious geniality, that if Benvolio 
missed Scholastica he missed the 
Countess also, and led an extremely 
fretful and unproductive life, until one 
day he sailed for the antipodes and 
brought Scholastica home. After this 
he began to produce again; only, 
many people said, his poetry had be- 
come dismally dull. But excuse me; 
I am writing as if this were a fairy tale ! 
H. James, JR. 
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‘* 4 PERFECT WOMAN, NOBLY PLANNED.”’ 





? IS said that Reverence upon Silence waits, 
Fearing the misconceptions that pursue 
The frank avowal of the simply true; 
That when Expression swings impassioned gates 
And cold Convention’s bulwark violates, 
Only the mask of homage passes through ! 
Such test applied in common case may do, 
Where common tongue false praise reiterates; 
But when a rare soul’s radiance doth command 
The worship of the few who understand 
A woman’s trinity of perfectness, 
As well the songs of seraphim can die 
About the Throne, as men stand mutely by, 
Dumb to the being fashioned so to bless ! 





Mary B. Dopce. 
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ROPHET or impostor, saint or 
devil, hero or Antichrist—which 
was he ? 

Ages have asked that question, and 
the reply is not yet. Godfrey de Bou- 
illon would have answered without 
hesitation, and Richard Plantagenet, 
surnamed Cceur de Lion, would have 
backed the assertion, ‘‘ Impostor, 
devil, Antichrist.” Haroun the Just, 
who sent Charlemagne the first clock 
ever seen in Europe, and Yussuf Sa- 
lah-ud-Deen, who outgeneralled the 
Lion Heart, would have answered with 
even less hesitation, ‘‘ Prophet, saint, 
and hero.” Which party was right ? 
and if neither, which was nearest 
right? Which of the two knew most 
about Mohammed? Which was most 
capable of judging on any question of 
character and evidence, and which 
possessed the most collateral learning 
and powers of comparison ? 

These questions are by no means 
hard to answer. We know that the 
mental accomplishments of Godfrey 
de Bouillon and Richard Plantagenet 
were confined to a very small smatter- 
ing of education, sufficient to enable 
them to sign their names after a fash- 
ion, while of the Arabic language and 
of the contents of the Koran itself 
they were both in blissful ignor- 
ance. Had any one offered to present 
either with a copy of the book in 
the original Arabic or in a perfect 
French translation, it is most probable 
that Godfrey and Richard would have 
acted in the same way. Into the fire 
would have gone the book, and with 
it the donor, had the latter been avail- 
able. Had either possessed the power 


to exterminate every Moslem living, 
there is not a shadow of doubt that he 
would have ordered the execution at 
once, imagining he was doing God 
service in punishing ‘‘ blasphemers.” 
In what the sin of blasphemy consist- 
ed, as applied to ‘‘ Islam,” the faith, 


Godfrey and Richard might have been 
puzzled to explain to the satisfaction 
of a disinterested party. The argu- 
ment, had such a thing as argument 
been possible, would infallibly have 
ended, like the renowned discussion 
between Captain Fluellen and Captain 
MacMorris, in an attempt by one party 
to cut off the other party’s head. In 
the present day Messrs. Mace and Co- 
burn are the best living representa- 
tives of that style of argument, and 
we doubt not that the sentiments of 
Godfrey and Richard on the subject 
of Mohammed would be fervently 
echoed by both—had they ever given 
the subject serious attention. 

When we come to examine Haroun 
and Yussuf we find men of a different 
stamp. Without being less a soldier, 
each was much more of a general, and 
each was the most enlightened prince 
of his own time. All the learned men 
of the East flocked to the courts of 
both, and in those days the East almost 
monopolized the learning of the world. 
Besides this, each prince was well ac- 
quainted with the writings of Moham- 
med, and in fact had committed the 
greater part of the Koran bodily to 
memory, as every Arab of rank does 
at the present day. These men, thor- 
oughly acquainted with Mohammed’s 
book—a book historically certain as 
being the work of his single mind un- 
assisted by others—called Mohammed, 
as their descendants do to this time 
‘*Prophet, saint, and hero.” It be- 
comes, then, to us of the present time, 
a inatter of inquiry whether these men 
may not possibly be right and Godfrey 
and Richard possibly wrong. For a 
good many centuries we have been 
going on the crusading theory as re- 
gards Islam, and it is about time that 
those of us who are open to reason 
stopped to ask whether we are quite 
justified in our classification of ‘‘ Jews, 
Turks, and infidels” as objects of 
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pity, to be prayed for once a year. 
Another doubt may even arise as to 
whether we are justified in calling a 
Moslem an ‘‘ infidel” under any cir- 
cumstances; but this doubt will arise 
at a later stage of the inquiry. To 
form a judgment on Mohammed we 
must read his book, Al-Koran. To 
that alone he appealed, when asked to 
work miracles as a sign of his mission ; 
to that the Arabs point to-day as a 
standing miracle, defying the world 
to produce its equal. 

We are told by all Arabs that the 
Koran is the most perfect poetry in 
the Arabic language; and yet, when 
we come to read it as translated into 
English, we find it dull and tedious. 
It is a difficult thing for a Eutopean 
to read through the whole Koran in a 
translation. He soon realizes it to be 
different from what he imagined it. 
Very possibly he dreamed of finding 
therein long and luscious descriptions 
of the so-called ‘* Mohammedan para- 
dise”’; that he should read about hou- 
ris and the tree of life, the beast Al- 
Borak, rivers of wine, and all those 
visions of the different heavens usually 
attributed to the prophet. He finds not 
a word of all this. Instead, there is 
boundless devotional enthusiasm, all 
the vocabulary of praise to God, long 
moral lectures, Old Testament stories 
in a different form, a familiar refer- 
ence to all the Jewish patriarchs, pro- 
phets, and kings, an equally constant 
reference to the facts of the Gospels, 
but in a somewhat different dress, 
and finally fierce denunciations, in a 
strain of the most awful solemnity, of 
the infidels who will not believe in the 
truths of God. Of doctrine he finds 
no subtlety. Mohammed proclaims 
but one fact, and reiterates it for all 
time. As the Koran opens with Al- 
Fatihat, ‘‘ The Preface,” so it natural- 
ly closes with the simple and sublime 
‘* Declaration,” a chapter of itself. 
The words of those chapters are texts 
for all the rest of the book. It en- 


larges, dilates, amplifies, illustrates, 
reiterates the one grand declaration, 


“* Ia Illaha il Allah” —‘* No God but 
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God.” All the rest is written only to 
give that weight. The fact that Mo- 
hammed is the prophet of God is a 
mere incident, like the ‘‘Thus saith 
the Lord” of the Hebrew prophets. 
It is to show whence came the mes- 
sage. That message is the one thing 
of importance to man, and it is of the 
simplest: ‘‘ No God but God.” When 
that message is believed, the morality 
of the Koran follows with equal sim- 
plicity. Prayer and charity are the 
whole duty of man. Not prayer as an 
importunate begging for favors, but 
prayer which is only praise and anx- 
iety to be kept in the faith of God; 
not ostentatious almsgiving, miscalled 
charity, but a charity as complete and 
genuine as that described in the Co- 
rinthians. Such as we find Al-Fatihat 
we find the whole book. Let Al-Fati- 
hat speak for itself: 

** Bismillah hi rah-mani raheem—In 
the name of the Most Merciful of the 
merciful. 

‘*Praise God, the Lord of the 
worlds, Most Merciful of the merciful, 
King of the Judgment Day. 

“*Thee do we praise; to Thee do we 
pray. 

** Direct us in the way, in the way of 
those Thou lovest, of those who anger 
Thee not, who wander not from Thee. 
Amen.” 

If any great wickedness lurks in 
that chapter, it would puzzle Luther 
himself to point it ont. The ‘‘ Decla- 
ration” is equally brief and emphatic. 
In it is contained by implication a 
condemnation of Christianity, it is 
true, but at present we are not so 
much concerned about the compara- 
tive as the positive status of Moham- 
med’s religion and book. The De- 
claration begins with the same preface, 
‘*Bismillah hi rahmani raheem,” and 
sums up the faith of its author boldly: 

‘**Say He is God, one God. 

** God is the eternal God. 

‘*He begetteth not, neither is He 
begotten. 

‘There is none equal to Him.” 

Can we close these short extracts 
better than by the last chapter in the 
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book, the summing up of all the Mos- 
lem’s hopes in this world and the next ? 


“Say, I fly for refuge to the Lord of all men, 

The King of all men, the God of all men; 

That He deliver me from the tempter that fleeth 

away, 

Who whispereth evil thoughts in man’s heart, 

From evil spirits and from men.” 

There we see the whole foundation 
of Moslem hope, belief in one God of 
infinite mercy, who asks only belief in 
Himself from men. That such is the 
real spirit of Mohammedanism as a re- 
ligion, that such was the teaching of 
Mohammed himself, and still is of all 
the doctors of the pure faith, we hope 
to show in the course of this article. 
The truth has long been known to 
Arabic scholars, and every day spreads 
it further. All that we hope to do in 
these pages is to popularize these 
truths for the use of that great mass 
of people who have not time nor op- 
portunity for either Arabic study or 
the works of those Arabic scholars 
who have shown us in translations 
what the Koran contains, The time 
may come when the great book of the 
Arabian seer will be on every table in 
the land, and when true liberality 
will dictate a closer acquaintance 
with a faith like that of Islam, as pure 
as either Judaism or Christianity, 
positively true when tested by either, 
and enly erring in our own view by a 
denial which it shares with other Uni- 
tarians, in the Jewish view by supple- 
menting Christianity. It is time that 
we, claiming in this nineteenth cen- 
tury so much civilization and enlight- 
enment, should inform ourselves about 
the real facts of Mohammedan faith, 
and cease to abuse that of which we 
know little or nothing, save through 
the representations of bitter enemies, 
seeing in the Arabian iconoclast only 
a fancied antichrist, composed from 
misunderstood passages of the Apoca- 
lypse. 

Our first question is, Prophet or im- 
postor? It attacks the character of 
the man, and demands a view of his 
life, before and after his mission. In 
examining Mohammed’s life we have 
“he great advantage of asking after q 
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historical character. Mohammed is no 
myth. His identity does not rest on 
shadowy legends like that of Buddha, 
nor is it of uncertain date, like that of 
Confucius. Arabians, Greeks, and 
Romans agree in the facts of their ac- 
counts of his life and actions, and the 
supernatural and incredible are alike 
absent from the accounts of his con- 
temporaries, With the exaggerations 
of subsequent commentators, enlarging 
that most elastic of traditions—camp 
gossip—we have nothing todo. The 
facts of Mohammed’s early life are 
known and undisputed. Living as 
he did in the blaze of publicity and 
hostile criticism all his life, every fact 
of importance has been carefully sifted. 

He was an orphan at an early age, 
left in the care of his uncle, Abu Ta- 
leb. His father died before his birth, 
his mother when he was a child of six. 
He belonged to the noble tribe of the 
Koreish, the guardians of the great 
idol temple the Caaba; but it availed 
him little. He was but a poor rela- 
tion. Moreover, he was delicate and 
sickly in childhood. He had epileptic 
fits. There was nothing about him to 
give his uncle hope that he would do 
credit to his family, and so he was 
made to earn the bread of dependence 
by keeping his uncle’s sheep. Re- 
member that the Meccans were town 
Arabs; that the East never changes. 
To this day the Arab townsmen look 
down on the Bedouins with their 
flocks, A Bedouin in a town skulks 
along like a strange dog, and the 
townsmen draw aside their robes as 
from a pariah. In those days, as now, 
the Meccans looked down on shep- 
herds as much as we do on drovers. 
What culture then existed in Arabia 
was confined, as it is to this day, to 
the higher classes. There was a vast 
difference between Abu Taleb, rich 
and respected, chief of his family to 
the third and fourth generation, with 
vast flocks and herds, a rich house, 
slaves and camels, horses and weap- 
ons, and his poor and insignificant 
nephew, whom he kept out in the 
mountains taking care of sheep. No 
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wonder the boy received little or no 
education. It cost too much to waste 
on a poor relation. 

But the lad grew up and became 
strong and healthy. The open-air life 
of a shepherd was very likely all that 
he needed to help his delicate consti- 
tution. He developed into a hand- 
some Arab, such as we see in portraits 
of renowned sheikhs at this day. Of 
medium height, thin and agile of fig- 
ure, broad-chested and thin-flanked, 
strong and active, with a noble, aqui- 
line head, dark, solemn eyes unde1 
black brows, and long sweeping lashes, 
thin, eager face, with full jetty beard, 
beautiful white teeth, of which he was 
very careful, elastic, springing step, 
imposing dignity of demeanor, laugh- 
ing seldom, but with a beautiful smile— 
such is the portrait left of him by his 
companions, feature by feature, and 
such are some few of the high-caste 
Arab sheikhs of to-day. They cannot 
read; their lore is that of tradition; 
they have perhaps never entered a 
house before; and yet they can com- 
port themselves in the most brilliant 
assemblies with all the quiet self-pos- 
session and exquisite courtesy that 
marks the perfect gentleman. 

Such was Mohammed in later life. 
At twenty-four years of age he had be- 
come a camel driver, and was hired by 
a rich widow—Khadijah—to conduct 
her caravans to Damascus or Suez, 
wherever the trade of Mecca went. 
We have no minutie of this his early 
life. His companions of those days 
took little interest in him, and Abu 
Taleb, the only person who might af- 
terward have given us the informa- 
tion, died before the Hegira. We 
know that after several journeys in 
Khadijah’s service the rich widow sud- 
denly married her young stewerd, who 
was fourteen years younger than her- 
self. The match was regarded with dis- 
gust by her family. She was still, under 
old Arab custom, subject to her father, 
and she only obtained his consent 
by intoxicating him. The purse-proud 
Meccans regarded with contempt the 
poor young drover, however hand- 
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some, and it was only under the trans- 
forming influence of sudden wealth 
that his good qualities began to at- 
tract notice. Khadijah’s husband, 
with a handsome fortune, was a very 
different person from the insignificant 
poor relation of Abu Taleb living on 
the chief’s charity. His rich relatives 
began to notice him. After all, was 
he not one of the family? Like the 
French nobleman who disgraced his 
family by going into trade, when his 
fortune was made he was allowed to 
resume the sword of nobility. Kha- 
dijah was a widow twice married, and 
her passion for the young and hand- 
some Arab was half motherly. She 
fell down and worshipped him, and 
he repaid her with entire devotion. 
As long as she lived, though in a coun- 
try where polygamy is the rule, Mo- 
hammed was faithful to the worn and 
wrinkled woman whose hand had 
raised him from poverty to comfort. 
From henceforth his life was no longer 
one of labor. He had become a re- 
spected member of society. And yet 
we hear of nothing that he did of any 
note for sixteen long years. There are 
traditions of his paying a visit to Pal- 
estine, of his mingling with Christians 
and Jews, and learning of them, but 
all these are vague and unreliable. 
That he acquired all the education he 
ever had in these years is probable. 
He did not, however, learn to write, 
though he could read. To his death 
he was not a scribe, and the Koran 
was dictated and taken down by 
others. 

All we know for certain about him 
in these years is that as he approached 
forty he became silent and melancholy, 
fond of solitude, given to long ab- 
sences from his house, wandering 
aloue in the mountains around Mecca, 
What drove him there? 

He was for the first time facing the 
terrible problem of his life. 

Let us now take a look at the state 
of religious belief in Arabia when Mo- 
hammed was forty. The Peninsula 
was inhabited by tribes of diverse or- 
igin. The Ishmaelites were by no 
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means the whole; they were not even 
the majority. There were the de- 
scendants of the many sons of Abra- 
ham by Keturah on the north, of the 
Cushites all through the happy pas- 
tures and gardens of Yemen. The 
Cushites survive to this day, and their 
faith has always been the same wher- 
ever it has appeared, and in whatever 
time. Whether in Egypt, Carthage, 
India, China, Cambodia, Central Amer- 
ica, we always find the same crowd of 
grotesque or hideous idols, the same 
licentious images and ceremonies, the 
same union of material comfort and 
luxury with a moral degradation 
worse than bestial. The Cushite reli- 
gion then overshadowed Arabia, su- 
preme above all others*in Mecca espe- 
cially. There was the Caaba, the pe- 
culiar holy place of Arabia, with its 
three hundred and sixty-five idols, one 
for every day in the year, and yet all 
but uncouth black stones. The art 
which beautified idolatry with the Ary- 
an races is almost entirely absent 
with the Cushites: witness the gro- 
tesque and meaningless ornaments of 
Indian, Chinese, and Cambodian archi- 
tecture. Compared with the glories 
of Greece, Rome, and Europe, the 
East may be said to have no art. Its 
highest result is shown in brilliant play 
of color clustered around the conven- 
tional curves of an Indian shawl or 
arabesque mural decoration. The 
beauty and poetry of the Shemites lie 
in the realms of words, in the poetry of 
those grander aspects of nature before 
which art falls back, impotent to imi- 
tate, in the sweep of the thunder and 
earthquake, the silent immensity of 
the starlit heavens. 

The Cushite, whether Egyptian, 
Ethiopian, or Pheenician, with all his 
skill in commerce and manufacture, 
was a low, sensual beast. It appears 
in every line of his architecture, in the 
disgusting phallic worship, in every 
account of the manners and customs of 
him and his compeers. We see his 
nature in the Chinaman of to-day, 
with all his comfort and luxury at 
home, his engineering capability, his 
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skill in manufactures, his essentially 
bestial nature and degraded idolatry. 
Just such a religion then dominated in 
Arabia, coming from a part of the 
same race, the powerful and civilized 
Himyarites of the interior of Yemen. 
The Ishmaelite Bedouins were confined 
to the desert strips on the coast, and 
depended on the walled towns for part 
of their subsistence, all of their manu- 
factures, as they do to-day. Like the 
Jews, like all Shemites, they were 
prone to lapse into idolatry, and the 
power and wealth of the idolaters 
made the idolatry more seducing. 
Thus it happened that a purely Shem- 
ite tribe, that of the Koreish, had be- 
come custodians of an obscene idol 
temple, and amid all its sights and 
practices Mohammed was reared. This 
polytheistic religion was mixed and 
jumbled up in the strangest manner 
with remnants of old Judaic truth. 
The custom of circumcision was com- 
mon, though without notion of its 
symbolic meaning. There were still 
scattered about stories of Abraham and 
the prophets, and the people were 
much in the condition of the Jews 
during those strange periods chroni- 
cled in the Old Testament, when they 
deliberately embraced idolatry and 
threw away the truth, allowing it to 
become forgotten in the lapse of years. 
The Jews were only finally saved from 
this strange perversity by the captivity 
of Babylon. The Arabs were to be 
finally wakened by the powers of Mo- 
hammed. 

Such as he was, an uneducated shep- 
herd and camel driver, he had yet 
travelled and learned much, especially 
from the Jews, who were plentiful in 
Yathrib (afterward Medinat al-Nabi, 
the ‘‘City of the Prophet,” our Medi- 
na). He had become slightly acquaint- 
ed with the vitiated Christianity of the 
seventh century, with its jumble of 
truth and idolatry, nearly as gross as 
the three hundred gods of the Caaba. 
He had leisure, and began for the first 
time to think. This it is that easily 
accounts for his long silences and ab- 
sences from home. In his ears were 
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ringing the sayings of his Jewish 
friends, full of Talmudic lore, and his 
memories were lingering over their 
revelations. Then it was that, at for- 
ty years of age, he went to the Mount 
Hirai, a huge barren rock, torn by ra- 
vines and caverns, without grass or 
water, standing erect in the hot glare 
of the sun, There he remained for a 
full month in fasting and prayer, as we 
are told, alone with nature in her 
sternest and most majestic moods. 
Prayer to whom ? 

Not to the idols. The Caaba was 
the place for them. To whom then? 
Why, tothe one God who lives behind 
the idols of the grossest polytheisms, 
and whom even the idolaters are fain 
to recognize beyond all the lesser dei- 
ties, whether as Brahma, Jove, the 
Great Spirit, or the eternal rest in Bud- 
dha, Mohammed had a friend, Wa- 


raka, a blind Jew, ‘‘who knew the 
scriptures of Jews and Christians,” we 
are told, though his knowledge was 
that of memory and tradition only. 


This Waraka was a cousin of Khadi- 
jah. Much speculation has been made 
as to the mode of the prophet’s evi- 
dent acquaintance with these writings, 
while the presence of Waraka the 
blind Jew has little weight attached 
to it. Waraka, after Khadijah, was 
the first recipient of the prophet’s rev- 
elations, as we shall sce; and it is 
most probable that he of all others was 
the cause of Mohammed’s previous 
knowledge of the true God, which cul- 
minated in the Koran and Islam. 

All the accounts of Mohammed con- 
firm the fact of this first solitary abode 
in Mount Hiri. There he lived ina 
small dark cavern, passing his days 
and nights alone, fasting, worn down 
with hunger, brooding over the great 
discovery just made to him of the uni- 
ty of God. He had been an idolater 
with the rest up to this time, but the 
tidings had come to him, and he was 
beginning to struggle toward the truth. 
Nothing else explains his sudden 
change to melancholy and solitude. 
The news came to him in the prime of 
life, and changed the whole current of 
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his existence. There in the dark cav- 
ern, among the barren rocks, no liv- 
ing thing to disturb his thoughts, he 
brooded all alone over the tremendous 
mystery of creation, on the God of na- 
ture whom he had not known. Fast- 
ing and prayer began to turn his brain, 
and it wandered. It seemed to him 
that the stones in his path cried out, 
‘*Hail! O prophet of God,” and he 
fled back to his dark cavern, fearing 
he was going mad. He could not be- 
lieve that a special mission was com- 
ing tohim., At last, in the middle of 
the night, came a voice, and he awoke 
‘‘as if a fearful weight had been on 
him.” He thought himself dying. 
He could do and say nothing. Again 
came the voice to him, and still he 
could not stir. Then the third time 
that voice called aloud, ‘‘Cry!” and 
he said, ‘* What shail I cry?” And 
the voice answered, ‘‘Cry! in the 
name of thy God.” 

And then that terrible voice went 
on, in the silence of that ‘blessed 
night Al-Kadar,” and told him how 
from the beginning man had been 
raised up by the knowledge of the 
Lord, and how the God of all mercy 
had revealed by the pen what man 
could never know; and Mohammed 
awoke from his trance covered with 
sweat, trembling in every limb, and 
feeling that a book had been written 
indelibly on his heart. Such is the 
account Mohammed gives himself in 
the ninety-sixth chapter of the Koran 
of his first revelation. Well, we may 
smile, may call it a mad vision or 4 
cunning imposture, but the miracle 
becomes none the less. From hence- 
forth this uneducated shepherd gave 
utterance to nothing but strains of the 
most sublime poetry in his Suras or 
chapters of the Koran. 

From the depths of his inner con- 
sciousness, if you will, he produced 
things he had never known. He did 
not yet believe in the reality of his 
own mission, but it seized hold of him 
all the same; it tore him with fear- 
ful convulsions; he swooned away; 
and when he recovered, weak and ex- 
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hausted, he dictated those wonderful 
Suras. 

That night he hastened trembling 
home to Khadijah, and cried out, ‘‘O 
Khadijah, what has happened to me,” 
then fell down exhausted. She 
watched by him and he slowly recov- 
ered, and faltered out, ‘‘O Khadijah, 
he of whom one could not have be- 
lieved it has become either a low for- 
tune-teller, or possessed by devils— 
mad.” 

Motherly Khadijah, half-frightened 
and all-loving, soothed him gently. 
‘*God is my protection, father of my 
children. He will not surely let such 
a thing happen to thee, for thou 
speakest truth, keepest faith, art not 
revengeful, but kind to thy friends. 
Neither art thou a vain talker. What 
has befallen thee? Hast thou seen 
anything fearful ?” 

The terribly stricken man shook all 
over as he whispered, ‘‘ Yes.” 

And he told her of his vision. 

And what said Khadijah ? 

She believed instantly, and cried, 
‘*Rejoice, my husband. He in whose 
hand stands Khadijah’s life is my wit- 
ness that thou wilt be the prophet of 
his people.” 

Then she went to her cousin Waraka, 
and told him; and as soon as he heard 
it, he cried out, ‘‘Holy ! holy! holy ! 
Truly this is the same message that 
came to Moses. He will be the prophet 
of his people. Tell him this, and bid 
him be of brave heart.” 

But Mohammed was in great anxie- 
ty and trembling. Like Isaiah, when 
the word came to him, he was think- 
ing, ‘‘Woe is me. I am undone, for 
I am a man of unclean lips, and live in 
the midst of a people of unclean lips.” 
He could not behieve that he was a 
prophet, and was in great misery. 
Then came Waraka and met him in 
the streets of Mecca, and said, ‘I 
swear by him in whose hand is Wa- 
raka’s life, that God has chosen thee 
to be the prophet of his people. The 
greatest of all messages has come to 
thee. They will call thee a liar, they 
will persecute thee, they will banish 
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thee, they will fight against thee. Oh 
that I could live to those days. I 
would fight for thee.” And the old 
man kissed his forehead, and Moham- 
med was much comforted for a while. 

He waited for more visions, but 
they came not, and again he began to 
think he was mad. He went to Mount 
Hira again, determined to leap from a 
precipice and end the torments of his 
life. And as he came to the precipice 
he beheld a vision of angels at every 
turn, and heard a voice saying, ‘‘I am 
Gabriel, and thou art Mohammed, the 
prophet of God.” And he stood root- 
ed to the spot, till Khadijah, full of 
anxiety, sent men in search and found 
him. 

From henceforward to the end of 
his life the Suras were revealed to 
him, and all in the same way, with- 
out intermission, There were long 
solitary broodings, as in the first 
vision at Mount Hiri; then a sudden 
something seized Mohammed, exactly 
similar in outward symptoms to an epi- 
leptic ‘fit. He uttered a hoarse roar— 
who that has ever heard it forgets that 
dreadful sound ?—shook from head to 
foot with fearful violence, while the 
sweat rolled from his whole body, and 
he became as one dead. Ther came a 
sound in his ears as of tolling bells, 
and the same awful voice that first 
called to him, as to Isaiah, ‘‘Cry! in 
the name of thy Lord,” revealed a new 
Sura, ‘‘as if words were written in his 
heart,” with fear and unutterable 
agony that turned his black locks 
white before their time. 

But Mohammed spoke not during 
these paroxysms. When they were 
over, calmly and distinctly he dictated 
to his scribe the words of those won- 
derful Suras, for he could not write. 
And what reward had he for his mes- 
sage? He came through torments to 
reveal to degraded idolaters the great 
truth ‘‘No God but God,” and they 
followed Waraka’s prediction with 
singular accuracy. They called him a 
liar, hated him, laughed at him, 
fought against him, tried to kill him. 
All his friends fell away from him, 
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and for atime he was as much alone 
and as truly an object of pity as any 
early Christian during persecutions. 
Had he been an impostor, he could 
never have persevered as long as he did. 
An impostor might simulate epilepsy, 
might dictate Suras. Clairvoyants and 
other charlatans do so nowadays. But 
no impostor turns suddenly gray with 
the agonies of revelation. The reve- 
lations of a clairvoyant, and the com- 
munications from spirit circles, are 
generally puerile and contemptible; 
always highly inadequate to the genius 
from whom they claim to emanate; 
while the columns of spiritualist liter- 
ature have never furnished us with 
aught better than vague inanities. 

But the Koran is different. It is 
unequalled in the Arabic language 
for sublimity of poetry. The igno- 
rant camel driver, unable to read, 
could not have composed such a book 
unassisted. Who then was his assist- 
ant? Who spoke through the lips of 
Mohammed in the second chapter of 
the Koran? Hear the Suras: 

‘*There is no doubt in this book. It 
is a counsel for the righteous, who be- 
lieve in the unseen things of faith, 
who observe the times of prayer, who 
give alms of what WE have bestowed 
on them, who believe the revelation 
sent unto thee, and sent. to the pro- 
phets before thee, who have firm as- 
surance of the life to come. These are 
directed by the Lord, and they shall 
prosper. 

** As for the infidels, they are like one 
who kindleth a fire, and when it hath 
thrown its light on all around him, 
God taketh away the light and leaveth 
him in darkness, and they cannot see. 
Deaf, dumb, and blind, therefore, shall 
they not retrace their steps. They are 
like those who, when there cometh a 
storm-cloud out of heaven big with 
darkness, thunder and lightning, thrust 
their fingers into their ears because of 
the thunder-clap, for fear of death. 
God is round about the infidels. The 
lightning almost snatcheth away their 
eyes; so oft as it gleameth on them 
they walk on in it; but when dark- 
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ness closeth on them they stop; and 
if God pleased of their ears and eyes 
he would surely deprive them; verily 
God is Almighty. 


‘*God ! there is no God but He, the 
Living, the Eternal. Thunder doth 
not overtake Him, nor sleep. To Him 
belongeth all that is in heaven and 
earth. Who is he that can intercede 
with Him but by His permission? He 
knoweth that which is past and that 
which is to come unto them, and they 
shall not comprehend His khowledge 
but so far as He pleaseth. His throne 
extendeth over heaven and earth, and 
the upholding of both is no burden to 
Him. He is the High and Mighty 
One.” 

Well may the Arabs challenge the 
world to produce such a book unas- 
sisted by the Spirit which spoke 
through the prophets. The fishermen 
of Galilee spoke with as little worldly 
wisdom, and we believe them inspired. 
What shall we say of Mohammed ? 
Was he prophet or impostor ? 

Not impostor, we think. No man 
can honestly examine the Koran, and 
read the absolutely uncontradicted 
facts of the agonies and persecutions 
that accompanied its origin, and say 
that Mohammed was a wilful impos- 
tor. Washe then deceived? Did he, 
consciously or unconsciously, steal the 
best parts of the Koran from the Old 
and New Testaments ? 

This is the current charge against 
him among Christians, and especially 
among clergymen; but it will not bear 
a careful examination. In the first 
place, it is certain from a comparison 
of the Koran with the Bible, that Mo- 
hammed had never read or perhaps 
even heard of any one of those epistles 
which we call inspired. There is no 
trace in the Koran of any knowledge 
of the apostles or of what they did 
after the ascension. Of Paul, Peter, 
James, John, Mohammed never speaks, 
while his anecdotes of our Saviour are 
evidently taken from the spurious 
Gospels of the Infancy and of St. 
Barnabas. Of such is the well-known 
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story of Jesus in his childhood making 
sparrows of clay and giving life to 
them. The Koranic account of the 
crucifixion is from the Gnostic point 
of view, Mohammed insisting that the 
Saviour was not crucified, but another 
in his place, * 

In all the Koranic mention of Christ 
there is evident ignorance of our New 
Testament; while what little the 
prophet does know of the facts of the 
Saviour’s life impresses him with the 
deepest reverence. He admits the im- 
maculate conception in full, and gives 
nearly the same account of the annun- 
ciation as that in St. Luke’s Gospel, 
while there is no trace of acquaint- 
ance with other parts of the same Gos- 
pel. All the traces of New Testament 
knowledge in the Koran point to a 
single hypothesis, that of the oral 
communication, from ignorant persons, 
of a half-knowledge to Mohammed. 

And that such was almost certainly 
the case is clear from contemporary 
history. The seventh century was per- 
haps the darkest of all the dark ages. 
Christianity had almost vanished in 
idolatry. The Roman empixge, shattered 
by barbarians, and sunk in sensual 
sloth wherever out of danger, was 
Christian only in name. Christianity 
had as yet reached Arabia only in 
the persons of a few slaves, mostly 
Abyssinians; and what a jumble of 
heathenism and truth Abyssinian 
Christianity is, we know nowadays. 
The Christian world knew almost 
nothing of Arabia. We find that out 
now, when we have to correct our 
geographical notions of the country, 
handed down through centuries of 
Christian ignorance. There are stories 
that Mohammed, on certain journeys 
to Syria, met a monk, variously called 
Bahira, Sergius, Georgius, and Nestor, 
from whom he obtained his knowledge 
of Christianity; but there is one sus- 
picious fact about these stories, that 
they all emanated from Christian 
monks, long after Mohammed’s death. 
So far as appears from the accounts 
left by friends and foes in Mecca, Mo- 
hammed had never left Arabia, never 
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visited Syria. His only proven ac- 
quaintances, outside of idolaters, are 
Jews, and especially blind Waraka, his 
wife’s cousin. In examining Moham- 
med’s life and doctrines, it is well to 
deal only with known facts, without 
building theories on _ possibilities. 
From the intensity of passion in Mo- 
hammed’s conversion, it seems certain 
that, had he ever met with a real 
Christian, ever read the New Testa- 
ment as we understand it, Mohammed- 
anism would have been a very differ- 
ent thing to-day from what it is. The 
great soul of the man bounded forth to 
meet those feeble glimmerings of the 
Old Testament which he received from 
Waraka, obscured by the subtleties 
of Talmudic tradition. Had he but 
known the undefiled Scripture, old 
and new, what might he not have 
done ? 

For Waraka and all the other Jews 
of that day were, like those of to-day, 
Talmudists to the backbone, ‘‘ making 
the word of God of none effect with 
their traditions,” as our Saviour told 
them face to face. What Mohammed 
knew of Old Testament history came 
to him only through rabbinical tradi- 
tion. All his Old Testament stories 
are in the rabbinical dress, as all his 
New Testament history is found in the 
garbled and traditional form communi- 
cated through Abyssinian slavery, or 
hostile Jewish sneers, What of Old 
and New Testament appears in the 
Koran reveals its source with the ut- 
most plainness. 

What then shall we say of the mind 
and heart of that man who, from these 
dim and discolored glimmerings, these 
foully polluted waters from the foun- 
tain of truth, blackened with the lies 
of centuries, could evolve the pure and 
exalted religion which he did? What 
shall we say of the man who, aione in 
the dreary wilderness, haunted by tre- 
mendous shadows of fear, face to face 
with the dread problem of the universe, 
before which our leaders of science to- 
day fall back, confessing their impo- 
tence to explain that First Cause of all, 
could find the answer to the dread 
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question, and proclaim aloud the truth, 
‘*No God but God ” ? 

Truly <loes the experience of to-day 
bear out the dictum, ‘‘ The world, by 
wisdom, knew not God.” The igno- 
rant shepherd and camel driver, the 
poor fisherman, the desert wanderer 
clothed in camel’s hair—not one was 
learned; and yet to each came God 
and talked with him, and made his 
weakness strength. There are pro- 
phets great and prophets less. Isaiah 
and Balaam, Daniel and Jonah, if we 
are to believe Holy Writ, were all pro- 


phets; and yet what a difference 
between their lives and sayings ! 


Shall we refuse to Mohammed, the 
founder of the purest monotheistic 
religion of modern times, the only one 
which has never been stained by idola- 
try, that credit which we give to the 
rebellious Balaam and the selfish and 
cowardly Jonah? We nineteenth cen- 
tury church people, whether Calvinists 
or Arminians, Baptists or Papists, have 
got into a habit of talking of our col- 
lection of books, accumulated in their 
present form under the decisions of 
certain councils of churches and con- 
vocations of rabbis, as being all in- 
spired, and of everything outside as 
necessarily profane, True, the coun- 
cils have differed in many centuries. 
One man swears by the Bible of James 
I. of England, another by the Douay 
version, another by Luther’s; while 
every version is different, and the 
number of books claimed to be inspired 
or stigmatized as apocryphal varies as 
widely as opinions vary. All the 
same, one pats his James I., another 
his Douay, another his Luther, regard- 
less of questions of original language, 
regardless of interpolations in manu- 
scripts, regardless of anything but 
what he has been taught, and boldly 
calls Mohammed an impostor. 

To all such well comes the chal- 
lenge of the prophet in the second 
Sura, spoken ‘‘In the name of God, 
Most Merciful of the merciful”: 

‘“*If ye be in doubt as to our revela- 
tion to our servant, then produce a 
Sura like unto it, and summon your 
16 
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witnesses, God and ail, if ye be men 
of truth.” 

The challenge is sustainable as to 
parts of the Koran, while other parts 
are clearly human and full of error. 
But the same thing we find in many 
parts of our own canonical Bibles. 
Nothing but our habits of dogmatic 
assumption indeed could cause us to 
class the clearly human histories of the 
Old Testament, the quiet relations of 
the Acts of the Apostles, with the 
grand messages of Isaiah and the 
Psalms, claiming inspiration in every 
page. An unprejudiced outsider, not 
blinded by the mists of clerical dog- 
matism and the dicta of councils, sees 
little difference in point of language 
and ideas between the kindly counsel- 
ling letters of Paul to the churches in 
Philippi, Corinth, Galatia, Thessaloni- 
ca, and to Bishop Timothy, and the 
elmost equally beautiful letters of Ig- 
natius, Polycarp, and Clement to their 
churches. Yet the councils have ar- 
bitrarily determined that one set is 
inspired, the other not. We find 
no claim to constant inspiration in 
Paul’s letters, set up by himself, nor in 
those of the other apostles, while in 
the Acts we are often told of their 
temporary inspiration. In the Old 
Testament the same distinction is 
drawn. At one time a prophet speaks 
as from himself, at another as moved 
by inspiration. If we allow this to 
Jonah—selfish, disobedient, and crucl 
—to Balaam—in constant rebellion 
against God—can we deny it to Mo- 
hammed, steadfastly preaching the 
one true God to idolaters, and rescuing 
two continents from the grasp of pa- 
ganism, to bring them to eternal truth ? 
We cannot deny the truth of Moham- 
med’s doctrines. Jew and Christian 
assert it themselves, and the latter 
refines and mystifies away the doctrine 
of the Trinity in the Athanasian creed, 
till he has made out of it an incompre- 
hensible mystery, of which we can 
only distinguish one salient fact, the 
belief in one God, manifesting himself 
in three forms, but remaining one. 

Nothing but inspiration will explain 
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parts of the Koran, in which a power 
of truth shines out that could never 
have emanated from an untaught shep- 
herd. Let Christians once recognize 
this fact, as they must sooner or later, 
and the key to the success of Moham- 
med is found. When the degraded 
and vitiated Christianity of the seventh 
century became powerless to affect 
paganism, arose Mohammed, the pro- 
phet of God, with all his sins and im- 
perfections, his ignorances and mis- 
takes, as truly a prophet as King 
David. His preaching and practice 
and the swords of his followers swept 
from the earth the paganism that had 
so debased Christianity, and substi- 
tuted in the south a purer religion. 
Nothing short of the pure Christianity 
of Christ and his apostles can replace 
it. In vain do our missionaries fight 
it to-day, in Syria and Turkey, in 
Africa and Hindostan. The subtleties 


of theology and the dogmas of church- 
es fall powerless before the simple 


monotheism cf Mohammed; and so it 
will remain till they learn to recognize 
that Mohammed was a preacher of the 
truth. What he did not know of Chris- 
tianity and the divinity and teachings 
of Christ Himself will make its way on 
the foundation laid by Mohammed, the 
unity of God, but not on the ground 
that Mohammed was animpostor. He 
preached the truth, and we must recog- 
nize the fact. What he lacked of the 
whole truth may be supplied some day 
when Christian preachers throw aside 
intolerance, and own that a man need 
not be faultless to be a true prophct.* 

Our next question, ‘‘ Saint or devil?” 
is more easily answered. Were we to 


* The writer desires to be clearly understood. 
In all his remarks, both here and subsequently, 
he is by no means attacking primitive Christian- 
ity, as preached and practised by the inspired 
apostles who had heard their Master's words, and 
took care to preach nothing but Christ crucified. 
His reprobation is directed against nothing but 
haman inventions, misinterpretations, and inter- 
polations, which have slowly gathered around the 
Gospel in the form of denominational doctrines, 
and from which no sect whatever is free at the 
present day. Against these doctrines, emanating 
from whatever human source, and bolstered up 
by whatever distortions of texts, he takes his 
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take the life of Mohammed in Mecca 
from the time of his first calling to 
that of the Hegira, a periotl of six 
years, we should find it as truly saint- 
ly, as humble and unselfish, as full of 
charity to others, as was ever the life 
of Paul, James, John, or any other 
saint on record. Were we to take all 
his former life, as recorded by friend 
and foe, we should look in vain for 
aught but generosity, honor, truthful- 
ness, and courage. It is a somewhat 
remarkable fact that in all the lives of 
Mohammed extant, written by his bit- 
terest foes, amid all the venom and 
slander of his most intense enemies, 
no whisper is found accusing the Ara- 
bian prophet of a single breach of 
faith, of a violation of any single com- 
mandment in the Decalogue. His 
whole life was spent in keeping the 
first four, as soon as he knew them; 
the honor which he could not give to 
the parents denied him from early 
childhood, he paid in full measure to 
the aged wherever he met them. 
Theft, murder, and adultery were un- 
known to him, and lying and covet- 
ousness he has never been accused of. 
Of the meanness and treachery attri- 
buted to David, the admittedly in- 
spired prophet, in the case of Bathshe- 
ba, of the duplicity and revenge ex- 
hibited by the same David in his dy- 
ing injunctions to his sont to slay the 
men whom himself had ostensibly for- 
given, there is no trace in the life or 
death of the Arabian prophet. As 
compared with the Psalmist in every 
action of his life, both before and after 
his calling, the showing is in Moham- 
med’s favor. As he began so he ead- 


stand, careless of theological criticisms, on the 
saying of Him who spake as never man spake: 
“In vain do ye worship me, teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men."" Mohammedans 
can be converted to Christianity in only one way, 
by showing them who Christ was, and how the 
prophet mistook his character, not by abusing 
Mohammed as an impostor. 


+1 Kings fi. 1-8. And yet for all this David 
was an inspired prophet, for whose possession the 
devil fought hard by temptation, and his sins are 
fearlessly recorded. They prove nothing against 
his mission. 
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ed—brave, courteous, truthful, gener- 
ous, modest, 

The sole moral accusation made 
against him is that of sensuality, in 
the number of his wives. It has never 
been stated that he stole other men’s 
wives, like David, nor lied about his 
own twice over from fear, like Abra- 
ham and Isaac. Such as Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and David did with- 
out reproof, did Mohammed. In a 
land of polygamy he had several wives, 
and took care of allof them. There 
is no riotous living in his early life. 
Khadijah was kind to him in his 
youth, and he remained faithful to his 
old and withered wife to the day of 
her death. For many years after he 
remained unmarried, and it was only 
when in the full career of conquest 
and triumph that he took to himself 
his numerous wives, in great part, as it 
would seem, from motives of pity. 
With the exception of Ayesha, all were 
widows of some of his followers killed 
in battle or otherwise left destitute, 
and none of them are recorded as hav- 
ing either youth or beauty. Ayesha 
is the exception, and she was the sister 
of Ali, his most devoted follower. 
Of Maryam, the Coptic girl, it is suffi- 
cient to say that she was his slave, 
sent to him as a present by the Gov- 
ernor of Egypt, just as Hagar and Ke- 
turah were Abraham’s slaves; just as 
Billah and Zilpah were the slaves of 
Jacob. He married her, as he married 
the rest of his wives, as much to pro- 
tect her from the jealousies and per- 
secutions of others as for sensual 
pleasure. 

If polygamy is a sin, Mohammed was 
asinner, We know, however, that it 
has never been declared to be a sin in 
any part of Holy Writ, inspired or un- 
spired. Moreover, the law of polyga- 
my merely provides that the man 
whose passions lead him to consort 
with many women shall be compelled 
to support them in honor. It remains 
to-day an open question whether its 
practice may not produce better re- 
sults with human nature than that re- 
morseless and cruel law of Aryan soci- 
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ety which damns every woman not the 
only wife of a man, and yet leaves the 
man free to follow his passions with- 
out pain or penalty adequate to the 
ruin he has wrought. 

Polygamy has been the practice of 
all Semitic peoples from the earliest 
times, along with monotheism. Com- 
pulsory monogamy, with its attendant, 
the widespread ‘‘ social evil,” which 
all our laws are still powerless to ar- 
rest, has been the equally constant 
practice of those Aryan races which 
were heathens from the earliest times. 
Its restrictions have never prevented 
men from pursuing sensual pleasure 
where so inclined. They have simply 
relieved them from the penalty im- 
posed in that Hebrew law given from 
Mount Sinai.* The essential justice of 
every part of that law is so well fitted 
for the protection of the weaker sex 
that it is somewhat surprising it should 
have been overlooked in these days, 
when the wrongs of women are so fre- 
quently deplored. One wrong may be 
done to a woman by a married man 
which he can never repair under Aryan 
laws, be he ever so willing. Hebrew 
and Moslem laws compel the repara- 
tion. 

This is not the time or place to enter 
into an extended discourse on the 
right or wrong of polygamy. Its brief 
consideration is, however, absolutely 
necessary in considering the character 
and lifeof Mohammed. He took many 
wives in his later years, and of these 
only one, Maryam, seems to have been 
sought by him from any motive but 
that of charity and a desire to protect 
the weak. Ayesha, the youngest and 
most beautiful of all, was forced upon 
him by her family when still a child, 
they being anxious for the honor of his 
alliance. Looked upon by the light of 
the Old Testament, the plurality of 
Mohammed’s wives is nowhere con 
demned. Looked upon in the light of 
the New, the condemnation is equally 
absent when we consider Mohammed 
only as a fallible human being. It is 
somewhat remarkable, if we take sen- 


* Exod. xxii. 16. Deut. xxii. 28, 29. 
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suality as the motive for these mar- 
riages, that the prophet should have 
lived to the age of forty-six faithful to 
a wife fourteen years older than him- 
self, and for four more years an un- 
married widower. It is still more re- 
markable that, when at fifty he mar- 
ried again, he should in all cases, when 
uninfluenced by others, select poor old 
widows, for whom he provided with 
scrupulous honesty, supporting each 
in a separate house. Closely examin- 
ed, the number of Mohammed’s wives 
was no proof of sensuality, but rather 
of charity and kindness of heart. He 
could take care of the widow and 
fatherless in no other way so well as 
the one he did, and the laws of God 
and man in his own country justified 
him. We have no right to set up our 
Anglo-Saxon laws and standards to 
measure the actions of a man living in 
a different state of society, and noth- 
ing but the prejudices of early educa- 
tion prevents us from seeing this truth 
clearly. 

To our last question, ‘‘ Hero or Anti- 
christ ?”” the answer is much easier to 
arrive at. In the first place, the defini- 
tions of Antichrist given us by various 
divines are as widely divergent as their 
own doctrines. One man is ready to 
prove conclusively that the Pope is 
Antichrist; another is equally certain 
that it is Mohammed; while a third 
can show you by positive proofs that it 
was decidedly Napoleon; anda fourth 
with still greater certainty shows that 
the rest are all mistaken, and that Rus- 
sia is symbolized by Gog and Magog 
and Antichrist. We are not certain 
but that Washington may have shared 
these honors in the brain of some truly 
loyal parsons of the last century, when 
they considered carefully the unnatural 
rebellion of that wicked militia colo- 
nel against the best of monarchs; and 
we are pretty certain that the Southern 
Confederacy took its turn in some pul- 
pits during that ‘‘ wicked and unnatu- 
ral rebellion against the best govern- 
ment the world ever saw.” That poor 
Mr. Lincoln was classed in the same 
category by some people in the same 
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Confederacy was only natural. In fact, 
at all times and places, men have been 
wont to stigmatize the head and front 
of their enemies as Antichrist, and no 
books have proved so fertile of inter- 
pretations of this sort as Daniel and 
the Revelation. 

It is only in the application of their 
prophecies to the Moslem power that 
the commentators have made out a poor 
case. While the ninth chapter of Rev- 
elation has been generally, by Chris- 
tians, held to prefigure the Mohamme- 
dan power, the commentators, misled 
by early prejudice, have only recog- 
nized in Mohammed a devil from hell, 
whereas he is simply called in that 
chapter the angel Abaddon or Apoll- 
yon,* a word signifying simply ‘‘ the 
Destroyer.” That Mohammed ard his 
successors in their military career were 
great and terrible destroyers is certain ; 
but if we are to take the same chapter 
as a prophecy of Mohammed, it is cer- 
tain that condemnation of any false 


teaching of his is absent therefrom. 
On the contrary, it is expressly implied 
and stated that ‘‘the Destroyer” was 
sent by God himself to destroy idol- 
atry. That such was the main work of 
Islam all history teaches us, and if such 
a work is antichristian, and not other- 


wise, Mohammed is Antichrist. And 
if not, what shall we say of the mar- 
vellous powers of this man, ignorant 
shepherd and camel-driver that he was, 


* The common notion of Abaddon or Apollyon, 
“the Destroyer,” is too often confounded with 
that of Satan, “the Adversary; "’ and the Puri- 
tans have aided in confounding them more 
than any other class of men. Bunyan, by his one 
scene in ‘“‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” in which Apollyon 
is represented in thé real character of Satan, has 
done much to spread this error in that snugly re- 
spectable class of people who count going to 
church as righteousness, Apollyon, in the Rev- 
elation if he really prefigures Mohammed, ap- 
pears as the terrible minister of God’s anger 
against idolaters, not as the adversary of Chris- 
tianity; and the sooner Christians recognize this 
plain truth the more philosophical will their posi- 
tion become, from the Christian point of view. 
From the rationalist point of course this whole 
discussion is about nothing but a vision; but from 
that point also Mohammed is a great moral teach- 
er, and needs no defence. His most stubborn ac- 
cusers are your good stiffnecked old Calvinists 
and Papists of the medieval and Renaissance 


types. 
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who, with only the vague Talmudic 
traditions of a blind Jew to guide him, 
created the sublimely simple religion 
of Islam? What shall we say of this 
man, pretending to be nothing more 
than a man, who by his simple genius 
and courage created from a flock of jar- 
ring and scattered tribes a nation able to 
overthrow the whole Roman empire ¢ 

We should hail that man to-day as a 
hero and genius of the very first order 
who should unite our scattered Indian 
tribes under one head and overthrow 
the whole power of the United States, 
with all its wealth of material pros- 
perity, its aggressive and defensive 
strength. Were a Tartar chief to col- 
lect Tartar and Turcoman under his 
banner to-day and overthrow the Rus- 
sian colossus, then sweeping into India 
exterminate the English, his name 
would be classed with those of Genghis 
and Alaric. Mohammed did all and 
more than this. He found his tribes 
poor and scattered among deserts and 
rocks, with small numbers and less 
wealth, and he led them boldly to the 
assault of the mistress of the known 
world. Dying himself, as one who 
had begun his work too late in life, he 
left to his followers a legacy of hero- 
ism and strength that carried them on 
to the conquest of the queen of Eu- 
rope. Mohammed began the assault 
on a Roman empire. Ere the Saracens 
sheathed their swords there was no 
Roman empire to fight in the West; 
and the Turks only ceased from raven- 
ing when the last remnant of the East- 
ern empire had crumbled to dust at the 
siege of Constantinople. 

As general, soldier, and lawgiver, 
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Mohammed was a true hero. He re- 
mains the one hero of his people to 
this day—the only man, simple man, 
that ever lived whose words and ac- 
tions are imitated after 1200 years with 
as much fidelity as when they were ut- 
tered. Christians,* as a body, do not 
pretend to follow the example of their 
founder, They will quote Paul, James, 
any one that they can think of, to 
avoid understanding the literal truth 
of Christ’s words. In the matter of 
imitation Mohammedans are far ahead 
of us. They all try to imitate the 
prophet, and his name is never out of 
their mouths. Shall we then deny to 
the great soldier and prophet, the il- 
lustrious lawgiver, whose one book re- 
mains to-day the sole code of Moham- 
medan countries, the title of hero? 
We think not. 

The ignorant strictures of illiterate 
monks and men-at-arms, the fierce in- 
vectives of partisans like Luther (who 
never read a word of Arabic in his 
life), the pious platitudes of flocks of 
parsons, seeking the same hole in the 
fence like sheep in each other’s tracks, 
may be cast like mud at the greatness 
their utterers do not understand. The 
sober sense of a candid mind in search 
of truth cannot survey the Koran and 
the life of its author without thanking 
God for having sent on earth for his 
own purpose Mohammed, the destroyer 
of idols, prophet, saint, and hero. 

F. WHITTAKER. 

* So-called Christians, we should rather say—the 
sectarians of every grade who cheat each other 
all the week, go to church Sundays, give money to 
the missionaries, build churches and “ bear” 
stocks with equal vigor, and are hailed as “ mer- 
chant princes.” 





LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
PEINE FORTE ET DURE. 


OR an instant both, involuntarily, 
stand still; their eyes meeting 
as they met through that chill Octo- 
ber darkness on the night when Leah 
was driving from Bonchr¢tien’s house, 
a bride, beside Jack Chamberlayne, 
Then, with deliberation that accents 
his meaning but too well, M. Danton 
turns coolly on his heel and pursues 
his way; and no choice remains to 
Leah but to enter the hotel, with such 
strength as she may possess, alone. 

She walks, with heavy limbs, breath- 
less, faltering, up the stairs, and at the 
door of the drawing-room finds her 
husband ready to bid her welcome. 
A smile of suspicious omen is round 
Jack’s lips, a look that his wife knows 
is in his eyes, and he is perfectly—of 
Jack Chamberlayne one would be in- 
clined to write, unnaturally—sober; 
almost the only time Leah has seen 
him in this condition since that blue 
Roman morning when he insisted upon 
mastering the secrets of Deb’s letter 
six months ago. 

‘* You are late, my dear—past twelve 
o’clock.” Thus with amicable tone, 
with forced politeness of manner, he 
greets her. ‘‘I was just beginning to 
speculate as to whether I should give 
you up finally or not.” 

‘*Give me up? Why, I have only 
been dining with the Robartses,” she 
stammers. ‘Getting through a duty 
that I thought you would gladly be 
spared, And Inverness Road is so far 
off—and Hetty gave us so much Bee- 
thoven—and oh, Jack, how cruelly 
hot you keep the rooms ! all this gas- 
light in June! I declare no breath of 
air is ever allowed to enter when I am 
away.” 

Which remark yields a pretext for 


shading her face from the lamps (and 
from his scrutiny), also for crossing to a 
window, opening it, and standing 
there—while she struggles with all the 
power of will under her command at 
least for outward self-mastery ! Vain 
essay, it would seem. Not a vestige 
of color dawns on Leah’s cheeks; her 
clammy hands tremble; her pulse 
beats so violently she feels that Jack 
has only to approach to hear its beats. 
And all the time she remarks, with a 
kind of stunned wonder, the stars go 
on shining, white and tranquil, over- 
head, the voices of men and women 
talk cheerfully as they did, five min- 
utes since, in the street below. No- 
thing in the universe affected save the 
peace of one unimportant human 
heart—her own—which has gotten its 
death-blow. 

Mr. Chamberlayne, with ostentatious 
care, shuts the door, lowers the glar- 
ing gaslights, and comes across the 
room to his wife’s side. 

‘**You are looking pale, Leah—up- 
set, I should say—if there could have 
been anything to upset you at the 
Robarts’s—but handsomer than usual. 
Stupid thing, I know, fora man to pay 
compliments to his own wife, but even 
a husband cannot help having eyes. Oh, 
come—don’t bear malice”; for she has 
drawn away, with involuntary «rink- 
ing, from his tone. ‘‘ I have been think- 
ing over the little shindy we had last 
night, and am ready to allow I was. 
wrong. What fellow can be held re- 
sponsible for his language at three 
o’clock in the morning? You don’t 
refuse to be friends, I suppose ?” 

But close though he stands to her, 
he never holds out his hand; his hag- 
gard face, despite its smiles, remains 
cold as ice. And still there is the look 
of which Leah has knowledge in his 
eyes, 
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‘‘When did I ever bear malice, 
Jack ?” Amidst her blinding pain Leah 
is sensible of astonishment—not that 
the voice she hears is unlike, but rath- 
er that it should resemble, ever so dis- 
tantly, her own. ‘‘J refuse to be 
friends, who am so friendless? Why, 
if it rested with me——” 

‘Everything in our joint lives would 
go smooth and pleasantly, I am sure,” 
he interrupts, with cynical readiness. 
“It is my temper, my confounded, un- 
reasonable temper, that does the mis- 
chief. Well, we must hope better 
things for the future, Leah. There is 
no undoing the past for either of us, 
and there is no good regretting cir- 
cumstances that regret can’t alter; but 
perhaps it is not too late to turn over 
a new leaf yet. Will you sit down?” 
pushing over an easy chair as he 
speaks, to his wife’s side. ‘‘Or are 
you too much engrossed with the ob- 
jects of extraordinary interest to be 
seen in Piccadilly ?” 

‘** A London street on a Sunday night 


is such a lively spectacle at all times,” 
replies Leah, accepting his unwonted 
gallantry with as natural a manner as 


she can command. ‘Still, Piccadilly 
is Piccadilly, not Inverness Road! I 
am anxious to do my duty, Jack, as I 
have shown to-day, but I must confess 
that four consecutive hours of rela- 
tions, and relations like Hetty, are be- 
yond my strength.” 

Jack on this draws up another chair, 
in which he seats himself, so adjusting 
his position that his eyes are upon a 
direct mathematical level with his 
wife’s. 

‘*You did not go straight to Inver- 
ness Road when you first left this 
house, I believe.” He makes the re- 
mark less in the tone of a question 
than an assertion. 

‘When I first left this house I went 
to Curzon street,” answers Leah airily. 
Her courage by this time has come 
back to her, nay, has redoubled, as 
men’s strength has been observed to do 
after a morbid fashion, under the influ- 
ence of strong bodily pain. ‘‘ You have 
seen Bell Baltimore, No? I thought 
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you and Bell were in the habit of pay- 
ing each other Sunday visits. Oh, 
Jack, and I made such a mistake: 
drew back a rose-colored curtain, and 
let the sun shine full on one of poor 
Bell’s best morning complexions. My 
dear, all the sanitary people say about 
keeping open the pores of the skin 
must be nonsense. Mrs. Baltimore is 
at least so thick in artificial coating.” 
Leah measures off an inappreciable 
portion of an inch upon the tip of one 
slender gloved finger. ‘‘ And still she 
lives.” 

Mr. Chamberlayne extends his two 
hands wide. 

‘“*And if Mrs. Baltimore were as 
thick as that in paste and paint, a great 
deal it would matter to me, would it 
not? Your cousin is about as true as 
the rest of the family, I suppose—com- 
plexion, heart, soul, everything ?” 

‘** Ah, Jack—and I used to look upon 
you as one of the few men living who 
believed in poor Bell.” 

‘*T believe in no woman,” says Mr. 
Chamberlayne, with characteristic 
frankness. ‘‘For certain, not in the 
class that inhabit gewgaw houses in 
Curzon street! One does meet with 
honesty, sometimes, among people the 
rest of the world won’t shake hands 
with. But I always knew,” he goes on, 
‘“*how long our friendship for Beil 
Baltimore would last. She has served 
our purpose, I suppose, has got or has 
not got us as many invitations as we 
expected; now let her go, before her 
friendship or herself become inconve- 
nient.” 

His tone is even more offensive than 
his words; but not a shade of color 
deepens on his wife’s cheek. ‘The 
wind must be in the east,” she re- 
marks quietly. ‘‘ Nothing else could 
account for the general temper of the 
world to-day. Why only think, Jack-— 
among other unkind things, Bell pro- 
nounced my dress, which even Hetty 
Robarts had the civility to like, atro- 
cious. You appreciate it, I hope, Mr. 
Chamberlayne—do you not ?” 

And standing up for a minute, Leah 
arranges her silken draperies to the 
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best effect, then holds her well-poised 
head gracefully aloft for Jack’s inspec- 
tion. 

He looks at her with a curiously 
blended expression of admiration and 
hatred—an expression such as I believe 
no human face save that of a passion- 
ately jealous man ever wears. 

‘* Appreciate? Yes, I do that thor- 
oughly—the dress and the wearer 
alike,” he remarks dryly. ‘‘ Pray, 
what other ‘ appreciators’ besides Het- 
ty and myself have you had to-day?” 

Leah takes off her gloves, folds them 
into a little ball, which she tosses on a 
neighboring table, and begins to reck- 
on on her fingers. Her master, it 
seems, is bent upon her acting the 
farce out to the end. As well play her 
part with spirit! Jingle the bells 
gayly—how many hired jesters have 
had to do the same ?—with the very 
grip of despair upon her soul. 

** You would like a list of my appre- 
Well, Lord Stair first, of 


” 


ciators ? 
course 

‘*Lord Stair first, of course !” 

Jack pushes out his feet, folds his 
arms, and puts on an air of geniality 
that becomes himself and the occasion 
ill. 

‘¢ And Mr. Robarts equally of course 
—I can tell you that I am very proud 
of my conquest over your cousin—and 
the usual crowd of flatterers, young 
and old, at the Zoo. After I had left 
Bell’s house I drove to the Zoo, you 
know.” 

“*T did not know it, my dear, until 
you had the goodness to inform me of 
the fact.” 

‘*Well, the afternoon had to be 
slaughtered, and the Zoo seemed as 
promising a means as any other. And 
Lord Stair met me there——” 

** Naturally.” 

**And introduced me—to whom do 
you think? I will give you three, I 
will give you thirty guesses, and you 
will never guess right.” 

‘**To Lady Jane Fuller, very likely.” 

Lady Jane Fuller is about the fastest 
visited woman in London—probably 
one of the fastest women of any class in 
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Europe. And Jack’s tone infuses 
treble venom into the suggestion. But 
still Leah takes no offence. A man 
treading the path to the scaffold would 
scarcely be sensitive as to the rough 
stones or brier pricks he might en- 
counter upon the way. 

‘* Lord Stair introduced me to some 
one fifty times bigger and wickeder 
than Lady Jane Fuller. You and I 
know a duchess, Jack! Her Grace of 
St. Ives allowed me to walk beside her 
parasol the whole length of the lawn 
at the Zodlogical, Lord Stair says, 
talked to me, but I must confess I 
think that embroidery. At all events, 
we are invited to a ball at the ducal 
residence on the 30th.” 

Mr. Chamberlayne’s face shows no 
gratification at the news. Let us cred- 
it even Jack with the scanty virtues 
he possesses. Although his father was 
a wool-stapler, he cares not a straw for 
all the titles in London—would sooner 
walk down Regent street with a stroll- 
ing actor than a prince, provided the 
strolling actor were of tastes more con- 
genial to his own. 

‘*The 30th,” he remarks sulienly, 
‘*And pray what authority have you 
io accept any invitation forme? Who 
told you that I even mean to remain 
in town till the 30th ?” 

‘*Nothing would please me better 
than to go away,” is Leah’s answer. 
‘**T said so to you last night, but you 
did not seem inclined to take me at my 
word.” 

‘*Last night is not to-day. A great 
many unexpected things may have oc- 
curred during the past twenty-four 
hours—your affection for Hetty Rob- 
arts, for instance! After leaving the 
Zoblogical you tell me you spent the 
remainder of the evening at Bayswa- 
ter?” 

And now Leah, for the first time, 
perceives the drift of his questions, 
She is not playing out a farce, but un- 
dergoing an inquisition ! 

‘*The question appears to require 
deal of thinking over,” repeats Jack; 
‘*vet I should have thought it was put 
in plain enough language. After 
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leaving the Zoo you spent the remain- 
der of the day at Bayswater?” 

‘*T went back with the Robartses to 
dinner, as I told you. Hetty must 
have seen me walking with the Duch- 
ess, I conclude, or possibly Lord Stair 
was the attraction—for she asked Lord 
Stair as well. And we met a celebrat- 
ed funny man, who was not funny at 
all, and a creature in spectacles who 
declared herself to be lineally descend- 
ed from lichens, casual germs, sparks, 
protoplasms, and gorillas.” 

‘* And after you left the Robartses ?” 
persists Jack, with never a smile upon 
his lips. ‘* You had got conveniently 
rid of the carriage and servants, I know 
—don’t think I want to lay a trap for 
you. The carriage was dismissed be- 


tween six and seven o’clock this after- 
noon.” 

But now the blood leaps up with on¢ 
hot blaze into Leah’s face. 

“If you have been questioning the 
servants, pray pursue the same plan 
still,” she exclaims. 


‘*Ask Mr. and 
Mrs. Robarts at what time I left their 
house, and under what circumstances. 
You see the hour at which | arrived 
here ’—she glances across her shoulder 
at a timepiece—‘‘and can form any 
conclusion respecting my actions that 
suits you best.” 

But Jack is no more swayed by her 
warmth than by her indifference: A 
man lightly jealous may be lightly 
shamed out of his suspicions; not so 
one in whom jealousy has grown to be 
an integral portion of existence—bone 
of his bone, flesh of his flesh, till death 
them shall part. 

‘*T would question my servants "— 
she notes a marked emphasis on the 
word ‘‘my ”—‘‘ or Mr. Robarts, or any 
other person with whom I am ac- 
quainted, if it served my purpose to do 
so. Of that vou may be sure. At 
present it is my pleasure to question 
you only. After you left the Robarts’s 
house you returned here; alone at mid- 
night, in a hansom ¢” 

‘‘Lord Stair was with me. It was 
better, surely, at such an hour, to have 
Lord Stair’s escort than none ?” 
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**You are a fitter judge than I can 
be on that point. Let us keep to facts, 
not to questions of expediency. Lord 
Stair came with you, in a hansom, you 
say, from Charles Robarts’s house to 
this hotel ?” 

‘*Tf you insist upon having the nar- 
rative in detail, you shall have it. 
Only,” and Leah yawns piteously, ‘it 
is getting late on Monday morning, 
and the narrative, like the occurrences 
of which it treats, is so stupid. When 
we started from the Robarts’s house 
we walked. Hansoms it appears do 
not reside in the neighborhood of In- 
verness Road, and you know ever 
since the smallpox panic I will not en- 
ter a four-wheeler on principle 

Between his teeth Jack Chamber- 
layne mutters a malediction, compre- 
hensive and deep, on a// principles. 

‘*So we were obliged to proceed on 
foot as far as Uxbridge Road—stay, 
let me be accurate to a hair’s breadth 
—the corner of Stanhope Terrace. 
There we found a hansom and drove 
back, the moon shining bright, along 
Ilyde Park Terrace, Connaught Place, 
and through Park Lane to Piccadilly.” 

‘Straight to the door of this ho- 
tel?” 

‘*No. When we were about fifty 
yards distant, just by that great Ital- 
ian warehouse, you remember ?” 

‘‘T remember nothing but what you 
choose to recall to me.” 

‘*T was weak enough to feel fright- 
ened. Not of course of you, Jack— 
how could you possibly be angry with 
me ?—but of the other people in the 
hotel—the servants—I don’t rightly 
know what I was frightened at. At 
all events I bade Lord Stair good 
night then and there, set him down, 
and drove on to this hotel by myself.” 

After her confession comes silence, 
broken at the end of another minute 
by Jack’s voice, harsh and tremulous 
with barely repressed passion, 

‘*T don’t think much of oaths at the 
best of times, women’s oaths especial- 
ly; yet I can hardly believe you would 
perjure yourself for such a bagatelle as 
this. Will you declare to me solemn- 
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ly that every word you have just ut- 
tered is true?” 

The muscles of his miserable face 
work with agitation ; his lips are blood- 
less. Impossible for Jack Chamber- 
layne to dissemble long. The best or 
the worst of the man, the worst es- 
pecially, you must see. No acting, no 
jingling of the bells, for more than a 
minute together, with poor Jack. 

‘*You are a boy, my dear, and a 
very foolish one,” says Leah gently. 
‘* What object could I have in not tell- 
ing you the truth about the spending 
of avery dull Sunday? I committed 
an error, if you like, in not remember- 
ing to order the carriage. And my 
dinner at the Robarts’s and my little 
fancied bit of grandeur at the Zoo may, 
as I had no special license from you, 
have been errors likewise. Still, what- 
ever misdeeds I may be guilty of, you 
must admit that my present prostrate 
condition more than atones for them.” 

And she rises, and with a tired, slow 


step, turns round in the direction of 
the outer door, and away from Jack. 
With a movement like lightning he 
has intercepted her escape, has grasp- 
ed her roughly by the wrist. 
** And you think, after the conver- 
sation we had last night, I am going 


to rest satisfied so easily ! To be gull- 
ed by witty small talk about duchesses 
and lichens and gorillas! Answer me 
one thing, Mrs. Chamberlayne: have 
you, or have you not, seen M. Danton, 
‘the only man in this desolate world 
you can call a friend,’ to-day? And 
answer truly. Take the friendliest ad- 
vice that has ever been given you in 
your life yet, and answer truly.” 

His eyes have a cruel red light in 
them, like those of some savage ani- 
mal; the foam stands upon his lips. 
And Leah turns cold with terror. 

I have spoken of her moral nature 
as born again, purged in the fire of re- 
pentance over forfeited love. I have 
said that with newly opened eyes she 
beholds things, in the outward as in 
the spiritual world, to which, in the 
old days of narrow self-absorption, she 
was blind—among others, the beauty 
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of truth. But physically Leah is weak 
as ever. How should a morbidly 
strung set of nerves, a defective circu- 
lation, improve under the thousand 
poisonous influences of a London sea- 
son? And prevarication occurs to her 
at this moment by the working of a 
law as potent as that which causes the 
hare to double or the poor little hard- 
hunted beetle to dissemble death. 

‘‘The wives of merciless savages,” 
says a writer on the genesis of our race, 
‘*must have prospered in nice propor- 
tion to their power of disguising their 
feelings, of interpreting and so escap- 
ing the rising passions of their hus- 
bands. Hence from the perpetual ex- 
ercise of this power, and the survival 
of those having most of it, we may in- 
fer its establishment as a feminine fac- 
ulty.” 

Gentlemen who employ force in the 
regulation of their household affairs 
would do wisely to ponder over the 
meaning these words contain. 

**T don’t know what you are talking 
about, Jack. M. Danton—is he not in 
Paris? I think you are choosing a 
strange time for such a jest. Have I 
seen M. Danton to-day? What in the 
world can have put such an idea into 
your head ?” 

And she laughs about as naturally 
as Fatima may have done when she was 
nerving herself to return the guilt 
stained keys to her lord. 

‘*You would like to know, would 
you?” cries Bluebeard. ‘* Well, I will 
tell you. Your own fine show of can- 
dor put it there. While you have been 
running about the town with my Lord 
Stair—degrading yourself in pursuit 
of duchesses and their invitations—I 
have been quietly thinking over the 
little confidences you reposed in me 
last night. ‘M. Danton coming to 
London, or so you fancied you had 
been told, and we must consider what 
kind of hospitality we should show 
him on his arrival.’ The fellow is here 
now. My common sense tells me he 
is, but you had not the honesty to say 
so. Oh, you will not go yet,” for she 
has made a faint attempt to free her 
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wrist from his grasp. ‘‘ We will not 
wish each other good night until you 
have answered my question, and on 
oath, mind. You have prejudices—no 
wonder !—against oaths, as you told me 
that morning in Rome. Oaths may 
remind one, with unpleasant force, of 
perjuries. Still, we must all of us per- 
form duties sometimes that jar upon 
the taste. On your oath, have you, or 
have you not, spoken to your old 
sweetheart to-day ?” 

Spoken! Yes; sharpened though 
Jack’s intelligence may be by passion, 
he is no lawyer; and in this unwitting 
substitution of one word for another, 
Leah sees a loophole whereby to es- 
cape, without injury to conscience, 
from his cross-examination. 

“If by my old sweetheart—and he 
was never that—you mean M. Danton, 
I declare to you most solemnly that I 
have never spoken to M. Danton since 
our wedding day. I am not very sure 
that I spoke to him then.” 

**I wish you to take your oath—if 


you please. Solemn declarations go for 
nothing, where a woman is concerned.” 

‘* If I intended to deceive you at all, 
I certainly should not care much about 


” 


the pattern of the deceit,” says Leah. 
‘* A declaration or an oath would be 
just the same tome. Oh Jack, have 
pity. Your hands are stronger than 
mine, remember”; glancing down with 
a piteous little sigh at the slender 
wrist that his cold fingers imprison so 
cruelly. 

He looks at her doggedly, ferocious- 
ly; measuring, as far as his capacities 
allow, their respective strength—real- 
izing, it may be, how immeasurably he 
is the weaker in any conflict where 
muscles do not avail. 

‘*On your solemn oath, before heav- 
en, you assert that you have never 
spoken to Danton since the day you 
married me,” 

‘**On my oath, as you insist upon so 
many useless forms, I assert that I have 
never spoken to M. Danton since the 
day I married you.” 

‘* And have received no communica- 
tion from him ?” 
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‘None. Unless you call two or 
three dead violets”—and Leah’s face 
turns to marble—‘‘ you ground them 
under your heel that morning in Rome, 
you recollect—a communication.” 

se Ah.” 

Profoundest incredulity, rather than 
any sense of relief, is conveyed by this 
monosyllable. However, Jack loosens 
his hold upon his wife’s wrist; he 
turns sullenly away. Believe her or 
not, nothing more than an oath can he 
by possibility extract from Leah in her 
present mood, and that marble hue 
that has newly overspread her face is 
one Mr. Chamberlayne likes ill. 

‘‘And now if the inquisition is 
over, I suppose I may go?” she asks 
him placidly. ‘‘Sunday is a strain 
upon one’s nerves always, but to-day— 
what with the Zoo and the Duchess, 
and Hetty and her authors ” 

**You may go to , for anything I 
care,” shrieks her lord in his piercing 
falsetto. ‘‘As to my inquisition, as 
you have the good taste to call it, I 
may as well remind you, perhaps, of 
one more fact before we separate. If 
you have deceived me, if there is any 
reading between the lines in that oath 
of yours, you have forsworn yourself, 
as far as I am concerned, for the last 
time. Speak to your friend Danton, 
hear from him, see him, and you know 
the rest. The same roof does not 
shelter us for another twelve hours.” 

Leah looks at her husband steadily 
while he pronounces this ultimatum ; 
then she smiles. 

“‘You said the same thing to me 
last night, my dear Jack, and it really 
is not a pleasant thing to have to listen 
to. Please don’t repeat it again. I 
am gifted by nature with a fair mem- 
ory, and you may be sure am not likely 
to forget any of your friendly hints.” 

And then she makes him a little rev- 
erence—for Leah is her father’s daugh- 
ter in this, that she forgets outward 
courtesy seldom—and goes away: to 
commune in her own heart, and in her 
chamber, and be still. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
SWEETS FROM LORD STAIR. 


In the good old days of chivalry, 
domestic dramas like the one whose 
course we are following were apt to be 
comprised in a single act. A differ- 
ence of opinion this evening: by to- 
morrow’s light the dagger or bowl; 
with short shrift for the victim, and 
no embarrassing after results as regard- 
ed the victor’s status in society. 

Such rude Lyneh justice has of 
course disappeared amidst the refine- 
ments of a higher civilization. Our 
nineteenth century Bluebeard may 
take his wife by the throat over night ; 
on the following morning may set well- 
trained eyes to watch her comings and 
goings; but none the less will he be 
seen with her in the park that after- 
noon; in a smart new clarence, per- 
haps, his last attention to Mrs. Blue- 
beard, and with a rosebud or lily, ad- 
justed by Fatima’s own fair fingers, in 
his buttonhole. 

Mr, and Mrs. Chamberlayne meet at 
their late breakfast on Monday morn- 
ing. They drive down to Hurlingham 
—happily relieved by Lord Stair’s soci- 
ety, after iuncheon, in outward seeming 
as united a domestic trio as any other 
in Vanity’s great fair. They even 
show—rare occurrence—in the same 
theatre box at night. And so things 
go on the next day and the next: the 
breach between man and wife hourly 
widening, but the world perceiving no 
sign thereof—nay, some members of 
the world actually beginning to speak 
with hope of the young couple’s pros- 
pects. ‘Jack Chamberlayne, fool 
though he be, rubbing his eyes open 
at last.” Or, ‘‘Mrs. Chamberlayne, 
who is no fool at all, fixing her eyes, 
where they have ever been, on the 
coming hundred thousand pounds.” 
What are the probabilities, as matters 
stand, of Chamberlayne living to in- 
herit? What the after probabilities of 
the hundred thousand pounds passing 
into Lord Stair’s possession? Men 
learned in the logic of chance make 
bets on the subject; some, even, going 
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so far as to offer odds as to the double 
event. 

To Leah it is the time most fraught 
with suffering of her whole existence. 
Not fear’s sake alone. She has begun 
to dread her husband with a terror 
that saps her strength like real bodily 
disease; the thought of his possible 
violence—not merely to herself—pur- 
sues her day and night. The cruel 
weak face, the eyes with that red 
light in them, follow her from park to 
theatre, from theatre to ball. She 
shudders at his foctstep, starts from 
such uncertain snatches of sleep as the 
racket of her lot allows, bathed in 
cold sweats, or crying upon the name 
she dare not breathe by day to save 
her. 

But this physical terror, this hauat- 
ing, nameless sense of coming evil is 
not all. Her soul faints beneath a 
new and burning form of self-abase- 
ment. She sickens under the knowl- 
edge that Danton is in London, 
breathes the same air that she breathes, 
treads the same streets, is shone on 
by the same mocking June sunshine, 
yet despises herself, and the life to 
which she has sunk, too much to seek 
her out. For him to stay away may 
be her salvation, but hearts mortally 
stricken are apt to be illogical, and 
salvation so bought seems blacker 
than the lowest depth of despair. 
And she would be content with so 
little. Let him leave a formal card 
at her hotel, send her a message 
through Deb (more than once she 
knows he has gone to visit Deb at 
Ramsgate), give a single sign of inter- 
est in her fate, or forgiveness of the 
past, and she would ask no more. 
And still the days wear on; the day of 
the Duchess of St. Ives’s ball draws 
near, and she hears, sees nothing of 
him. 

Lord Stair, an habitual finder-out, 
by tortuous means, of other men’s 
movements, has ascertained, long ago, 
the fact of Danton’s arrival in London, 
and at well-chosen seasons, with lan- 
guage whose delicate framing pre- 
cludes the possibility of offence, speaks 
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of him to Leah. Has M. Danton 
become proud? does his hospital work 
so engross nim that he cannot remem- 
ber his old friends of the Rue Castigli- 
one, or is it Madame Danton—Leah, 
of course, has not forgotten Mr. Pet- 
tingall’s legend on that theme ‘—who 
occupies his thoughts? The wife 
dead—ah ! then so much is lessened of 
the mystery. Danton is prosecuting 
some new love affair. The kind of 
fellow who could no more support 
life’s burthen without a love affair 
than without a cigarette between his 
lips. And we know how much leisure 
a man in love has for friendship. 
With other suggestions of a like kind; 
suggestions which in spite of herself 
compel Leah’s attention—set her 
thinking, when she is alone, on graver 
subjects than the outside carelessness 
of the words would seem to justify. 

A fair sprinkling of human follies 
are committed, doubtless, under the 
influence of passion; a larger number 
out of imagined self-interest. An 
overwhelming proportion, I would say, 
take their birth from precisely the 
state of feverish moral unrest to 
which Leah Chamberlayne has sunk— 
a state in which any movement seems 
preferable to the torture of enforced 
inaction; any outward support, no 
matter the hand from which it comes, 
worth clutching at. 

She has been smitten by one incur- 
able wound that she will carry to her 
death-bed: the man who loved her, 
and whom she injured, has taken the 
cruellest of all reprisals, neglect. Lord 
Stair never neglects her for a day, an 
Her husband is indifferent to 
her, parades his worse than indiffer- 
ence before the world. Lord Stair is 
willing to throw over the world for 
her sake—givers of entertainments 
not a few begin to see that it is vain to 
invite his lordship to their houses un- 
less the name of Mrs. Chamberlayne 
be on their visiting lists. Attentive to 
every trifle that can yield her interest, 
forestalling her smallest wishes, never 
overstepping the boundary line of 
friendship, and yet contriving to show, 
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without becoming ridiculous by the 
demonstration, how painful are the re- 
straints he has laid upon himself: 
how can Lord Stair fail to become 
the strongest influence of Leah’s life ? 
She fears him, yet looks to him as a 
defence against her fears; loves him 
little’ as ever, yet in his society finds 
her readiest means of forgetting love 
and all that she has lost with it. Ina 
word, she needs him; needs something, 
I should say, being human, beyond, 
stronger than her own worn-out heart, 
her own chafing conscience; and this 
something, by unhappy accident, is 
Lord Stair. 

‘* And if I saw as other people see,” 
Jack remarks to her with his usual 
candor, ‘‘you and Lord Stair should 
never open your lips to each other 
again. But I am not quite so weak, 
even under the influence of the finest 
amateur acting in London, as to mis- 
take the blind for the reality.” 

The evening of the long-looked-for 
80th has arrived at last, and Deb Pas- 
cal is seated at dessert with Mr. and 
Mrs. Chamberlayne. Aunt Hepzibah 
is staying for a couple of days in town 
on business, and Deb, ecstatically 
happy, has spent the afternoon with 
Leah. No restraint is the child’s pres- 
ence upon Mr. Chamberlayne’s free- 
dom of speech. Lord Stair and his 


Sriendship ; well whitewashed duchess- 


es, their character, the honor conferred 
by their patronage; husbands, wives, 
and the universal misery of marriage— 
on all these subjects has Jack been 
holding forth, with perfectly uncheck- 
ed warmth and trenchancy, during 
dinner; Deb, her eyes wide open, fol- 
lowing, as fer as her keen child's intel- 
ligence and fair child’s soul can be 
said to ‘‘ follow” such a preacher on 
such themes, 

‘*Lord Stair has grown generous in 
his old age, Jack. He gave me & 
great big paper of sugar-plums when 
he called to-day, and do you know 
what I did as soon as Leah and I were 
alone in the park? I threw them, not 
where other children could pick them 
up, but so that I might see the wheels 
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of the carriage scrunch over them. 
Sweets from Lord Stair! How could 
I tell they were not filled with nice 
little doses of prussic acid and strych- 
nine, instead of liqueur ?” 

Jack heaps the child’s plate approv- 
ingly with sweetmeats from a neigh- 
boring dish, remarking as he does so 
that she is at full liberty to throw 
them through the window if she has 
doubts as to the honorableness of his 
intentions. 

**Oh, Jack Chamberlayne and Lord 
Stair would never go the same way to 
work about anything, even about poi- 
soning one,” says Deb promptly. ‘‘ As 
I flung away Milor’s bonbons, I am 
quite safe in eating Jack’s—don’t you 
think so, Leah ?” 

**T think you have not the virtue of 
gratitude, Deb,” is Leah’s answer. 
**Do you know how long it has taken 
you to decide whether you will or will 
not look upon Lord Stair as an ogre ? 
Rather mere than eight months, my 
dear. You made his acquaintance at 
Madame Bonchrétien’s the end of last 
September. It is now June, and és 

‘* And the child is honest—keeps to 
her first impressions, as I do to mine,” 
interrupts Mr. Chamberlayne. ‘‘I 
considered, and told you in Paris, that 
Lord Stair was too much your compan- 
ion, and said a great deal more to you 
than you ought to listen to. I think 
s0 still—only with a difference. What 
that difference is I leave you to guess.” 

‘Why, to be sure, Leah is married 
now!” cries Deb—poor Debbie, long- 
ing to be peacemaker, yet hesitating 
on which side to throw in her small 
word. ‘‘Lord Stair couldn’t win Leah 
away from you nowif he tried ever 
so, Jack.” 

‘“‘Of course not, my dear,” says 
Jack with grim amiability. ‘Once 
married, and a wife’s heart becomes 
her husband’s property for life, does 
it not, Deb?” 

‘*I am sure no one’s heart could 
ever belong to Lord Stair,” Deb an- 
swers, not inappositely. 

For a little space Leah remains si- 
lent after the child’s remark. Then 
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she rises from table, she crosses, as if 
under the sway of some sudden im- 
pulse, to her husband’s side. 

‘* Jack, I wonder whether there is 
any earthly consideration, any bribe I 
could offer, that would make you come 
with me to the ball to-night? I sup- 
pose not. You have always engage- 
ments of your own now.” 

And she rests her hand—a fevered, 
trembling hand it is—upon his shoul- 
der. 

‘*'Yes, we each choose our own way 
free enough,” says Jack; but he hangs 
his head; he does not lift his eyes to 
his wife’s. ‘*‘Asto my going with you 
to-night, the request is absurd. A 
vast deal you need the presence of a 
husband among all your fine viscounts 
and duchesses,” 

‘*T need you awfully,” she answers— 
‘fas I never needed anything in my 
life before. I—I am turning giddy, I 
believe, as one does at a great height. 
I remember feeling so that November 
day we climbed to the top of Milan 
Cathedral. I want a hand to steady 
me. That hand ought to be yours.” 

At this Jack Chamberlayne raises 
his head and stares at his wife, fairly 
bewildered. His eyes are glazed with 
wine, no doubt: when are they not so 
glazed? His perceptions, at no time 
bright, do not discern the mute an- 
guish of her face, the half-repressed 
eagerness that gives such pathos to the 
voice. 

‘Milan Cathedral! It would be 
better taste in you, I think, not to al- 
lude to that cursed Italian tour of ours, 
before the child at all events. How 
the dickens am I to know what you 
are driving at by Milan Cathedral? If 
you feel giddy, as you call it, it will be 
in the middle of a waltz, I suppose. 
You will have my Lord Stair’s arm to 
steady you.” 

**Don’t talk so much of Lord Stair,” 
she cries with a shudder. ‘‘Take me, 
just for once, to be sincere. I want 
you, and no one in the world but you, 
to be my escort to-night. Come, 1 


don’t often ask you a favor, and this” 
—she attempts to smile, but fails—‘* is 
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not such a very disagreeable one to 
fulfil. I don’t look uglier than usua!, 
do I, Deb?” And Leah retreats a 
step in order that her husband may the 
‘' better view her in her shining beauty. 
She has planned to go to the opera on 
her road, so is in her ball dress al- 
ready: a white dress like a bride’s, 


with diamonds gleaming from her 


hair, and on her throat and wrists. 
‘*Jack would have no great cause to 
feel ashamed when he entered the 
Duchess’s ball-room, with me upon his 
arm ?” 

‘*Ashamed !” cries Deb, jumping 
up and making little circuits of admi- 
ration round Leah’s flowing skirts. ‘‘I 
should rather say not! I think Jack 
will be the proudest man in London if 
he only goes with you to the bail to- 
night, Leah.” 

‘*Your language is too strong for 
the occasion, child,’? remarks Leah. 
‘**People are not proud of each other 
out of story books nowadays.” 

**People, out of story books, must 
consider how much they have got to 
be proud of,” says Jack Chamberlayne, 
in his querulous voice. ‘* To my mind, 
aman whose father was a wool-stapler 
can have no particular cause for pride 
in rising, through his wife’s good 
looks, to a class above his own, I at 
least do not intend to put myself in 
such a position. ‘Mr. Chamberlayne 
—and who is Mr. Chambelayne ?’ asks 
one impertinent, eye-glassed idiot of 
the other. ‘Ah! I understand. The 
husband of Mrs. Chamberlayne—the 
Mrs. Chamberlayne !’ who is permit- 
ted, on sufferance, to mingle with the 
Duchess of St. Ives’s guests—through 
Lord Stair’s influence.” 

‘*Say one word, Jack, in good hearty 
earnest, and I will give up the ball 
with pleasure, and the Duchess too.” 

‘* And Lord Stair into the bargain, 
and all your other conquests with 
him.” 

At the intonation of his voice Leah 
turns sharply aside, a flush of the old 
passionate color rising to her cheek. 
Then her emotion, whatever may have 
been its source, dies away, and she 
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rests her hand again on Jack’s arm: 
she makes her final appeal to him. 

‘Grant me this one favor—perhaps 
the last I may ever ask of you—come 
with me! You are dressed already.” 
Contrary to his habit, Mr. Chamber- 
layne has dined in elaborate evening 
dress. ‘It would cost you no more 
trouble to come than to stay away.” 

‘**No; and you look so nice, dear 
Jack,” cries Deb tremulously, for 
though she has sufficient feminine in- 
sight to know that a compliment can 
seldom be misplaced, the child cannot 
but mark the grow‘ng sullenness of 
dear Jack’s face. ‘‘Such beautiful 
embroidery,” stroking the front of his 
shirt with her small fingers, ‘‘ and en- 
amelled studs, and a flower even in 
your button-hole.” 

Jack pushes her roughly aside. 
‘*P’m not in a humor for all this fool- 
ing,” he exclaims. ‘‘ You are learning 
to be a woman too fast, Miss Pascal— 
learning to cajole, and flatter, and be 
false like the rest. As to going with 
you,” addressing himself to Leah, 
“the thing is impossible, even if I 
wished it, and I don’t. I am engaged 
to an evening party, as it is.” 

“To an evening party, 
you!” 

‘To an evening party, Mrs. Cham- 
berlayne—me! You have your en- 
gagements, Imine. And as far as re- 
spectability goes,” cries Jack with his 
hollow, spiritless laugh, ‘‘I would 
back one society against the other any 
day—Lady Violcts, dowager duchess- 
es, earls, viscounts, and the rest of the 
quality included.” 

‘* Aunt Hepzibah says the Duchess 
is not respectable at all,” observes 
Deb, undaunted by her former failure. 
It is not in Deb’s nature to remain a 
neutral spectator of any conflict, and 
her acute child’s instinct tells her-—how 
or why Deb would be at a loss to ex- 
plain—that she best espouses Leah’s 
cause by ranging herself against the 
‘‘quality,” and on the side of Jack. 
‘‘ Aunt Hepzibah knows all the histo- 
ries of high people, because Uncle 
Nathan used to lend them money, and 
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when I told her Leah was invited to 
the great Duchess of St. Ives’s, she said 
I might as well hold my tongue about 
that, for that the Duchess was no re- 
spectabler than she need be—a bird of 
the same feather—I’m sure she must 
be a very pretty duchess if that is 
true—as Lord Stair.” 

Leah’s face has become whiter and 
whiter, its expression more fixed. Un- 
heeding Deb’s chatter, she stands at 
her husband’s side still, watching him 
steadfastly. f 

‘**One hears—in the old days I used 
to read—of repentance at the eleventh 
hour, Jack. This may be the eleventh 
hour for you and me. There may be 
time for repentance yet. My going 
out to-night can do no one any good 
—can yours ?” 

“*T left off thinking of ‘good’ one 
morning in Rome, Mrs. Chamber- 
layne,” is his answer, promptly given. 
‘“My going out to-night may amuse 
me, possibly, and staying at home 
could only drive me desperate. How- 
ever this may be, I mean to go.” 

“Come to the opera first—show 
yourself with me for once, and go to 
your own engagements afterward.” 

Jack starts from his chair, with an 
oath that makes little Deb cower away 
terror-stricken. 

‘*Be seen with you for once! I 
know too well what that means,” he 
exclaims. ‘‘A husband who is seen 
the companion of his wife’s pleasures 
has no right to complain, I have not 
sunk to that yet. If you had chosen,” 
he goes on—‘‘ yes, even since we came 
back to London—things might have 
been different. You had only to do 
your duty, to promise solemnly never 
to speak again to an acquaintance of 
whom I disapprove, and I might have 
been your companion where and as 
often as you liked.” 

For a moment Leah hesitates, as 
though she were struggling with her- 
self for mastery ; then she turns quietly 
away from him. ‘‘It was a promise 


you had no right to exact,” she says, 
with a certain sad dignity unrecog- 
nized by Mr. Chamberlayne. 


‘6 And 
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had I taken it—heaven help me !—and 
temptation had come, I should have 
been false to my word, as you know. 
Why will you harp always on that 
string? The person—of whom you 
speak ’—her lips can never approach 
the mention of Danton’s name without 
a quiver—‘‘ he has passed for ever out 


‘ of your life and out of mine.” 


‘*And Lord Stair has no rival! I 
congratulate Lord Stair on his good 
fortune.” 

They are the blackest words that 
ever issued from Jack Chamberlayne’s 
lips. It may be that he is himself sen- 
sible of their blackness; for he quits 
the room without another look in the 
direction of his wife’s face; a couple 
of minutes later is driving away as fast 
as a-hansom cab can bear him, from 
the hotel. 

‘*Debbie,” says Leah, holding forth 
her hands to her sister, ‘‘ you have had 
but a sorrowful treat, child, and I 
meant to-day to have been one of 
pleasure to you. But Jack has a hasty 
temper, and I am afraid I don’t quite 
understand him, You need not think 
the fault lies on his side, not even if 
some day you hear people say so. Jack 
might have been a different man if he 
had not married me.” 

‘*And what might you have been if 
you had not married Jack ?” says Deb, 
keeping her tears back bravely, lest 
they should fall on Leah’s ball dress, 
but with a look of pain that betokens 
more than tears in her deep eyes. 
**T don’t want to say anything against 
Jack now—he is my brother-in-law, 
and I think he does right to hate Lord 
Stair; but if, long ago, before ever 
you had met him, you had known 
Danton——” 

‘‘Hush, Debbie, hush,” says Leah, 
turning her bloodless face from the 
child’s gaze. ‘‘ The past is quite done 
with, my dear—those Paris days just 
as much as the old, old times—do you 
remember them ?—when we used to 
plan to turn gypsies, you and I and 
Naomi, and live among the woods and 
commons, away from debts, and money, 
and papa! Well, and we must make 
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the best we can of the present. I have 
a great deal to be thankful for. Jack 
has been very generous to me, and 
to all of us, and—and I think you 
must not stay with me any longer to- 
night, Deb,” she interrupts herself, 
a tremble in her voice that Deb here- 
after remembers. ‘‘ Hannah has been 
waiting since before dinner, and you 
know what Aunt Hepzibah’s princi- 
ples are about late hours and dissipa- 
tion.” 

Aunt Hepzibah puts up at a com- 
mercial inn close to St. Paul’s. So, in 
the company of the old servant, the 
child has a three-mile drive through 
the lighted streets before her—a pros- 
pect impossible for Deb’s mind to con- 
template without brightening. ‘‘I 
have enjoyed everything in my day,” 
she cries, throwing her arms round 
Leah’s neck, ‘‘except a certain per- 
son’s sweets, and I am not afraid of 
poor Jack—only when he swears very 
loud. Give Jack my love to-morrow 
morning, if he will take it, and Leah— 
there is just one thing I want to say 
before I go—tell me that the bouquet 
on your dressing table does not come 
from Lord Stair! I asked Melanie, 
but she only shook her head and look- 
ed wise. And I know—I know,” says 
Deb with jealous wistfulness, ‘‘ that it 
must be from some one who has leara- 
ed how to flatter you cleverly, for all 
the flowers you like—white violets, 
Gloire de Dijon roses, all—are in it. 
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Don’t wear that bouquet to-night, 
Leah, if it came from Lord Stair !” 

But Leah does not, or will not, hear 
the request. She busies herself in put- 
ting on Deb’s hat and jacket, begins 
messages, which she does not remem- 
ber to finish, to Aunt Hepzibah, 
talks of coming down soon to Rams- 
gate and having a long afternoon, she 
and Deb together, shell-hunting. And 
then, when the time for parting comes, 
her courage seems abruptly to forsake 
her. She clasps her cold hands to- 
gether, stands for a moment irresolute 
—then, with disregard of tulles and 
flounces, sinks down at the child’s 
side, and rests her cheek against hers, 
as she was wont to do before her mar- 
riage, in the times when Deb was sick 
and suffering, she the comforter. 

‘*My dear,” she whispers very low, 
bringing out each syllable with effort, 
‘*do you remember to say your prayers 
at night, like you used ?” 

Debbie lifts her head in simple 
amazement at such a question. ‘* Say 
my prayers? Yes, indeed, I say them, 
Leah—morning and evening, without 
missing. Of course now I am living 
in a hotel,” adds Deb, rigidly truthful 
in the smallest detail, ‘‘they may be 
ever so little shorter than they are at 
Ramsgate. I can’t get my prayers so 
well together, here in London, as I can 
at home.” 

‘*Say a prayer for me to-night,” 
Leah falters with a sobh—‘‘I need it.” 
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CENTENNIAL DEVICES. 

Wuen our people first began to think 
of the Centennial celebration—indeed, 
before they had begun to think of it—Mr. 
John Bigelow drew up a notable plan for 
the purpose, which embraced the comple- 
tion of the Washington monument, the 
taking of a census, and I know not what 
other features, but only that none of 
them was adopted. Since then we have 
had every man his own celebrator, and a 
myriad of ingenious propositions for next 
year’s ceremonies. It is novel to com- 
memorate a national political event by 
an international fair—so novel that it 
used to seem bizarre, though the merits 
of the scheme long since overtopped and 
obliterated any incongruity. But while 
this industrial fair forms the body of the 
year’s celebration, a hundred minor de- 
vices are fabricated. For example, the 
descendants of the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence talk of meeting 
in council the next Fourth of July. Ar- 
ranged in tableau, within Independence 
Hall, they might perchance remind us of 
their great ancestry, the congress of the 
Declaration. With Revolutionary gar- 
ments cut to order, not hired ready-made 
at the costumer’s, the show could not be 
less successful than the Court of Lady 
Washington in New York, last winter, 
where the men’s clothes in general fitted + 
so ill as to make the wearers, save for 
their powdered wigs, resemble the valets 
who drag away the carpets at the theatre. 

Another Centennial project already 
ripe is to raise in Independence Square 
a colossal monument to Liberty. The 
body having this task in charge was in- 
corporated toward the close of last year; 
its address to the Philadelphia councils 
declared that the projectors are ‘ actu- 
ated by love of country, and are desirous 
of establishing a memorial emblematic of 
the beneficence of our institutions.” The 
subscriptions are rigidly fixed at one dol- 
lar; but in spite of this limit—let us not 
say in consequence of it—‘‘ many large 
donations have been offered and reject- 
ed.” Wpon giving his dollar each per- 
son will have his autograph and place of 


residence enrolled in a suitable volume, 
to be ‘placed in Independence Hall, as 
a permanent record for all time, of those 
who have aided in erecting a tribute from 
the people of America to the founders of 
the republic.” In order to accomplish 
this purpose in a way to remove the 
doubts of the most suspicious, and to 
avoid that wrong spelling of names 
which is the canker of modern fame, the 
subscription books consist of certificates 
of subscription, to each of which is at- 
tached a margin or stub, whereon the 
subscriber is to write his name and resi- 
dence. The certificate is torn off, and 
becomes his heirloom and receipt, while 
the ‘‘stub” goes imperishably into the 
archives. It is confidently believed that 
no equally favorable opportunity for pa- 
triotic distinction, at a low price, has 
ever been offered to the American public. 
But it was long before the councilmen 
gave leave to erect this ‘monument 
commemorative of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the nation’s birth.” Some 
of them feared a cat under the meal— 
thought the projectors might inscribe 
unsuitable things upon the pedestal, pos- 
sibly their own names. At length an in- 
genious safeguard was hit upon ; the con- 
cession was granted “on condition that 
no inscriptions shall be placed on the 
structure save those referring to the De- 
claration of Independence and the cause 
of liberty.” But now, having said so 
much of this monument, I ought perhaps 
to add a word regarding its present con- 
dition, and for this purpose may quote 
what a local paper says of the clay model 
whick Mr. W. W. Story has completed: 


The proportions of the monument will be colos- 
sal, the statue of Liberty which surmounts it 
measuring twenty-one feet in height, and stand- 
ing upon a lofty pedestal, midway around which 
moves a stately procession of forty-eight female 
figures, representing the States and Territories 
of the Union. The expression of the crowning 
statue is one of absolute calm and dignity. Lib- 
erty holds in her hand the eagle-bearing standard 
of the republic, furled in negligent repose, and 
rests upon her shield. The figures which rep- 
resent the sister commonwealths are young, beau. 
tiful, and vigorous, and move around the mighty 
base with a solemn and majestic grace. 
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It will, of course, take three or four years to 
complete a work of such magnitude, and there- 
fore its unveiling cannot be one of the episodes 
of the Centennial year. Mr. Story has thrown 
aside less ambitious tasks to devote his time 
and energies to its perfection. 


Reading this, I fecl inclined to end 
more seriously and suitably a subject be- 
gun half flippantly; for surely art and 
poesy offer their best to the American 
centenary, when freedom is apostrophiz- 
ed in the verse of Lowell and the marble 
of Story. 

Meanwhile the poor Washington mon- 
ument, whose completion was a third 
among the lesser Centennial projects, 
has been eclipsed by this Liberty statue. 
It, too, had gone heavily and seductive- 
ly into the ‘“‘cheap fame” business; but 
its tempting offers have somehow come 
to little, and long will it be before 
that pillar rears its ‘‘awful” height, ac- 
cording to the plan. Many of us re- 
member years ago, either in our own or 
in neighboring homesteads, a framed en- 
graving which served the double purpose 
of giving a forecast of the Washington 
monument, and of certifying that John 
Smith or Amanda Brown subscribed to 
this work of art and gratitude. It faces 
a similar diploma setting forth that 
Smith or Brown has given $100 for send- 
ing missionaries to Burmah. The glow of 
virtuous self-content wherewith Smith’s 
or Brown’s better half has long contem- 
plated this engraving is to be respected; 
but to reproduce in stone the design of 
the picture is a dubious boon to art, how- 
ever noble a tribute to heroism. One 
feels ashamed to say this, but so long as 
the cruel doubt subsists whether the 
Washington pillar is to be classed among 
works of art or works of masonry, though 
its ruined state be sad, the prospect of 
its finishing cannot be wholly joyous. 
The monument takes rank among Cen- 
tennial projects, and at this moment is 
asking ‘‘every minister of the gospel and 
Sabbath-school superintendent in the Uni- 
ted States to take up a collection on Sun- 
day, July 4, in aid of this great patriotic 
work.” And well may it struggle; for 


if it cannot make headway now, what 
wili be its chances when the Centennial 
ardor to do things shall have died away ? 

While speaking of Centennial statues 
and monuments, we must not forget the 
recent plan of Mr. Gordon, a distin- 
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guished Philadelphia artist, for the deco- 
ration of Independence Square. Pass- 
ing by the details of sodding, tiling, 
curbing, and what not, we find the great 
feature to be ‘‘to place on pedestals, as 
shown in my design, bronze statues of 
the fifty-six signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. This of itself would be 
one of the grandest monuments to hu- 
man freedom in the world; and when 
the records and pictures in the hall or 
museum shall have gone into dust these 
statues, if erected, will be sound and solid 
thousands of years hence, and will con- 
stitute the grandest cluster of memorial 
bronze statuary known to mankind.” 
But these six-and-fifty statues by no 
means complete the design: 

On the cornersof Fifth and Sixth streets, on 
the Walnut street front, would be placed large 
granite blocks for equestrian statues, or cluster 
groups of patriots. On the Walnut street front. 
opposite the centre walk, there might be a pa- 
triot arch of elaborate design. The Chestnut 
street front will siiow an historic idea long con- 
templated: Washington in the centre, as now; 
on the east, a group of Indians; then Penn, then 
Jefferson. On the west, Lincoln—of Union Mem- 
ories; Webster, of Constitutional Liberty; Clay— 
of American Industry and Oratory. 

Besides this, it was proposed to beau- 
tify the spaces between the walks with 
fountains, vases, statuary, and flower 
beds, and with ‘‘ whatever else may be 
suggested by botanic knowledge, floral 
taste, or conservatorial ingenuity;” and 
thus, adds the artist, ‘‘ would I conse- 
crate to the children of liberty this birth- 
place spot, to be forever a crown of clus- 
tering beauty, a parlor of art, a joy to 

*all the people, a historic memorial un- 
equalled in the history of man.” But 
parlors of art cost money, and here was 
one designed to rival even Madame 
Toussaud’s. Anticipating the objection 
arising on this score, the ingenious art- 
ist in his petition to the councils said: 

As the expense of these statues would be con- 
siderable, it may be well to state here, that if all 
the particulars of my plan be carried out, the 
thirteen original States will furnish and pay for 
these statues, so that for the most important fea- 
ture in my plan the city would be at no expense. 

Now this feature of the plan was 
tempting; but at length the city govern- 
ment has reluctantly abandoned the de- 
sign, and will content itself with a less 
ambitious parlor of art. There was also a 
minor objection, that no likenesses exist 
of several signers. 
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The next Centennial project that we 
have to record is more successful. Not 
long ago, Mr. Henry Seybert, of Phila- 
delphia, offered to put a fine six-ton bell 
and a new ‘first-class clock of superior 
workmanship ” into the belfry of Inde- 
pendence Hall. This bell was to bear, 
amongst other inscriptions, the follow- 
ing mention of four members of the giv- 
er’s family, including himself: 

Presented to the city of Philadelphia for the 
Belfry of Independence Hall, 
in the names of 
Adam and Mariah Sarah Seybert, and Caroline, 


their daughter, 
By their son and brother. 


The clock was also to bear these names 
inscribed upon it. Of course the Cen- 
tennial committee of the city govern- 
ment was unanimously for accepting this 
offer; but instantly every scurvy Ther- 
sites of the press began to look the gift- 
horse in the mouth, and to gird at the 
giver. The bell, they said, had quite too 
much Seybert on it; a man with plenty 
of money sought to build a monument 
of brass, to put his name to it, and to 
set it up at the most conspicuous time 
and under the most glaring circumstan- 
ces he could find, namely, the Centen- 
nial celebration; in short, the design of 
this bell was ‘‘to proclaim Seybert 
throughout all the land unto all the in- 
habitants thereof.” For I ought to men- 
tion that Mr. Seybert, in order to make 
the matter one of world-wide renown, 
proposed that his bell should be rung for 
the first time on the Fourth of July, 1876, 


precisely at noon, by striking thirteen’ 


peals, one for each of the original States, 
and that simultaneously with the first 
peal the Scriptural motto, ‘‘Glory to 
God in the highest,” etc., should be tele- 
graphed by the President of the United 
States to the various nations of the earth; 
and then, immediately after the day’s 
exercises of oratory and what not, the 
bell should again peal seventy-six times, 
‘‘in recognition of the day to be cele- 
brated.” The critics of course fell upon 
this arrangement, which they declared to 
be a cool fashioning of the programme 
of celebration, to show off the bell; and 
they protested that though the city was 
deeply in debt, and could ill afford to 
buy a bell and clock, it was not so badly 
off yet as to take these gifts on terms so 
**brazen.” Accordingly, Mr. Seybert 
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published a note saying that ‘‘the sub- 
ject having elicited so much cavil and 
unwarranted vituperation,” he would 
give the bell and clock without putting 
the family names on them, though be- 
lieving his purpose to put them there 
‘*was commendable, and will eventually 
be sanctioned and approved by the en- 
lightened part of the community.” His 
motive was ‘filial piety,” nothing else: 
“*T flattered myself with the belief that 
it would be patent to the whole Christian 
community that my offering those names 
for presentation (carefully omitting my 
own) was in accordance with the Biblical 
injunction solely to denote filial piety.” 
I think that perhaps the critics had no 
objection to Mr. Seybert’s filial piety, 
but only to his taking Independence Hall 
to show it in. Possibly they maintained 
that this place was set apart to patriot- 
ism rather than to domestic piety, and to 
the glorification of the public men of the 
past century rather than of any modern 
family relations, however interesting. At 
all events the handsome clock and bell 
are ordered, and unless President Grant 
should decline to telegraph the words set 
down for him, precisely at noon of the 
next Fourth of July, and ‘‘simultane- 
ously with the first peal,” we shall also 
have the ceremony which I have just de- 
scribed. 

Another Centennial project, less fortu- 
nate in its issue, but one that on paper 
has had a brilliant success, is the ‘‘ Cen- 
tennial tower, a thousand feet high!” 
Leading articles in the newspapers have 
so freely sounded the praises of this no- 
ble structure that I need not rehearse 
them, The ‘Scientific American” gave 
up its first page to a great picture of ‘‘a 
group of the highest structures in the 
world: and in the centre, and springing 
far above them all, is the airy network of 
the great tower.” Contrasted with our 
Centennial tower in that engraving, even 
the spire of Cologne, half its height, 
looks mean, and Bunker Hill monu- 
ment, half of that again, becomes posi- 
tively contemptible. St. Peter’s shrinks 
to a toy house, the dome of our Capitol 
to an anthill, Cephron and Cheops are 
dumpy and squat, Strasbourg and St. 
Paul’s look as cheap as Ossa dwindling to 
awart. In fact the only advantage these 
overtopped celebrities have is that of ac- 
tually existing, while, alas! the Centen- 
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nial tower, a thousand feet high, will 
never be more than a castle in the air. It 
is a consolation to know that an inven- 
tive Down-Easter is going to put up in 
Fairmount Park a much less ambitious 
but a tangible pillar of observation, to be 
ascended by a lift. 

But turning now to another class of 
Centennial projects, we find among them 
a curious plan for commemorative jail 
deliveries. At the last session of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, Mr. Losch in- 
troduced an act to create a commission 
to examine prison records and _ select 
therefrom the names of prisoners deemed 
worthy of executive clemency, ‘‘to be 
pardoned in commemoration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the independence 
of the United States.” Now the degree 
of honor that will be done to our fathers 
by releasing criminals from jail in order 
to typify the historic escape from British 
bondage may be great; but the act 
would perhaps become less objectionable 
to the present generation if accompanied 
by a guarantee from the State to indem- 
nify all injuries to persons and property 
inflicted by the released criminals be- 
tween the said hundredth anniversary 
and the times when their sentences would 
otherwise have expired. The Jews, it is 
true, as Mr. Losch may have heard, had 
a semi-centennial jubilee with manumit- 
ting features, but the people they set at 
liberty were bondsmen, not criminals. 
Besides, debts were then remitted, inher- 


itances reverted to their original owners 


—in fact, the Jews did in jubilee times, 
as at many other times, a variety of 
things that would not be authorized now 
by law or the usages of good society. 
King Edward III. celebrated his fiftieth 
birthday by releasing all prisoners except 
those guilty of treason; though to my 
thinking these excepted malefactors were 
the very ones to be pardoned, their of- 
fences having been specially directed 
against the King. At all events a Cen- 
tennial jail delivery in Pennsyivania 
would hardly be an attraction for visit- 
ors; and I think that a better view of 
this general question was taken the other 
day in the Philadelphia Court of Quarter 
Sessions, where when a housebreaker was 
convicted, Briggs, J., in sentencing the 
prisoner, said: ‘* Now, I will put you be- 
yond the reach of the Centennial. The 


sentence taken off in mitigation yester- 
day will be given to-day, as my present 
thought is to carry you beyond the reach 
of the Centennial, when a vast concourse 
of people from all parts will be here. As 
far as I am concerned, I will not give 
men of your ilk a chance to ply their av- 
ocation upon foreigners at that time.” 

But we must close our budget of illus- 
trations—chance illustrations they are, 
and not at all a catalogue of Centennial 
projects. For additional examples | 
might quote the resolution passed the 
other day by the good temperance people 
of York, declaring that ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
and the entire nation could not more ap- 
propriately celebrate the Centennial anni- 
versary of our independence than by 
placing upon the statute books of the State 
and nation these words: By the grace of 
God, after the year of grace 1876 no 
more strong drinks shall be manufactured 
in or imported into these United States 
of America.” I might quote the French 
prize for a Centennial dramatic poem, 
to commemorate the hundred years of 
American independence. Or I might in- 
stance the plan agreed upon by the Cen- 
tennial managers at their last meeting for 
a grand American bragging match be- 
tween the States. They have consented 
to set apart a number of days for allow- 
ing a representative from each State or 
territory to spout upon its unequalled re- 
sources, upon the fertility of its soil, the 
beauty of its women and the valor of its 
men—a contest in which some one of the 
Western States will take off the palm— 
though after terrible competition. End- 
less also would be the citations of such 
Centennial devices as that of the Phila- 
delphia perfumer who advertises that he 
has for sale a very nice form of patriotic 
scent-bottle, shaped exactly like ‘‘ Inde- 
pendence Bell,” by purchasing which, he 
says, the citizen may show a proper pub- 
lic spirit while getting a great deal of 
first-class perfume for the money. Re- 
member that we are but beginning our 
Centennial projects, which are to culmi- 
nate only a twelvemonth hence. Not to 
be out of the fashion, let us suggest, 
as an addition to the list, the passage by 
Congress of an act of universul amnesty 
for political offences, to take effect July 
4, 1776. 
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ARCTIC PREPARATIONS. 

Tue English Arctic expedition will, af- 
ter passing through Davis’s Strait and up 
Baflin’s Bay, enter and follow Smith’s 
Sound, which was the water through 
which the Polaris made its famous voy- 
age. It will be remembered that the Ti- 
gress, when in search of the Polaris, ad- 
vanced to a very high latitude in a re- 
markably short time, by this route, and 
it is hoped that Smith’s Sound may again 
be found sufficiently open to permit of a 
rapid and far advance northward. In 
addition to this advantage the Sound of- 
fers, in the shores which line it, opportu- 
nity for storing provisions, Such cachés 
may prove of great benefit in case the 
ship has to be abandoned. Inasmuch as 
geographical exploration is no longer the 
main object of the voyage, the long and 
dark winter will be given mainly to sci- 
entific observations and sledge journeys. 
To permit long sledge journeys when de- 
sirable, the following method of com- 
bined movement has been adopted. It is 
designed to avoid the limitation which 
one sledge is always under of returning 
when half the provisions it carries have 
been expended. A number of sledges 
start together, each with a full comple- 
ment of officers and men, and each pro- 
visioned for fifty days. After six days’ 
journey one sledge stops while the others 
continue on. The first unloads, and 
stores thirty-eight days’ provisions, and 
returning to the ship at once reloads and 
brings back a fresh supply. Meanwhile, 
after six days’ further travel, a second 
sledge has drépped out, stored thirty-two 
days’ provisions, and started on its re- 
turn, which, however, stops at the cach? 
made by the first sledge. There it re- 
plenishes, and returns to the point which 
it is to keep supplied with provisions. In 
this way a continuous line of supply 
posts is maintained, and by this means it 
is hoped sledge journeys of unusual du- 
ration can be made. This system of pro- 


visioning appears to be sufficient, but as 
the gravest drawback to sledge journeys 
is the deprivation of fire and of comfort- 
ible rest, it does not seem probable that 


sledge journeys of indefinite length will 
ever be practicable, though they have 
been prolonged in late years to distances 
of 500 miles. Sledges have been made 
for 5, 7, and 12 men respectively, and 
tents for 5, 8, and 12 men to correspond. 

The system of sledge stations above 
described is really the same as that upon 
which the whole expedition is planned. 
Three vessels go out. The Valorous will 
not go further than Disco Island, and 
will only see that the explorers have a 
safe start off, with a full supply of pro- 
visions. The Alert and Discovery will 
push as far northward as possible, and 
the former will remain somewhere about 
latitude 80 deg., and serve as a base for 
supplies or retreat in case of accident to 
the Discovery, which will be pushed as 
far north as the ice permits. This expe- 
dition is the most lavishiy supplied and 
certainly one of the best planned of all 
that have gone out. The season is pro- 
pitious, the route selected is known to be 
the most promising, and taking all 
things into account, there is good reason 
to hope for brilliant achievements. It is 
noticeable that with all the failures of 
former expeditions, and the fearful mis- 
haps that have befallen the later ones, 
the sending of these ships is said to be. 
the most popular thing which Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s ministry has done. The expedi- 
tion sailed June 7, 1875. 





THE NATURAL CONSTITUENTS OF WINE. 

Dr. Dupre, so well known for his in- 
vestigations into the physiological effects 
of alcohol, has given a lecture on the 
natural constituents of wine. While no 
subject connected with human diet prob- 
ably receives more discussion than the 
adulteration of wines, it is nevertheless 
true that the first requirement for an un- 
derstanding of adulterated wine has had 
but little attention; that is, the composi- 
tion of the pure article. Wine is defined 
by Dr. Dupré to be the fermented juice 
of the grape, with such additions only 
as are essential to the stability or keep- 
ing quality of the wine. Such a defini- 
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tion, while it will admit as unadulterated 
the fortified wines of Spain, Portugal, 
and other southern countries, excludes 
wines from Germany, France, Hungary, 
etc., if similarly fortified. He therefore 
divides wines into two classes, natural 
and fortified, while champagne and simi- 
lar wines might be put into a third class, 
as they are manufactured in a stricter 
sense than the second class. Natural 
wines, as met with in commerce, general- 
ly contain from 6 to 12 per cent. by 
weight of absolute ethylic alcohol, and 
in rare cases this proportion may rise to 
13 per cent. With less than 6 per cent. 
the wine is hardly drinkable; and above 
18 per cent. a natural wine cannot go, 
partly because the grape does not often 
contain sugar enough to supply a greater 
quantity, and partly becanse fermenta- 
tion ceases, or is lessened, when the liquid 
attains that strength. In fortified wines, 
or those which have been strengthened 
with brandy, the proportion of alcohol 
may be as great as 22 per cent. and its 
minimum about 12 per cent. In addi- 
tion to common or ethylic alcohol, wines 
contain others of the alcohol series, traces 
of the amylic, butyric, and other alcohols 
being present; and the lecturer supposes 
these to have an important influence 
upon the physiological effects. 

In good sound wines the amount of 
free acid caiculated as if the whole were 
tartaric acid, is from 0.3 to 0.6 per cent. 
by weight. There is a difference between 
white and red wines as to the proportions 
of their volatile or non-volatile acids. In 
white wines the volatile acids should be 
about one-fourth of the whole; in red 
wines about one-third. 

In a mixture of alcohol and water, like 
wine, compound ethers are always formed 
in time, and these afford a means of 
judging of the genuineness, age, etc., of 
the wine. In young wines the amount 
found by experiment should fall below 
the calculated amount, and should cor- 
respond with it in old. These ethers are 
also of two kinds, volatile and non-vola- 
tile, but the latter are of little import- 
ance, The volatile ethers, with the vol- 
atile acids, give the bouquet and aroma 
of a wine. Pure natural wines always 
contain more of these than of the non- 
volatile ethers, the highest proportion 
found by Dr. Dupré being in a bottle of 
Madeira fifty years old. 
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THE GASES CONTAINED IN METEORITES. 

Mr. A. W. Wricut publishes in the 
‘American Journal” for April, 1875, 
the results of a spectroscopic examina- 
tion of the gases evolved from meteoric 
iron in a vacuum. A piece from the 
great Texas meteorite (99.37 per cent. of 
iron and nickel), at Yale College, yielded 
43-4 times its bulk of gas, a Tennessee 
meteorive, containing 97.64 per cent. 
iron vn nickel, gave 4.69 volumes, and 
another metallic mass, found at Awa in 
Hungary, gave no less than 44 times its 
volume. These quantities are much 
larger than those found by Graham and 
Mallet, a result which is perhaps ac- 
counted for by the fact that they used 
solid pieces for their experiments, while 
Mr. Wright used fine borings obtained 
by penetrating the mass with a steel 
drill, the outer portions being rejected. 
The gas from the first two, taken cold 
by merely removing the atmospheric 
pressure, showed the lines of hydrogen 
only, in addition to the lines of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen and oxygen. Heating 
the powder caused a further evolution 
of carbon gas, which in one case was 
proved to be mainly carbonie oxide with 
only 3 or 4 per cent. of carbonic dioxide. 
Analysis showed that one of these me- 
teorites contained but little and the 
other no carbon. The Awa stone on the 
contrary contained 1.4 per cent. of car- 
bon, silica, and cobalt, and this gave off 
carbon vapor cold. Comparing the 
spectra obtained with that of the sun’s 
corona, they were found to coincide with 
two prominent coronal lines, and per- 
haps with a third. It has been shown 
by Lockyer and other spectroscopists 
that the lines obtained from a mixture 
of gases vary with the proportions of the 
mixture, the amount of rarefaction, and 
the energy of the electric discharge; and 
the author concludes that his investiga- 
tions show that the characteristic coronal 
lines do not indicate new elements, but 
simply hydrogen, and the gases of the 
air, oxygen and nitrogen. 





THE EFFECTS OF LIGHTNING. 

Ir is not often that lightning strikes a 
man who has sufficient interest in sci- 
ence to record minutely the phenomena 
of the event. Such a case, however, did 
occur to Mr. Pidgeon at Torbay, and the 
sufferer communicates to ‘‘ Nature ” the 
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following account of it: ‘‘In the garden 
which gives access to the shore is a flag- 
staff (once belonging to the Coast Guard), 
fifty feet high, with a metal vane at the 
top, and having the mast steadied at 
about twenty-five feet from the ground, 
in the usual way, with iron wire guys. 
About a foot above ground each wire 
rope terminates in a half-inch chain 
which is anchored a few feet in the soil. 
These chains are much corroded, their 
original diameter being reduced here and 
there to 1-8 inch. 

‘* February 25 was a rainy day during 
the forenoon, with heavy wind from the 
south-east, but in the afternoon the sky 
cleared. There had been no sign of 
thunder all day. At 5 Pp. m. my wife, 
my son, and myself were standing under 
the flagstaff and within ten feet of a 
mooring chain, watching the bay, when 
the vane was suddenly struck by light- 
ning, which broke the mast short off in 
two places, tearing and splitting the 
wood between the vane and the iron guy 
ropes. Through these the discharge then 
passed to the ground, but three out of 
the four mooring chains were broken. 
Not only one but many links in each 
of these chains were snapped, both above 
and below ground, and several of the 
links were broken in two places at once. 
The fractures were crystalline and showed 
no signs of heat. On the garden path, 
and within a yard of myself, stood an 
iron roller, toward which the discharge 
ploughed two shallow furrows in the 
gravel; one of these is eight feet long 
and terminates in a splash of gravel up- 
on the roller. 

“The broken mast and vane fell to the 
ground close to us. The former was 
blackened from end to end around half 
its circumference, and the edges of the 
discoloration form ragged splashes. The 
brass tube forming the vane was ripped 
open, and all solder about the vane 
melted. Below the point where the 
wire ropes were attached to it the mast 
was uninjured. Shivered fragments of 
the staff were found on the ground 
as far as 150 feet to windward. Heavy 
hail followed the flash, the wind fall- 
ing instantly to a dead calm; a second 
but distant flash was seen twenty min- 
utes later, after which there was no 
more lightning. The discharge startled 


the whole village of Paignton; the Coast 
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Guard officer compares the explosion to 
that of a 300-pounder gun; and at Tor- 
quay, three and a half miles distant, a 
scientific friend speaks of both flash and 
crash as most terrific. 

“‘T must now attempt to describe the 
effects on ourselves and the impressions 
on our senses, though I am conscious of 
difficulty in avoiding subjective matter 
nere. Of the three, my wife only was 
‘struck,’ and fell to the ground, my 
son and myself remaining erect, and all 
three retaining consciousness. For more 
than half an hour my wife lost the use of 
her lower limbs and left hand, both of 
which became rigid. From the feet to 
the knees she was splashed with rose-col- 
ored tree-like marks, branching upwards, 
while a large tree-like mark, with six 
principal branches diverging from a com- 
mon centre, thirteen inches in its largest 
diameter, and bright rose red, covered 
the body. None of us are certain of hav- 
ing seen the flash, and my wife is sure 
she saw nothing. As to the noise, my 
wife heard e@ ‘bellowing’ sound and a 
* squish,’ recalling fireworks; my son also 
heard a ‘bellow,’ while I seeemed con- 
scious of a sharp explosion. My wife 
describes her feeling as that of ‘dying 
away gently into darkness,’ and being 
roused by a tremendous blow on the 
body, where the chief mark was after- 
ward found. My son and myself were 
conscious of asudden and terrific general 
disturbance, and he affirms that he re- 
ceived a severe and distinctly electrical 
shock in both legs. My left arm, shoul- 
der, and throat especially suffered vio- 
lent disturbance, but I did not think it 
was electrical. As I turned to help my 
wife, who was on the ground, I shouted, 
as I thought, that I was unhurt, and 
hoped they were also, but it seems I only 
uttered inarticulate sounds, and my son, 
in his first attempt to answer, did the 
same. This, however, was only moment- 
ary; in an instant we both spoke plainly. 

‘* Neither of us referred the occurrence 
immediately to its true cause, but the 
idea of being fired at was present to all 
our minds; my wife indeed remained of 
opinion that she was shot through the 
body, until she heard me speak of light- 
ning. An infinitesimal lapse of time en- 
abled my son and myself to recognize 
lightning; but I cannot say whether I 
did so before or after my first glimpse of 
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Neither of us 


the wreck on the ground. 
heard or saw the mast fall, though it de- 
scended fifty feet, and feil on hard gravel 


close to us. Myson and myself both ex- 
perienced a momentary feeling of intense 
anger against some ‘person or persons 
unknown,’ further showing that we pri- 
marily referred the shock to some con- 
scious agency. I ought perhaps to add, 
that neither of us felt any sensation of 
fear at the time; but we were all very 
nervous for several days after. 

“I have endeavored to keep to fact 
throughout, but I venture to add a re- 
mark made by my wife as we raised her 
from the ground: ‘I feel quite sure that 
death from lightning must be absolutely 
painless;’ and I offer it as an uncon- 
scious corroboration of views on this sub- 
ject which our experience seems to 
strengthen.” 

RED SNOW. 

Mr. S. T. Dovatas, assistant in the 
chemical laboratory at Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, analyzed the sediment obtained 
from a ‘‘red snow” which fell in the 
western part of Michigan, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin, February 5, 1875, and found 
9.9 per cent. soluble mineral matter, 
75.4 per cent. insoluble matter, and 14.7 
per cent. organic matter and moisture. 
He concludes that the dust was the re- 
sult of a volcanic eruption in some re- 
gion. Dr. Clark publishes in the ‘* Amer- 
ican Naturalist” for March an interest- 
ing sketch of the different decisions which 
have been arrived at by investigators into 
this phenomenon. Although the analy- 
sis of the sediment obtained from red 
snow shows the presence of a preponder- 
ating quantity of mineral matter (Pes- 
chier’s analysis being mineral 95.37, or- 
ganic 6.80 per cent.), the coloration is 
really occasioned by a microscopic vegeta- 
ble growth, placed by botanists among 
the Palmellacew, the lowest of plants. 
Under the microscope it has the appear- 
ance of minute garnet red discs, resting 
upon a matrix of gelatinous matter. 
Each globule is made up of seven or 
eight cells, filled with a liquid which one 
observer thinks contains animalcule, It 
propagates by gemmation, and also by 
segmentation, in which case the young 
plants have remarkable powers of loco- 
motion, due to the rapid movements of 
countless cilia, or hair-like processes with 
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which they are furnished. When mo- 
tion ceases segmentaiion begins, and 
when this ceases motion begins again. 
It has been artificially propagated by 
mixing a quantity of the red snow, which 
had become white by exposure, with a 
large quantity of white snow, and expos- 
ing the whole to cold December weather. 
The red color returned, and the quantity 
of colored snow increased. The plant is 
found above 83 deg. north latitude, and 
as far south as 70 deg. of south latitude. 
Snow-covered peaks are also its heme, 
and it has lately been found on the tops 
of the Sierras in California, 10,000 feet 
above the sea. Its appearance so suddenly 
in the Lake region might possibly be con- 
nected with a condition of high barome- 
ter and the flow of cold upper currents 
from the north. 





GENERATION A PATHOLOGICAL PHENOM- 
ENON, 

In a paper on the germ theory of dis- 
ease, read by Dr. Bastian before the 
Pathological Society of London, that 
gentleman combats the theory that dis- 
eases are produced in healthy tissue by 
the introduction of low organisins. In 
his own words, he undertakes to ‘‘ dis- 
prove the probability of the existence of 
any casual relationship between the low- 
er organisms and the diseases cited at the 
head of this section (virulent infiamma- 
tions and their sequel), and to establish, 
on the other hand, the position that the 
bacteria met with in diseased fluids and 
tissues are, for the most part, actual 
pathological products—that they are in 
fact engendered within the body, or are 
descendants of organisms owning such 
an origin, rather than of previously ex- 
isting organisms introduced from with- 
out.” His proofs are, briefly, that the 
introduction of bacteria into healthy tis- 
sues does not engender disease, and that 
our bodies are already full of them, the 
entire alimentary canal being lined with 
them; that there is no good evidence 
that some species of bacteria are poison- 
ous and others not, and finally that the 
phenomena exhibited by contagious mix- 
tures militates against it. These phe- 
nomena are twofold; on one hand the 
virulence of the mixtures is shown to di- 
minish in direct proportion to the in- 
crease of bacteria in them; and on the 
other hand, the fresh and actively conta- 
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gious menstrua can, without destroying 
their poisonous properties, he heated for 
a few moments to the boiling point, a 
temperature which destroys the low or- 
ganisms, After reaching the conclusion 
stated above, he proceeds to state the 
grounds on which he bases the belief that 
‘‘even the very existence of organisms in 
the fluids and tissues of diseased persons 
is for the most part referable to the fact 
that certain changes have previously 
taken place (by deviations from healthy 
nutrition) in the constitution and vitali- 
ty of such fluids and tissues, and that 
bacteria and allied organisms have ap- 
peared therein as pathological products 
—either by heterogenesis or by what I 
have termed archebiosis, or birth direct 
from a fluid.” Some of the arguments 
relied upon to establish this hypothesis 
are as follows : 

Bacteria and their allies are found in 
greatest abundance during the life of the 
individual, in connection with dying tis- 
sue elements, and apparently are as plen- 
tiful within the dying epithelium of the 
cutaneous ducts as in parts, like the 
mouth, which are most liable to contami- 
nation with organisms from without. 

The microscopical examination of such 
epithelial or mucous elements favors the 
notion that the contained bacteria are 
products engendered within such cells, 
They only appear within the cell when it 
is obviously dying, and in the case of 
epithelium they manifest themselves at 
first as minute, motionless particles scat- 
tered through the semi-solid substance of 
the cell, where each particle grows into 
a distinct bacterium, which still remains 
motionless, and does not appear to di- 
vide for a long time. This degeneration 
is likened to that by which amcebe, when 
they become unhealthy, resolve into bac- 
teria. ‘‘Multitudes of mucus corpus- 
cles seem to undergo the same kind of 
change, so that bacterial degeneration 
takes place in the same manner, and is 
almost as typical among them as is fatty 
degeneration among pus corpuscles. The 
two kinds of degeneration, moreover, 
commonly occur side by side in epithelial 
débris. Bacterial degeneration takes 


place where the vitality of the unit is low- 
ered, but where it is not sufficiently de- 
graded to permit the still lower and more 
obviously destructive process of fatty de- 
generation.” 
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Bacteria are admitted by nearly all 
pathologists to be absent from healthy 
blood during life; but in from eight 
hours to four or five days after death the 
previously germless blood swarms with 
them. Similarly blister fluid or serum 
is free from organisms in healthy persons, 
but are found in a patient suffering from 
fever, with a temperature of 102 deg. 
Finally, the introduction of a chemical 
irritant like aqua ammonia into healthy 
tissues will determine the presence of 
bacteria. 

Reasoning upon these grounds, Dr. 
Bastian brings the result of his researches 
upon the subject of heterogenesis to bear 
upon the germ theory of disease, and 
concludes, as above said, that bacteria are 
not the cause but the product of disease, 
the degradation of the tissues being, in 
his opinion, accompanied by the produc- 
tion of living individuals from tissue 
cells, 





THE FATAL BALLOON ASCENT. 

M. TissanptEr, the sole survivor of the 
Zenith balloon,company, attributes the 
death of his companions to the throwing 
out of ballast at an immense height, as- 
signing ‘‘ vertigo of high regions” as the 
immediate cause of their death. The 
pain felt is so small that the aéronaut 
has no warning of his danger. This ex- 
planation, however, did not satisfy M. 
de Fonvielle, who thought the decease of 
the two unfortunate aéronauts was caused 
by suffocation by gas from the balloon. 
As the carbonic acid experiments were 
left incomplete by the other ascent, the 
tubes being broken in the fall, he deter- 
mined to make a trial ascent to take the 
carbonic acid of the upper air, and also 
experiment on the question of suffoca- 
tion. In the new ascent birds were hung 
in cages all around -the balloon, and it 
was found that the gas had a decided in- 
clination to flow in one direction, and 
before a height of 6,000 feet was reached 
one of the birds was dead. The balloon 
did not rise above 12,000 feet, but M. de 
Fonvielle thinks that ‘‘as the effect upon 
our constitutions of our 12,000 feet trip 
was very trifling, I am of opinion that 
the experiment may be scientifically con- 
ducted gradually to an immense altitude, 
independently of previous catastrophes.” 
It is noteworthy that balloon ascents 
have remarkably increased in number in 
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France since the adventure of the Ze- 
nith. Three took place on one Sunday. 
An aéronaut offers to ascend to a height 
of 7,000 metres. He proposes to take up 
compressed air, and a dress similar to 
that of a diver. 





THE TRANSIT EXPEDITIONS. 

Pror. Newcoms, in summing up the 
results of the transit expeditions, finds 
that 163 good photographs were obtained 
by the American parties at three north- 
ern stations, and 187 at five southern 
stations. These were all made after Ve- 
nus had completely entered upon the 
sun’s disk. Contact observations were 
made of the first external contact at three 
northern and two southern stations : first 
internal contact at three northern and 
one southern station ; second internal 
contact at three northern and one south- 
ern station ; and second external contact 
at Pekin, a northern station, only. The 
last is, however, the least valuable of all. 
Nevertheless these results are disappoint- 
ing. The number of photographs from 
the eight American stations, while proba- 
bly enough for trustworthy rosults, is 
very much less than was expected. 
‘* Among the causes which affected the 
prosecution of the observations,” says 
Prof. Newcomb, ‘‘the weather occupies 
the most prominent place. The most 
striking feature of the weather at the 
late transit is the impartiality with 
which clouds have been distributed 
among the several stations.” This mis- 
fortune was by no means due to negli- 
gence. The plans for our parties were 
laid cut with greater care than any other 
nation used. No doubt the experience 
obtained will bear good fruit in future. 
The altitude of the observatory seems in 
some cases to have had an important in- 
fluence upon the weather enjoyed, ob- 
servers placed on mountains having com- 
paratively clear skies, while others near 
by, but on low land, were troubled with 
clouds. There was not, however, one 
station at which the efforts entirely fail- 
ed. Prof. Newcomb thinks that the con- 
tact observations alone will give a paral- 
lax of which the probable error will not 
be more than two or three hundredths of 
a second. From the photographs « re- 
sult at least as accurate, and probably 
more so, can be obtained. A third inde- 
pendent source of calculation is the he- 
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liometer measures of other parties, opti- 
cal measurements and photographs taken 
when Venus was only partly on the sun. 
By combining all these it is hoped the 
error will not be more than two and 
possibly one hundredth of a second. 
Whatever success the American parties 
have had is largely due to Prof. New- 
comb, who labored patiently in anticipa- 
tion of the transit, and strove to obtain 
for his country the most brilliant success 
in a question of rare importance. If his 
labors have not been as fruitful as he 
hoped, it is certainly gratifying to know 
that the spirit and judgment with which 
they were carried out have received ready 
recognition. 





COMPOSITION OF TORBANITE. 

Mr. Ws. Skey finds that commercial 
kerosene can be completely decolorized 
by mixing in it a quantity of dry clay, 
especially if the latter has been heated 
to the boiling point of water in drying. 
Native petroleum is much modified in 
color by the same process, and in both 
cases heat is disengaged, and the clay, 
if white, becomes dark in color and ac- 
quires a dark brown streak. These phe- 
nomena are not discernible when sub- 
stances like infusorial earth, carbonate 
of lime, gypsum, ete., are used instead 
of clay; and from all these facts Mr. 
Skey concludes that a positive combina- 
tion takes place between the clay and the 
coloring matter removed from the petro- 
leum. This coloring matter is in the 
nature of bitumen—that is, an oxidized 
hydrocarbon—and the result of the com- 
bination is a substance closely resembling 
torbanite, the famous mineral which 
formed the subject of such determined 
litigation. This mineral is classed in 
mineralogies with the resins, the ash 
being considered as adventitious, But 
Mr. Skey considers that this ash, 
which is rather uniform in quantity 
(from 19 to 26 per cent.) forms a neces- 
sary part of the mineral. These experi- 
ments offer an explanation of the great 
amount of carbonaceous matter found in 
shaly strata. 





THE SCHOOL AT PENIKESE. 

Tue closing of the Anderson School of 
Natural History at Penikese Island, after 
two years of excellent work, is a matter 
of no small significance. Dr. Dohrn, 
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who has so successfully founded the 
aquarium and zodlogical station at Na- 
ples in Italy, lately spoke of the Ander- 
son school as the only other institution 
like his own in the world. Undoubtedly 
it was almost unique, and filled a place 
which it is very important to occupy. 
Probably no other branch of science is 
quite so popular at the present day as 
zodlogy, which to so many men of note 
has been the stepping-stone to biological 
and geological work. America has seen 
the time when its botanists and palwon- 
tologists were largely or almost entirely 
recruited from the ranks of physicians, 
for the simple reason that they were the 
only professional men who had been 
taught to apply directly to nature for 
knowledge. Medical colleges then of- 
fered the only means for acquiring the 
drill necessary to zodlogical work. Now 
we have great museums like that of Cam- 
bridge, zodlogical studies are pursued in 
many colleges, and a large number of 
students are every year instructed in the 
methods of work. The Anderson school 
was designed to be the pinnacle of this 
system, a school where teachers could 
obtain instruction from the masters in 
the science. These facts make its ces- 
sation, even if it turns out to be, as the 
director hopes, only temporary, a most 
unfortunate thing. Director Agassiz in- 
timates that the situation of the school 
is not good, in that it requires very large 
means to maintain it. This is apart from 
instruction, which has hitherto been gra- 
tuitously given. He intimates that a 
new effort will be made in some more fa- 
vorable place. Meanwhile a school for 
zoblogical practice has been established 
for the summer in Normal, Illinois, 
where for a fee of ten dollars practice 
can be had under such able instructors as 
Professors Wilder, Comstock, Barnard, 
and others. 

Just as our own zoilogical station goes 
under a cloud, the accounts are received 
of the formal inauguration of the station 
at Naples, Italy, after two years’ success- 
ful practice. There an aquarium and 
zoblogical station has been founded by 
Dr. Dohrn, which offers advantages for 
studying the habits of living animals in 
the aquarium, besides furnishing subjects 
for dissection, and a good library. It is 


worth while to examine the mode in 
supported. 


which this institution is 
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First, the aquarium offers an attractive 
public show, and the admission fee 
charged makes a considerable sum in the 
course of a year. Then, too, Naples has 
always been a favorite resort of natural- 
ists, who now go there in greatly in- 
creased numbers. In 1874 thirty-six 
availed themselves of the facilities offer- 
ed by the station. But even both these 
sources of income were not deemed suffi- 
cient. The Italian government gave the 
land on which the buildings stand, the 
German government made a liberal grant 
of money toward their construction, and 
finally several governments have engaged 
tables. These facts point to the true 
method for supporting the Anderson or 
other zodlogical school in this country. 
The colleges and boards of education in 
the country should each engage a table 
and send a student every year. This 
would make the school an integral part 
of our educational system, and the cost 
for tuition and board would be only $100 
a year for each student. 





ENGLISH PARTICIPATION IN THE CEN- 
TENNIAL. 

Ix the matter of machinery and the 
arts it is probable the English will be 
very liberal contributors to the Centen- 
nial Exhibition. Our patent law gives 
them full protection for anything new, 
and they will place their products before 
an English-speaking people, who are ex- 
ceptionally accustomed to the adoption 
of new habits, new tools, and new inven- 
tions. For these reasons strong repre- 
sentations have been made by English 
technical journals to induce a very full 
exhibition of manufactures from that 
country, and with the result that for the 
46,000 square feet in the Industrial Hall 
allotted to Great Britain and her colo- 
nies, the mother country alone has made 
applications covering 60,000 square feet, 
and Canada alone wants 80,000 more. 
This is double the original allowance. 
In addition to this the carpet industries 
have asked for 27,000 square fect of hang- 
ing room. The fact that the English are 
so eager to be well represented in our ex- 
hibition isof itself enough to give our 
Centennial success, so far as Americans 
are concerned. The English will come 
here with the avowed intention to show 
us how much better their manufactures 
are than ours, and how much lower they 
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are sold. This was precisely the condi- 
tion of things at the first of these great 
exhibitions, that of London in 1851. 
There the English were for the first time 
made aware of the fact that in artistic 
work of nearly every kind the French 
were by far their superiors, and the re- 
sult of the competition thereby instituted 
has been not a mere improvement in the 
quality and variety of work done in Eng- 
lish workshops, but a grand educational 
movement, designed to lift the whole 
English laboring class to a higher plane 
of life. It was evident that there could 
be no competition with such rivals unless 
a new system and grade of training the 
workmen was adopted, and this is the 
thing which for twenty years has been 
the mainspring of English educational 
thought and effort. If we, on compari- 
son with our foreign competitors, find 
ourselves driven to better training and 
finer work in the esthetic arts, and if the 
result is one half as great as the result of 
the ‘‘ World’s Fair” of 1851 has been up- 
on the English, our Centennial will de- 
serve to rank as one of the most import- 
ant events that can possibly befall us in 
the second century of our history. 





THE LESSON OF WASTE PRODUCTS. 

THE commission which is investigating 
the causes of pollution of rivers in Great 
Britain appear to have an original way 
of putting the facts which come under 
their observation. In 1873 the British 
smelting works produced 5,449 tons of 
arsenic, more than one-third of which 
came from the Devon Great Consols 
mine, and according to the London 
“Times” this fact was sufficient to set 
the commissioners to work upon some 
very remarkable calculations. The mine 
was producing 165 to 200 tons of arsenic 
a month, and the commissioners ‘‘ regard 
it as a startling reflection that, even at 
the lower rate of sale, there would leave 
this single mine every month a quantity 
of white arsenic sufficient to destroy the 
lives of more than 500,000,000 of human 
beings. The commissioners saw stored 
in the warehouses of the mine, ready 
packed for sale, a quantity of white ar- 
senic probably sufficient to destroy every 
living animal upon the face of the earth.” 
The fact in this case, as in all similar 
cases, is that the amount of arsenic sold 
in the market is to some extent an exact 
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measure of the amount of poisonous ma- 
terial reclaimed from furnace fumes, 
waste ditches, and the like, and placed 
under the complete control of the law. 
There was a time when all smelting 
works were nuisances, but as the value 
of waste products has been ascertained, 
and means discovered for their utiliza- 
tion, the art of metal working has con- 
stantly improved in regard to the health 
both of those engaged in it and of those 
among whom it is carried on. Arsenic, 
sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid, and 
other substances, were once poured in 
vast quantities into the air or into the 
streams. The removal of them, instead 
of being a subject for frantic calculations 
of what would happen if mankind were 
to dine on them, is really a proof of that 
real care for the welfare of the human 
race which distinguishes the great arti- 
san class of the world, with few excep- 
tions. 





CONDENSATION OF AIR ON PLATINUM. 
Tue difficulties under which the accu- 
rate determinations of chemists are made 
are illustrated by a ‘laboratory note,” 
contributed to the ‘* Chemical News ” by 
Dr. J. Lawrence Smith of Louisville, on 
the condensation of air upon platinum, 
the metal from which many chemical 
vessels are made. He says: ‘ After 
taking the weight of a clean platinum 
vessel, then wiping it thoroughly with a 
dry rag or soft paper, and replacing it on 
the pan of the balance, it will be found 
to have lost weight. If of the ordinary 
size used in quantitative analyses, it will 
be found to have lost two milligrams or 
more. If allowed to remain on the bal- 
ance for fifteen or twenty minutes, it will 
be found to have recovered its weight.” 
This he attributes to the condensation of 
air on the surface of the metal. The 
remedy consists in not taking the tare 
of the vessel too soon after wiping it. 
How serious such a fluctuation might be 
in some determinations may be scen 
from the fact published by Professor 
Smith, that he weighs to within one half 
milligram, so that the error from con- 
densation of air might be four times as 
great as the allowable margin of error. 





Ir has been lately discovered that gly- 
cerine of low specific gravity will burn 
with a steady, blue, and non-luminous 
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flame when heated to 150 deg. C. This 
will permit it to be burned by means of 
a lamp wick. 


Tse gold production in Nova Scotia 
in the year 1874 averaged only $664.76 
per miner, and amounted in all to 9,140 
ounces. 


M. Neyrenevur has found that if de- 
tonating mixtures are exploded in tubes 
coated with paraffine, definite figures are 
traced on the inner surface. 


Tue block of Swiss granite which is to 
cover the tomb of Agassiz has been cut 
from the rocks below the glaciers of the 
Aar, near the hut from which the great 
naturalist made his observations, and 
sent to Neufchatel. 


Tue British Arctic Expedition will 
cost no less than £98,620 in immediate 
outlay, £16,000 for the next financial 
year, and £13,000 for each year after 
that in which it is out. In addition to 
these, £50,000 may have to be spent in a 
relief expedition. 


From the examination of several per- 
fectly fresh eyes Dr. Schmidt, of Mar- 
burg, Germany, has come to the conclu- 
sion that the ‘yellow spot” in the hu- 
man retina is not yellow, but dark 
brownish red. Its yellow tint is due to 
a post-mortem change. 


A stock company, with a capital of 
£250,000, has been formed in London 
for the manufacture of Gramme’s mag- 
neto-electrie machine, which the promot- 
ers think can be widely applied to the 
production of light, the electro-deposi- 
tion of metals, and to chemical manufac- 
tures. 


Tue difficulties which cremation might 
throw in the way of legal investigation 
are illustrated by a late case in India. 
An attempt was made to poison the Brit- 
ish Resident at Baroda, one of his ser- 
vants having received poison for that 
purpose from a certain person, who died 
suddenly shortly after, and was immedi- 
’ ately burned. Although it was suspect- 
ed that he was a victim to poisoning, no 
proof of this could be obtained from his 
ashes. 
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Hiruerto the plans for obtaining a 
proper representation of our iron mines 
at the Centennial Exhibition have not 
succeeded very well, but the Smithso- 
nian Institution now has the matter un- 
der its care, and it is hoped that the re- 
sults will be worthy of one of the great- 
est industries of the kind in the world. 


AvusTRALIA is one of those countries 
which has an apparently very comfort- 
able mean temperature, 53 to 60 deg. F., 
but in reality very uncomfortable ex- 
tremes. In June, July, and August the 
thermometer sinks to 27-22 deg., and in 
January it rises to 117 deg., and in some 
places to 125 deg. The rainfall is 25.66 
inches a year. 


M. Gernez concludes from experi- 
ments that the escape of gas from a li- 
quid in which it is dissolved to supersat- 
uration, on the pressure being removed, 
has the strongest analogy to the decom- 
position of those explosives the action of 
which cannot be ascribed to a particular 
catalytic force. This may explain the 
cause of the milder volcanic phenomena. 


Don Pepro, of Brazil, is the third 
Emperor who has been elected a member 
of the French Academy of Sciences. 
His predecessors were Peter the Great, 
who was a geographical correspondent, 
and Napoleon I., who was a member of 
the section of mechanics. The third Na- 
poleon was rejected. Don Pedro is a 
corresponding member for the section 
of geography. 


THe tomb of Lorenzo de Medici at 
Florence was lately opened by the Ital- 
ian government for the purpose of mak- 
ing repairs, and some interesting histori- 
cal questions were’settled by the charac- 
teristics of the two crania found. One 
of these was of the normal European type, 
and to it straight hair was stiil clinging. 
The other was an “unmistakably mon- 
grel skull: small, narrow, with a very re- 
treating facial line, projecting, heavy 
under jaw, and every osteological mark 
of an inferior craniologica] develop- 
ment.” It bore curly hair, and was the 
skull of Allessandro, who was the son of 
a mulatto woman of inferior origin. The 
first skull was that of Lorenzo, his re- 
puted father. 
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Lieut. Weyprecnat, of the late Aus- 
trian polar expedition, concluded that 
the drift of ice in Arctic seas is not de- 
pendent on the Guif stream. That 
stream is found there, but the only sign 
of its presence is the high temperature 
of the water. The drift of the ice is due 
to the winds. To the influence of winds 
he also attributes the existence of open 
water on all west coasts in that part of 
the globe. 


Art a late session of the London Ma- 
thematical Society Prof. Sylvester ex- 
hibited a lady’s fan, of a new sort, suit- 
able for mathematical and mechanical 
demonstrations. With this fan it is pos- 
sible to divide any angle into any assign- 
ed number of equal parts, and the 
trajectories of points taken in the several 
links connecting the sticks of the fan are 
finite nodes, and are successively the 
fourth power of 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. 


M. Trvucuot suggests the use of vessels 
made of French soda glass in place of 
the usual Bohemian glass for alkalimetry 
determinations. If, in determining an 
alkaline carbonate in a liquid, a few 
drops of litmus tincture are added and a 
normal solution of acid is run in until a 
faint red cdlor is obtained, a few mo- 
ments’ boiling will restore the blue tint 
of the litmus by solution of the glass 
surface when Bohemian ware is used. 
This does not take place with the soda 
glass. 


Smr Cuaries LYELL would have been 
delighted to chronicle the results of the 
late severe winter weather upon the con- 
figuration of the earth’s surface. Sever- 
al instances of unusually marked effects 
have taken place. Large landslides, at- 
tributed to the frost, have occurred on 
the chalky Danish island of Mien. In 
one spot several million cubic yards slid 
down. Similar occurrences have been 
frequent on the Seine in France. The 
cliffs at Sainte Adresse near Havre are 
suffering steady degradation by the ac- 
tion of the waves and weathering. The 
city of Caub in Nassau, near Bacharach, 
will before long be crushed by the fall 
of rocks not less than 600 feet in height. 
The catastrophe is reported to be so cer- 
tain and apparently so impending that 
two rows of houses have been deserted. 


Tue anesthetic effects of alcohol are 
sometimes manifested in a surprising 
manner. An old case is that of a drunk- 
en man who lay down near the top of a 
lime-kiln, with one foot resting on a 
lump of limestone. The fire crept 
through the furnace until his foot be- 
came a blackened cinder, but his sleep 
was not interrupted, and the first intima- 
tion he received was when he was roused 
at daylight and attempted to stand, 
Lately a similar circumstance has been 
reported from England. A drunken 
man lay down before a fire and remain- 
ed there until the front part of his body 
was literally roasted. He died in a few 
hours after being found. 


In a discussion in. the London Chemi- 
cal Society the subject of the antiseptic 
properties of boracic acid was broached, 
and Mr. Howard said that it certainly 
destroyed vegetable growth—grass, for 
instance—with a vigor and permanence 
which, if it were a fertilizer, would ren- 
der it invaluable. Mr. Smee, Jr., had 
found that if one part of a ten per cent. 
solution of boracic acid were added to 
eight parts of milk, it would keep it 
sweet for a week. Dr. Edmunds in a 
complicated amputation used bandages 
steeped in a hot saturated solution of the 
acid with most satisfactory results in 
preventing putrefactive discharges. The 
bandages would remain 36 to 48 hours 
without odor. 


Poecenporr’s ‘‘ Annalen” publishes 
an account of experiments made by G. 
Baumgarten to determine the elasticity 
of crystalline bodies. Crystals have their 
particles arranged on definite lines of 
polar action and their physical properties 
often vary in a fixed relation to these 
axes. But in experimenting on calcite 
it was found that no material difference 
in elasticity was noticeable. The mini- 
mum bending is in the direction of the 
corners, and the maximum in that of the 
short diagonal of the rhomb. There is 
no symmetry toward the principal axis, 
The crystals, however, did not obey the 
usual laws of elasticity. The deflections 
are not proportional to the weights, and 
the increase of the deflections becomes 
smaller when the weights are greater. 
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Turee Frencn Booxs.—‘‘ La Fite 
DE RotanD.” Drama en Quatre Actes 
en Vers. Par le Vicomte Henri de Bor- 
nier. Paris: Dentu. 

‘‘FROMONT JEUNE ET RISLER AINE.” 
Par Alphonse Daudet. Paris: Charpen- 
tier. 

‘* JEANNE D’ARc.” Par H. Wallon. 2 
Volumes. Paris: Hachette. 

Literary events of the first magnitude 
are rare in France at the present time. 
The great writers of the so-called ‘‘ gen- 
eration of 1830” have for the most part 
been gathered to their fathers, and the 
few that remain—Victor Hugo and 
George Sand—have passed into the con- 
dition of venerable shadows. They still 
write, but time in each case has rendered 
the well of inspiration rather shallow. 
The younger men, on the other hand, 
seem for the most part to have come 
rather prematurely to their tether’s end, 
and the youngest men of all—the gene- 
ration whose début in literature was con- 
temporaneous with the war—offer us no 
names of appreciable promise. This is 
particularly the case in imaginative lit- 
erature and in that charming branch the 
novel, in which the French have former- 
ly done such great things. Edmond 
About is altogether silent. Octave Feu- 
illet writes little, and that little is below 
his earlier level; and two authors of 
more recent fame, held in the highest es- 
teem by true connoisseurs—Gustave Droz 
and Victor Cherbuliez—have each just in- 
flicted a heavy blow on their admirers by 
the publication of a work of fiction in 
which the talent offers but a feeble, per- 
verted echo of their original power. The 
**Revue des Deux Mondes,” the classic 
and time-honored medium of publication 
of novels of the first rank, is reduced in this 
sterile season to putting forth translations 
of American tales which are almost whol- 
ly without honor in their own country. In 
this state of things a small success does 
duty as a great one. This is ina manner, 
we suppose, why M. de Bornier’s drama 
**La Fille de Roland” has found such 
prosperity at the Thédtre-Frangais. 
In France a serious play, to succeed, 


must have literary qualities as well as 
theatrical ones, and those which do suc- 
ceed run through a number of edi- 
tions proportionate to the number of re- 
presentations on the stage. ‘‘ La Fille 
de Roland ” has had a liberal share both 
of editions and representations, It is a 
very agreeable work, but it is perhaps 
rather a light performance to have made 
so much noise. Three or four considera- 
tions, however, help to explain its pros- 
perity—for there are other reasons be- 
sides the dearth of stronger works. One is 
that France is just now morally in a 
mood of almost morbid patriotism. She 
has an exceptional relish for everything 
in her.past and her possible future which 
savors of compensation for the shames and 
miseries of the ‘‘ terrible year,” 1870-71, 
and she is devoutly thankful to any one 
who will play, at all skilfully, on this pat- 
riotic chord and set its memories and hopes 
a-murmuring. This M. de Bornier has 
done, with a very graceful touch; his 
drama has a kind of aroma of ideal Gal- 
licism which would be sure te go a great 
way with an intelligent audience. And 
then, moreover (and this is the most in- 
teresting point), the success of the piece 
throws a vivid psychological light upon 
the temper of the French mind. The 
French have always claimed (more than 
has been allowed them) that as a nation, 
and more than any other, they have been 
disinterested, generous, imaginative, ca- 
pable of acting for an idea, They canin 
fact point to some examples, but their 
neighbors can match them with others of 
a different sort. However this may be, 
in a national sense, of the people who 
produced Louis XIV. and Napoleon, we 
think there is no doubt that privately 
they have a keen enjoyment of all exhibi- 
tions of heroic, exaggerated, chimerical 
virtue. Here again invidious neighbors 
may respond with familiar proverbs— 
may proclaim that charity begins at 
home, and talk about the people who 
strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. 
Allowing due weight to these reflections, 
we feel tempted to rejoin that the French 
have in fact a capacity for personal self- 
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sacrifice to which their critics do not al- 
ways render justice. They show it in 
their lives; in the way in which the indi- 
vidual habitually pays his tribute to the 
credit and honor of his family and his 
name; in the way in which parents clip 
their narrow incomes, for a series of 
years, to furnish marriage-portions for 
their children; in the almost supersti- 
tious respect that Frenchmen, legally 
emancipated, entertain for the parental 
authority (especially that of the mother 
and grandmother; for in the case of the 
latter personage it often becomes an 
‘*idea” pure and simple—an idea with 
which an Anglo-Saxon, if the old lady 
herself were aggressively possessed with 
it, would have a very short patience). 
They show it, more abstractly, in their 
fondness for seeing people in novels 
and plays placed in sentimental situa- 
tions of a subtilized and etherized sort. 
Nothing is more true, surely, than that 
in such matters one man’s meat is, if not 
another man’s poison, at any rate his 
least relished nutriment. ‘‘ Your mor- 
al,” one nation is always capable of say- 
ing to another, “is not our moral; you 
put your conscience into one thing; you 
are very welcome; we put it in another.” 
The French, we might perhaps say, if 
we ventured to formulate the matter, 
put it into the exercise of the superfluous 
virtues—the virtues which, as their own 
phrase has it, are de luxe. Certain it is, 
at all events, that they can swallow a far 
greater amount of fine-spun sentiment 
than we Anglo-Saxons. The daughter 
of Roland is a charming young woman 
named Berthe, who is also niece of Char- 
lemagne. Her father, the noblest of the 
great Emperor’s peers, has perished on 
the fatal day of Roncesvalles, betrayed 
to the Saracens through the perfidious 
jealousy of his brother knight, Ganelon, 
who was also his step-father, the second 
husband of his mother, The traitor Gan- 
elon, horrified at his crime as soon as it 
is perpetrated, disappears from men’s 
eyes and wears away his days in the 
pangs of remorse—alleviated only by the 
prosperous growth and development in 
all youthful graces and knightly arts of 
his single son Gerald, whom he has 
brought up in blissful ignorance of his 
shame, The chances of medieval ad- 
venture bring Berthe and Gerald into 
contact, and a mutual passion is the very 
18 
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proper result. The play pivots upon the 
conduct of all concerned in this painful 
entanglement—upon the question of 
whether Berthe shall or shall not marry 
the son of her father’s betrayer. Charle- 
magne in person makes his appearance, 
with a good deal of poetic picturesque- 
ness; Gerald learns his father’s sombre 
secret; Ganelon himself drains to the 
dregs the bowl of contrition and penance. 
Charlemagne forgives him, Berthe stands 
firm, and it might be supposed, there- 
fore, that young Gerald would accept the 
situation, and not, as it were, look his 
gift-horse in the mouth. But Gerald 
takes the ideal view. He says it is all 
very kind in the others to remove diffi- 
culties and remit penalties. He prefers 
to pay penalties; he adores Berthe (who, 
played at the Théatre-Frangais by Mlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt, must certainly have 
been adorable), but he prefers to re- 
nounce her and to offer an extremely re- 
fined expiation of his father’s crime. To 
this decision the whole court of Charle- 
magne bows its head, and the portentous 
eld monarch himself thus utters the last 
lines of the play: 
“Barons, princes, inclinez vous 

Devant celui qui part: il est plus grand que nous.” 

This is all very beautiful, but though 
Ganelon had been a great rascal, it is 
morally a trifle fantastic—it is drawing 
the thread rather fine. M. de Bornier 
handles his thread, however, with very 
artful fingers, and writes very pictur- 
esque, harmonious verses. The dramatic 
interest of the play is not intense, but its 
success is perhaps the more pleasing from 
the very fact that the interest is literary 
and sentimental. It is not, alas! for us, 
on any grounds, to pick faults in it. On 
the day when the English stage can con- 
voke great audiences to witness a success- 
ful new drama which is at the same time 
a finished literary work, we can better af- 
ford to cheapen a success like that of M. 
de Bornier. 

In the absence of anything better in 
the way of a novel, M. Alphonse Dau- 
det’s ‘*Fromont Jeune et Risler Ainé” 
has passed rapidly into its fourth edition. 
There could perhaps be no better proof 
that the French genius, in this line, has 
lost its earlier glow. M. Daudet’s novel 
has literary qualities of a considerable 
sort, but the whole execution of the book 
is, to our sense, painfully labored and 
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cold. Like almost every one else nowa- 
days—there are exceptions; M. de Bor- 
nier, for instance, of whom we have just 
been speaking, is one of them—M. Dau- 
det goes in, as the phrase is, for realism. 
He is a disciple of M. Flaubert—though 
we suppose he makes claim to possessing 
a moral savor which M, Flaubert lacks. 
He is, indeed, a good deal of a sentiment- 
alist, and he has, unlike his master, an 
eye for shades of feeling as well as for va- 
riations of texture and differences of sur- 
face. He would do well, we think, to 
cultivate his talent in this line—in which, 
if we are not mistaken, he has already 
achieved some success. His aspiration 
toward the laurels of realism seems to 
prove that the appetite for this sort of 
thing in France has not yet begun to fail. 
We think it a pity it should not, for the 
ground worked by the school of M. Flau- 
bert yields at last nothing but stones and 
brambles. M. Daudet drives in his 
spade with extraordinary good will, and 
sweats and palpitates over his task; but 
his patient efforts only prove the aridity 
of the soil. The contrast between the lit- 
erary skill expended upon themes cog- 
nate to that of the present novel, the 
elaboration, the fancy, the fineness of 
touch, the felicity of incidental detail, 
and the essential baseness and flimsiness 
of the theme itself, is very curious, and 
at times, if one reflects on the matter, 
very melancholy. M. Daudet has pro- 
posed to narrate the carcer, the decensus 
Averni, of a young woman of depraved 
and licentious instincts. Sidonie Chécbe 
isa child of the pavé de Paris, as the 
phrase is—the daughter of a broken-down 
tradesman. She makes an unexpectedly 
brilliant marriage, having secured the af- 
fections, without in the least repaying 
them, of the junior partner in a prosper- 
ous manufactory of wall-papers. Her 
fall dates from the moment of her rise. 
She is cold, false, vicious, luxurious, es- 
sentially corrupt. She seduces her hus- 
band’s partner, she seduces her brother- 
in-law, another member of the firm, and 
by her extravagant demands upon these 
gentlemen she drags an honorable mer- 
cantile house to the verge of bankruptcy. 
She runs through the whole gamut of 
falsity and depravity, and disappears 
from sight as a third-rate singer of loose 
songs at a café chantant. She is a per- 
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epithet, and dismiss from one’s thought. 
But M. Daudet waits upon her steps with 
unwearying patience, analyzes her idio- 
syncrasies, and records her adventures 
with extravagant minuteness. It had all 
been done a thousand times before; it 
had been done one day, in an hour of in- 
spiration that has never come back to 
him, by the author of ‘‘ Madame Bova- 
ry;” and surely the edifying and the en- 
tertaining properties of the subject have 
been alike exhausted. M. Daudet is at 
pains to tell us that his heroine was by no 
means a Mme. Bovary; that she was an 
interesting variation of the type; that she 
had an originality of her own; that she 
sessed this, and that, and the other 
remarkable idiosynerasy. At night all 
cats are gray, says the proverb, and past 
a certain level all women of the habits of 
Mesdames Bovary and Risler may be 
lumped together. If we are to write the 
natural history of the prostitute on this 
extended scale, on what scale shall we 
handle that of her betters? But in 
France, apparently, as we say, the supply 
of information on these points is not in 
excess of the demand. M. Daudet’s nov- 
el contains some very pretty episodes; 
the whole picture of the social entourage 
of his heroine in the old shabby-genteel 
quarter of the Marais, is a very skilful 
piece of literary genre painting. There 
is, in especial, a certain M. Delobelle, an 
old actor out of employment, who is de- 
termined not to retire from the stage nor 
give up the struggle (he has not been be- 
fore the footlights in some twenty years), 
and who is supported meanwhile in a 
career of picturesquely attired flduerie, 
by a devoted wife and daughter, on the 
proceeds of a trade which consists of fur- 
bishing up and making over the little 
stuffed birds and insects used in Parisian 
millinery. The picture of his impecuni- 
ous but adoring household is quite admi- 
rable; though we think it would have 
lacked much of its chiaroscuro if M. 
Daudet had not been a great student of 
Dickens. We may say of him, on the 
whole, that he is an artist gone astray. 
We may perhaps find further evidence 
that the French public is in the humor 
for making the most of the brighter epi- 
sodes of its history in the fact that M. 
Wallon’s excellent monograph on Jeanne 
d’Are has been crowned by the Acade- 
my and reached its third edition. It is 
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gratifying to see an historical work in 
two substantial volumes competing in 
popularity with the biography of Ma- 
dame Risler. M. Wallon is at present 
Minister of Public Instruction, and 
he is a highly orthodox and estimable 
writer; but he is agreeable as well 
as erudite, and he has done liberal 
justice to his extremely interesting sub- 
ject. His book will remain, for general 
readers, the final, conclusive account of 
the matter. It had at last become possi- 
ble that the last word on Jeanne d’Are 
should be said. M. Quicherat, the most 
learned of medievalists, had published 
the complete reports of her two trials; 
materials abounded, and the only ques- 
tion was to use them sagaciously. M. 
Wallon, to our sense, is on some points 
rather timorous; he is afraid to take 
frankly, when it is needed, the psycho- 
logical view; he considers his heroine 
too much from the standpoint of ortho- 
dox Catholicism, and attaches undue 
importance to the fact that she has never 
been canonized, though, at last, there is 
very good hope that she will be. But he 
combines ardor with impartiality, and 
he is, in feeling, thoroughly intimate 
with his subject. Evidence upon Jeanne’s 
career has been brought together in enor- 
mous quantities, and each successive step 
in it is now almost as vividly illuminated 
as if—say—she had been a resident of 
Brooklyn. M. Wallon renews most 
powerfully one’s sense of the impressive- 
ness of her story. Its wonders had be- 
come one of the commonplaces of his- 
tory, but they are here presented in a 
clearer light than ever. Few episodes in 
human annals compare with this in in- 
terest; we are tempted to say that there 
is only one that exceeds it. Narrating 
the capture of the Maid beneath the 
walls of Compéigne, M. Wallon risks the 
expression that now her Passion had be- 
gun. Even if the reader does not be- 
lieve, with M. Wallon, that Jeanne was 
directly inspired, he will not resent this 
association. Certainly only in that other 
case is there such an example of a person 
being lifted up from the lowest fortune 
to the highest. The author, intimating 
his belief that his heroine was divinely 
commissioned, in the sense that the saints 
were, finds, from his own point of view, 
some assistance in understanding her. 
But if one is puzzled to see why, if Provi- 
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dence specifically appointed her to her 
task, and qualified her for it, Providence 
should have afterward allowed her to lie 
for months in chains and then be roasted 
alive, one forfeits this desirable aid. 
And yet, without it, Jeanne’s career is 
insolubly strange; the marvellous ele- 
ment in it is simply overwhelming. 
** Never,” says the author, ‘‘did a theme 
seem more worthy of high poetry; it 
unites in itself the two conditions of the 
epic: a national subject, a supernatural 
action. But never did subject tempt po- 
ets less fortunately. Poetry lives upon 
fictions, and the figure of Jeanne sub- 
mits to no foreign adornment. Her 
grandeur suffices to itself; she is more 
beautiful in her simplicity.” This, in 
one sense, is very true; and yet the term 
‘*simplicity,” in relation to her, is decid- 
edly misleading. It was simplicity 
of this calibre: ‘Jeanne had already 
encountered many resistances to the 
accomplishment of her mission. She 
had encountered all kinds; at Dom- 
rémy, at Vaucouleurs, at Chinon, at Poi- 
tiers. She had triumphed then, but 
without yet persuading. As they had let 
her go to Chinon they sent her to Or- 
leans; but mistrust followed her. If the 
people had faith in her, those in power 
used her without believing her. They 
put her forward and decided without her 
knowledge, whether it was a question of 
the march of the provision train, or of 
the attack on the English fortresses. She 
had to begin by doing them violence, in 
order to force the English from their bat- 
terics, and drive them out of Orleans. 
The deliverance of Orleans, which was 
more than a victory, had lent an im- 
mense impulse to all minds. It only 
needed to be kept up and followed; it 
was allowed to sink, and Jeanne had to 
struggle again against both inertia and 
malevolence. She demanded the journey 
to Rheims; they offer her a campaign on 
the Loire. She accepts it as if as a stop- 
gap; and we have seen with what rapidi- 
ty she finishes it. The 11th June she at- 
tacks Jargeau, and takes it the 12th; the 
13th she is at Orleans, where she rallies 
her troops; the 15th she occupies the 
bridge of Meurs; the 16th she attacks 
Baugency, which surrenders on the 17th. 
The English, who have started to the as- 
sistance of Jargeau, arrive at Meurs on 
the day Baugency capitulates; they ar- 
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rive only to retreat, but not so fast but 
that they are overtaken and beaten on 
the 18th at Patay. A week has ended 
all.” 

The extraordinary thing about Jeanne 
from the first hour was the perfect defi- 
niteness of her ideas. She had no vague- 
ness, no extravagance, nothing unprac- 
tical, She knew exactly what she 
wished; her undertaking was mapped out 
before her. Her good sense, her discre- 
tion were never at fault. Her sense of 
detail was extraordinary; she had from 
the first the military coup d’wil. Her 
sobriety never left her; her homely good 
sense bore her company through the 
dreary tribulations of her trial. M. 
Wallon’s second volume is chiefly occu- 
pied with a detailed report of this scan- 
dalous process; and in spite of one’s con- 
stant resentment of its odious travesty 
of justice, there is almost a sort of enter- 
tainment in the confounding felicity of 
her answers in cross examination, ‘‘ The 
judge,” says M. Wallon, ‘‘ who had not 
lost sight of her speech, ‘Without the 
grace of God I would do nothing,’ asked 
her whether she knew if she was in grace 
—a formidable question which excited 
remonstrances and murmurs even in the 
midst of that assembly of prejudiced 
men. Noone knows, says the Scripture, 
whether he is worthy of love or of hatred, 
and they desired a poor, ignorant girl to 
say yes or no, whether she was in the 
grace of God! One of the accusers ven- 
tured to say to her that she was not 
obliged to reply. ‘ You had better have 
held your tongue,’ said the Bishop with 
acerbity, having thought that his prey 
was already in his grasp: for his ques- 
tion contained an argument with two 
edges: ‘Do you know yourself to be 
in grace?’ If she said no, what an ad- 
mission! If she said yes, what pride ! 
She answered, ‘If I am not in grace, 
may God put me there: if I am there, 
may He keep me there !’” 

‘‘Her figure,” as M. Wallon says, 
‘‘ great though it is, has no need of great 
formulas.” And yet some sort of a for- 
mula one instinctively seeks for it. She 
was the highest conceivable embodiment 
of the passion of patriotism. The pres- 
ence of the English on French soil 
wounded her soul as some cruel physical 
pressure would have wounded her body, 
and she would not rest until she had 
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pulled out the sharp weapon. The ex- 
traordinary thing is that lonely daughter 
of the soil as she was, living among 
hinds and serfs and tending sheep in the 
fields, she should have measured and 
comprehended the English occupation as 
a national calamity. This proves that 
long before newspapers and telegrams 
there was such a thing as public opinion. 
And then our formula, such as it is, is 
disturbed by the great fact of her visions, 
her ‘‘voices.” We think it is by no 
means impossible to account for these 
subjectively. They were the natural out- 
growth of a mind wholly unaccustomed to 
deal with abstractions and, as reflection 
ardently pressed upon it, beguiled into ex- 
pressing its emotions to itself, as it were, 
in images, and in the highest images it 
knew, the painted images of St. Michael 
and St. Margaret in the church windows. 
Patriotism is generally deemed one of 
the secondary, the acquired, the relative 
virtues; but in Jeanne’s temperament 
it was apparently thoroughly primordial. 
We prefer to think of her as inspired, if 
you will, but inspired by familiar human 
forces. Her brief career is a monu- 
ment to the possible triumphs of a pow- 
erful will. 





‘*TuHe DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE,” and 
other poems. By William Morris. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 248. London: Ellis & 
White. [Boston: Roberts Brothers. } 

Six years have passed since William 
Morris’s ‘‘ Earthly Paradise ” placed him 
suddenly among the notable poets of the 
English-speaking people. Readers of 
‘*The Galaxy ” now who were its readers 
then can hardly have forgotten the 
warmth of the greeting which he received 
in its columns, Possibly some of them 
thought that our praise was extravagant, 
and that we were taken off our critical 
balance by some merely personal and pe- 
culiar delight in his themes or in his 
treatment of them. They have probably 
changed their minds ere this, Every 
year since then has widened and strength- 
ened Morris’s reputation. A single one 
of his poems, ‘‘ The Lovers of Gudrun,” 
which appeared in the third volume of 
the ‘Earthly Paradise,” would alone 
have made not only poetical reputation 
but poetical fame. It is the strongest, 


saddest, sweetest narrative poem that has 
been written in any language for centu- 
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ries. If there is any reader of ‘‘ The Gal- 
axy” who is a lover of imaginative poetry 
of the highest kind, and who has not read 
the ‘‘ Lovers of Gudrun,” let him or her 
tarry not, but go straightway and get it— 
we believe it is published separately—and 
read it through at a sitting if possible. 
It may be enjoyed in detail, and in parts 
afterward, as long as life and literature 
afford any delight; but to be felt in all 
its beauty, it should be all grasped at 
once. 

But Morris in 1868 was not an unfledg- 
ed poet. The ‘Earthly Paradise” was 
his flight in the full strength of his wing. 
He had published before, with moderate 
success, his ‘‘ Jason,” which is not un- 
worthy of the maturity of his powers, 
and which some critics rate as high as 
anything in the ‘‘ Earthly Paradise.” Its 
theme, however, is not so generally pleas- 
ing as most of those which he treated in 
his later work; and to this fact we must 
attribute its failure to achieve so general 
a popularity. Yet earlier than ‘ Jason” 
had appeared the poem now before us, 
**The Defence of Guenevere,” which is 
here reprinted without alteration, from 
the edition of 1858. 

No more striking proof of the growth 
of a poet’s powers could be found than is 
shown by a comparison of ‘‘ The Defence 
of Guenevere ” with ‘‘ The Earthly Para- 
dise,” or even with ‘‘ Jason,” except per- 
haps that shown by Tennyson in his ad- 
vance from his first volume to ‘In Me- 
moriam ” and the ‘‘ Round Table” series. 
For Tennyson’s first work was done with 
a very feeble hand, and hardly gave even 
the promise of anything very much bet- 
ter from the same hand. Morris, if we 
may judge by ‘‘ The Defence,” showed his 
strength much earlier. And yet this 
poem, and some of those that accompany 
it, fine as they are, do not produce a very 
strong impression of originality. This is 
not at all surprising, but is quite in the 
order of nature and of experience. All 
poets, and indeed all artists, whatever 
the material in which they work, whether 
language, sounds, or forms and colors, 
show in their earliest works the influence 
of their immediate predecessors. Bee- 
thoven’s first symphonies might have 
* been written by Mozart; Raffael’s first 
pictures might have been painted by his 
master Perugino—the man who gave 
Goldsmith the occasion for his humorous 
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counsel to a critic, to say that ‘‘ the pic- 
ture would have been better if the paint- 
er had taken more pains, and to praise the 
works of Pietro Perugino.” Originality 
develops itself after imitation has led the 
way. 

“‘The Defence of Guenevere” shows 
that the poet’s mind at the time of writ- 
ing it was strongly under the influence 
of Browning. It has not only Browning’s 
dramatic style, and his way of plunging 
directly into the middle of his subject, 
assuming a knowledge of preliminary 
facts on the reader’s part; but it has his 
tricks of style, of expression, and his 
tone of thought. Thus, we are not told 
what Guenevere’s position was, nor what 
was the accusation against which she was 
defending herself. A knowledge of that 
might perhaps be assumed on the part of 
any reader of poetry. But it is the man- 


ner of the assumption rather than the as- 
sumption itself which recalls Browning: 


“But knowing now that they would have her 
speak, 

She threw her wet hair backward from her brow, 

Her hand close to her mouth, touching her cheek, 


‘* As though she had had there a shameful blow. 

And feeling it shameful to feel aught but shame 

All through her heart, yet felt her cheek burned 
80, 


“ She must a little touch it; like one lame 

She walked away from Gauwaine, with her head 

Still lifted up; and on her cheek of flame 

“The tears dried quick; she stopped at last and 
said: 

O knights and lords, it seems but little skill 

To talk of well-known things past now and dead.” 


This is Browning all over. The be- 
ginning of the poem with the proposition 
‘*but,” the revelation at once of the un- 
certain, wavering condition of the guilty 
Queen’s mind, and the working of an im- 
plied description of the scene into a de- 
scription of the feelings of the chief ac- 
tor in it, is entirely in Browning’s man- 
ner—a manner so peculiar and so strik- 
ing in its effect that it may not be mis- 
taken. And the minute particularity of 
the description of her actions and of the 
mood of mind of which they were the re- 
sult, the supposition that she felt as if she 
had had a blow, and the working of the 
moral and the physical conditions of the 
scene all up together to make a single 
impression, and put the whole together 
as one picture, is an imitation, and a 
very successful imitation, of Browning’s 
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best manner. This style is kept up 
throughout the poem, in which appears 
from time to time Browning’s determin- 
edly heedless disregard of rhythm; as for 
example in this stanza: 
* Nevertheless, you, O Sir Gauwaine, lie. 
Whatever may have happened through these 
ears, 
Gellbases I speak the truth, saying you lie.” 
Browning himself might have written 
these lines. How different they are in 
their harsh, almost prosaic form, from 
the rich sensuous beauty that fills the 
ges of the ‘‘ Earthly Paradise !” 

But there appear here and there 
tcuches which prophesy the coming 
poet; as this, for example, in which, 
after telling of her being in her garden 
filled, and almost drunken with the sense 
of beauty, of the beauty of nature, of her 
own beauty, she says: 

“In that garden fair 
Came Launcelot walking; this is true: the kiss 


Wherewith we kissed in meeting that spring day, 

I scarce dare talk of the remembered bliss, 

‘* When both our mouths went wandering in one 
way, 

And aching sorely met among the leaves; 

Our hands being left behind, stretched far away." 


This is Morris; this the love that blooms 
like roses all through his ‘* Earthly Par- 
adise.” And it reminds us tooof Dante’s 
way of making Francesca tell, in that 
most beautiful passage in all the ‘‘ Divina 
Comedia,” most beautiful and sad per- 
haps that ever was written, how Paolo one 
day kissed her lips all trembling. And 
the likeness is increased by the stanza, 
an English terza rima, in which the ‘‘ De- 
fence of Guenevere ” is written. 

With much skill Morris leaves us un- 
certain as to the Queen’s guilt—say rath- 
er of the nature and the extent of it. 
She confesses that with an uncertain 
longing for him, she asked Launcelot to 
come to her: 





“ Just for one night. Did he not come to me ? 
What thing could keep him, Launcelot, away 
If I said come? There was one less than three 


“In my quiet room that night; and we were 
gay,” etc. 


And yet, after describing the violent in- 
terruption of their interview she breaks 
off, and declares that she will tell no 
more that day; and again turns upon 
Gauwaine and gives him the lie. Then 
comes another touch of Morris: 
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“She would not speak another word, but stood 
Turned sideways, listening like a man who hears 


“ His brother’s trumpet sounding through the 
wood 


Of his foes’ lances. She leaned eagerly 
And gave a slight spring sometimes, as she could 


** At last hear something really; joyfully 

Her cheek grew crimson, as the headlong speed 

Of the roan charger drew all men to see. 

The knight who came was Launcelot, at good 
need.” 


And there the poem ends, leaving the 
reader to frame in his own fancy an idea, 
of the issue. The poem is not one of very 
remarkable power, although as a whole 
it is striking, and although it contains 
a few fine passages. Nor is it of any 
considerable length, as it fills only seven- 
teen pages of the volume to which it 
gives the title. 

The other poems that fill the volume 
are all of chivalric cast, and dramatic in 
spirit if not in construction. Two of 
them are founded upon the Arthurian 
legends, as to which Mr. Morris seems to 
have had designs not unlike those which 
Mr. Tennyson has carried out with such 
steadiness of purpose, and such dexter- 
ous use of this long-neglected material, 
that no poet that comes after him will 
venture upon the same ground, And it 
must be confessed that Morris does not 
in ‘‘ King Arthur’s Tomb” or in ‘Sir 
Galahad, a Christmas Mystery,” seem 
equal to the handling of these great le- 
gends. At least he was not so when he 
wrote these poems; although in after 
years or now he doubtless would have 
done better. But his conceptions lack 
clearness, his style is unsettled, uncer- 
tain. He does not seem to know exactly 
what he would be at. He is extrava- 
gant, vague, incoherent; but he is never 
tame, and he always shows the spirit if 
not the perfected thought and hand of a 
poet. It is Tennyson’s Launcelot, how- 
ever, and Tennyson’s Galahad, and Ten- 
nyson’s Guenevere, not Motris’s, that 
will live in English poetry. And this 
chiefly because the elder poet had pon- 
dered his subject longer, defined his con-_ 
ceptions more clearly, and wrought them 
out in the fulness of his perfected pow- 
ers. 

The most considerable poem in the 
volume is called ‘‘Sir Peter Harpedon’s 
End.” It is in dramatic form, although 


manifestly unintended for the stage, un- 
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fitted for it—in fact, quite unplayable. 
It is a frightfully realistic picture of the 
treachery and bloodshed which obtained 
even among members of one family in 
foudal times; but beyond its impressive- 
ness in this regard it has very little 
merit; and it is so bald and so continu- 


ous an imitation of Browning’s dramatic. 


work written with the same purpose, 
that it affords less pleasure than it 
should, perhaps, because of its intrinsic 
merit. But one cannot get up much 
warmth of admiration in a shadow. 
Among the minor poems of the ballad 
sort some are very charming. One called 
** The Eve of Crecy ” begins thus: 

** Gold on her head and gold on her feet, 

And gold where the hems of her kirtle meet, 


And a golden girdle round my sweet: 
Ah! qu'dle est belle La Marguerite.” 


The singer is noble, but not rich, for he 
says if he were rich he would kiss her 
feet, and the place where the gold hems 
meet, and the golden girdle. But, alas! 
he has never toucked her hand, for she is 
avery great lady indeed, and although 
he has six basnets under his pennon, 
men grin at him and say: 


“ Sir Lambert de Bois, with all his men good, 
Has neither food nor firewood.” 


He breaks out again into the utterance 
of his longing to kiss her feet, and her 
girdle, and ‘‘thereabout where the gold 
hems meet”; and he thinks of his poor 
desolate hall, and 

“Of Margaret sitting glorious there, 

In glory of gold and glory of hair, 

And glory of glorious face most fair.” 
But the battle is coming on, and he 
hopes to win not only fame but wealth 
from the ransom of rich prisoners. Poor 
fellow, it was Crecy, and he was a French 
knight, and probably ail his troubles were 
ended there, but not in the way that he 
approved, and we hear him go cheerily 
off, hoping 
“That folks may say, ‘Times change, by the 

rood, 


For Lambert, banneret of the wood, 
Has heaps of food and firewood, 
And wonderful eyes, too, under the hood 
Of a dameei of right noble blood ’: 
Ah! qu'elle est belle La Marguerite!” 

Besides this there is one called “‘ Gold- 
en Wings,” full of a mysterious charm 
which hovers round a mysterious love. 
It opens with a bright and almost luscious 
description of an old castle that was 
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much out of the way of war; where 
apples shone red over red brick walls; 
where swans swam about the moat, and 
fair ladies and knights gave them cakes 
and bread, as they themselves floated over 
the water in a barge, regaling themselves 
with each other’s lips; and each wore a 
garland on the head, for ‘‘at Ladie’s 
Gard the way was so.” And then we see 
that there is something wrong between a 
certain Constance and a Jehan du Castel- 
beau. And she goes to her chamber, 


* And she took off her scarlet shoon 
And bared he? feet; still more and more 
Her sweet face reddened; evermore 

She murmured: * He will be here soon: 


Truly he cannot fail to know 
My tender body waits him here; 
And if he knows, I have no fear 
For poor Jehan du Castel-beau.” 


But he does not come, and she takes a 
sword whose hilts were silver, and sings 
a strange weird song about ‘‘ Gold wings 
across the sea,” which she prays to come 
to her: 

“ Gold wings across the sea ! 
Moonlight from tree to tree ! 
Sweet hair laid on my knee— 
Oh, sweet knight, come to me! 
Gold wings, the short night slips, 
The white swan’s long neck dips. 
I pray thee kiss my lips: 

Gold wings across the sea."’ 

But golden wings come not; and 
what happens thereby, and why and how, 
is left as mysterious as the story and the 
meaning of Christabel; only we are told 
as the poem ends that now the apples 
grow green and sour upon the moulder- 
ing castle wall; that there are no banners 
on the tower, and 

“The draggled swans most eagerly eat 

The green weeds trailing in the moat; 
Inside the rotting, leaky boat 
You see a slain man’s stiffened feet.” 


This is good, but not of the best. The 
song of ‘Gold Wings,” as appears by our 
extract, is more disjointed than really 
mysterious, and some of its lines are too 
plainly suggested merely by the rhyme. 
But there is, nevertheless, in it the charm 
of Morris’s strange sweet mingling of 
sensuousness and sentiment. This vol- 
ume will not add anything to the reputa- 
tion of the author of “ Jason ” and “* The 
Earthly Paradise;” but it is one that 
every admirer of Morris should add to 
his later works. 
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*‘ Art Lire AND THEORIES OF RICHARD 
Waener.” Selected from his Writings 
and Translated by Edward L. Burlin- 
game, with a Preface, a Catalogue of 
Wagner’s Published Works, and Draw- 
ings of the Bayreuth Opera House. 12mo, 
pp. 305. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Perhaps no one would be more aston- . 


ished at this volume than the writer of it; 
for he himself never saw it in its present 
shape. It is made up of some dozen in- 
dependent pieces, written by Wagner at 
different periods of his life. For he has 
been a writer as well as g musical com- 
poser; and in fact, his criticism com- 
mands more general assent and admira- 
tion than his music. The selection here 
made is, on the whole, judicious; the ed- 
itor having avoided on the one hand the 
more abstruse and metaphysical parts of 
Wagner’s critical writings, and on the 
other having presented the reader with 
the most significant of his lighter sketches. 

The volume opens very properly witha 
brief autobiography, which gives a 
very good idea of the man and a 
general outline of his personal and 
art experience. We learn thus from 
Wagner himself that he showed no very 
early inclination for music. He listened 
to his sisters as they played the piano- 
forte, but had no craving himself to play 
or to compose. Perhaps it would be un- 
just to infer from this fact that he had no 
inborn gift of music; but nevertheless it 
deserves to be considered; for every mu- 
sical composer who has shown even mod- 
erate creative power was remarkable for 
a strong inclination to his art in his very 
earliest years, The musical faculty is of 
all the inborn gifts and temperaments, 
that which soonest manifests and devel- 
ops itself; one reason being that it is a 
mere matter of temperament and of feel- 
ing, and is dependent less than any other 
upon intellectual development and train- 
ing. Wagner’s first inclination was to be 
a dramatic poet, and at some time be- 
tween his twelfth and his sixteenth years 
(a period of life at which Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven had composed music that 
will live forever) he had projected a great 
tragedy, which was on the most stupen- 
dous scale. He tells us that it was more 
or less a compound of ‘ Hamlet” and 
**King Lear.” Forty-two persons per- 
ished in the course of the piece; so that 
he found himself compelled to reintro- 
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duce the majority of them as ghosts 
(which seems rather to add ‘ Richard 
III.” to the compound model), for other- 
wise he would have exhausted his person- 
nel. An acquaintance with Beethoven's 
and Mozart’s music, formed during the 
composition of this enormous tragedy, 
stimulated such musical tendencies as the 
young dramatic poet had; but it was to- 
ward the provision of such music as that 
of those two masters, as a worthy accom- 
paniment to his great tragedy. This he 
undertook, with full confidence, to write 
himself. The necessary study of compo- 
sition—for one week—decided his course 
of life. This we are told in the follow- 
ing very significant passage: ‘‘ The diffi- 
culties [of counterpoint] delighted and 
fascinated me. I decided to be a musi- 
cian.” This is a very pregnant confes- 
sion. It was no craving for the utter- 
ance of that which was within him that 
sed Wagner to be a musician. He en- 
joyed Mozart and Beethoven as hundreds 
of thousands of other men did who had 
no desire for, or thought of, putting a 
musical phrase together ; but what led him 
to be a musician was the delight and the 
fascination which the difficulties of coun- 
terpoint had for him. A strange temp- 
tation into the realms of art—the desire 
to master the difficulties of its mere ma- 
terial conditions ! But, as we have said, 
this is very significant with regard to 
Wagner; for it is safe to say that his mu- 
sical work thus far shows less the exer- 
tion of creative power than this same dis- 
position to wrestle with difficulties of 
construction—difficulties which disap- 
pear before, and indeed do not exist for, 
the unconscious exercise of creative ge- 
nius. We pass over the rest of this au- 
tobiography, which, however, is interest- 
ing, and seems to be candid—with all the 
candor that a man of intense egoism, and 
one who is a conscious reformer, could 
be expected to show in writing of him- 
self. 

The most attractive article in the vol- 
ume, and one which seems to show the 
best faculty really possessed by the au- 
thor, is ‘‘A Pilgrimage to Beethoven.” 
It seems to be a part of Wagner’s autobi- 
ography, and is ingeniously constructed 
so as to give support to some of his the- 
ories; but it is a mere imaginative sketch. 
It relates how the author, a young and 
struggling musician, awoke to the fact 
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that the Beethoven whom he worshipped 
was living, and determined to make a 
pilgrimage on foot to Vienna to see him. 
By writing some popular galops and pot- 
pourris for the piano-forte, he gets money 
enough for the expenses of such a jour- 
ney. In a little town in Bohemia he 
comes upon a small band of wandering 
musicians, who played dances and sang 
ballads, and got a little money by so do- 
ing. He meets them again on the road 
resting by the edge of a wood, enters into 
conversation with them, finds that they 
know and love real music, tells them that 
he also is a musician; and there, under 
the canopy of heaven, they play, he tak- 
ing part, Beethoven’s ‘‘ Septuor,” which 
he never before had heard. While they 
are playing, a carriage drives up, in which 
*‘an amazingly tall and wonderfully fair 
young man” is stretched listlessly out. 
He stops, listens to the ‘‘ Septuor,” drops 
a gold piece, and drives on. The pilgrim 
embraces his humble musical friends. 
They part; and no one remembers to pick 
up the gold piece. The giver is an Eng- 


lishman, a wealthy amateur, who plays 


the flute twice a week, the French horn 
on Thursdays, and composes on Sundays. 
He also is going to Vienna to see Bee- 
thoven. The musician who tells the 
story, and who seems to be Wagner, but 
is not, overtakes him again, and notwith- 
standing a polite invitation to share the 
carriage, takes a strong prejudice against 
him. They finally meet in Vienna, where 
both find it impossible to see Beethoven, 
who keeps himself secluded from all lion 
hunters, particularly Englishmen; the 
musician is in despair, but at last learns 
that the great composer may be seen al- 
most any afternoon at a little beer gar- 
den where he sits and takes beer and the 
air. Going there, what is the musician’s 
horror to find the Englishman there also, 
he having obtained the same informa- 
tion. Ere long the composer appears 
and takes his seat. The Englishman 
rushes to introduce himself; the musi- 
cian grasps him by the skirts of his coat, 
but he breaks away, leaving the skirts 
behind him. He introduces himself, and 
Beethoven flees. The poor musician 
then addresses a humble letter to his 
deity, and receives a favorable answer, 
making an appointment. He keeps it, 
and finds that the Englishman has 
dogged his steps and isatthe door, Af- 
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ter a squabble they enter together and 
are received; but the musician is shocked 
and saddened when Beethoven, on seeing 
him speak, produces paper and says: 
‘* Write; I cannot hear.” The Englishman 
actually produces a score and asks Bee- 
thoven to give him an opinion upon it, 
suggesting that when he finds a passage 
that does not please him he shall make a 
cross against it. He then withdraws. 
His exit is followed by a charming talk 
between the great master and his devotee. 
When the latter, is about to follow his 
unwelcome companion, Beethoven takes 
up the music, saying, ‘‘ Let us finish up 
the musical Englishman. Let us see 
where the crosses come in.” He looks 
through the composition, smiles, then 
carefully folds it up, wraps it in paper, 
takes up a heavy music pen, and draws a 
gigantic cross over the whole wrapper. 
After this exhibition of grim and charac- 
teristic humor, the interview soon closes. 
It is in the course of Beethoven’s remarks 
to the musician upon their art that Wag- 
ner introduces his own theories; and the 
story is told with such a likeness to 
reality that it may well be taken (and in 
fact we did at first take it) as a true one, 
and as giving Beethoven’s countenance 
to Wagner’s notions. It shows that as a 
writer of fiction the latter would have 
attained a degree of success which in 
music is yet beyond his reach, 

Wagner’s art theories are set forth in 
the course of several articles, of which 
‘The Music of the Future,” ‘‘ The Pur- 
pose of the Opera,” and ‘‘ Musical Criti- 
cism” are the most important. These 
theories have been recently discussed in 
“The Galaxy” with such fulness that 
they need not be particularly noticed here. 
Our musical readers will, however, be in- 
terested in considering them, as they are 
put forward by Wagner himself; and they 
cannot fail to remark the high degree of 
literary skill which the eminent musician 
shows, whether in attack or defence, in 
statement or in satire and in ridicule. 
He is prone to over-subtlety, to meta- 
physical muddling of simple subjects, to 
long sentences, and fine-drawn distinc- 
tions; but he reveals in every page the 
fact that literature rather than music was 
his proper field, and that he is by nature 
a critic rather than a creator, And as to 
his notions themselves, they cannot be 
said to be original with him. They may 





be found floating around in the literature 
of music during the last century. What 
Wagner has done is to seize upon them, 
work them into a theory, and with great 
perseverance strive to put that theory in- 
to practice. We may venture to say to 
the critics who are contending over his 
operas that they might well spare us and 
themselves some of their acrimonious 
labors. The question is, does Wagner’s 
music please any considerable number of 
cultivated, musical people, and will it 
continue todoso? That is to be decided 
only by time and by experience. If it 
does so, it is good; or at least it has » cer- 
tain and a respectable element of art 
worth. All the censure of it that can be 
written will not destroy it if it has intrin- 
sic merit. All the praise cannot bolster it 
up if it cannot stand on its own founda- 
tion, grounded in human nature and up- 
on true principles of art. If it has in it 
true life, it will live; if not, it will die of 
itself.. Let it alone. Those who don't 
like it need not listen to it; those who do 
will hear it and like it all the more for 
the abuse that is poured out upon it. 
Being ourselves‘ among the former, we 
are inclined to believe that no small part 
of its recent success is due toa sort of 
persecution of the composer. He has 
been criticised into celebrity. 

An interesting part of the volume is 
the description of the opera house which 
is building under Wagner’s superinten- 
dence at Bayreuth for the performance 
of his stupendous Niebelungen series of 
operas. His notions in this respect seem 
indisputably correct; and if they fail to 
be established, he certainly cannot com- 
plain; for he is having everything just as 
he wants it. This, however, is undeni- 
ably true, that however well adapted his 
building may be to performance and 
to hearing, it is certainly, inside and out, 
one of the ugliest ever erected. 





‘*A Norsemay’s Pivermace.” By 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 18mo, pp. 
801. New York: Sheldon & Co. 

The plot of this story, though by no 
means deficient in interest, may be re- 
garded as in the main a thread on which 
the author has hung a succession in 
graphic pictures of scenery, cities, man- 
ners and customs in Norway and certain 
portions of Germany which are not in 
the usual line of travel, but which recent 
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events have invested with a peculiar in- 
terest. We would not, however, be un- 
derstood to imply that these descriptions 
form the sole attraction of the work. 
There is a rare amount of character and 
originality in the portraits of the hero and 
heroine—the one essentially Norwegian, 
dreamy, sentimental, full of passion but of 
@ passion which is slow to decisive action, 
though continually breaking forth under 
sudden impulses, at the same time gene- 
rous and tender-hearted, with a certain 
feminine softness of nature mingled with 
his manly instincts; the other as essen- 
tially American, or rather Bostonian— 
full of earnestness, life, and originality, 
with a certain contempt for and disre- 
gard of social fictions and conventions, 
modified by a strong sense of good breed- 
ing and propriety, with an almost mas- 
culine independence of character, tem- 
pered by a nature essentially womanly. 
Then in Mrs. Elder and Miss Bailey we 
have the more commonplace American 
character—absolute slaves to conven- 
tions and very moderately informed, 
though sufficiently conscientious and 
amiable—while in Olaf’s compatriots we 
have in like manner the commonplace 
Norwegian, refined and warm-hearted, 
but with ideas strictly limited to their 
one home and its surroundings, The 
Germans receive less favor at our au- 
thor’s hands than either the Norwegians 
or Americans—in fact, they are the only 
disagreeable characters in the book. For- 
tunately they appear only in one or two 
short episodes. 

A notable characteristic of the chief 
incidents of the story is that in hardly 
any instance do they depend so much on 
actual events as on the peculiar frame of 
mind in which they happen to catch the 
principal actors. This is particularly 
true of Olaf, and is one of the peculiarly 
national elements of his character; 
though we are inclined to think that it is 
more frequently the case with us all than is 
generally recognized in works of fiction. 
For instance, that Olaf should go into the 
street with his brain filled with visions 
from Goethe’s Faust, and should actually 
followa strange lady with a vague idea of 
discovering a modern Margaret is not in- 
consistent with his character; and that 
under the circumstances he should fall 
vaguely in love with the incognita might 
perhaps follow as a matter of course; 
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but that he should happen to encounter 
the very person for whom fortune has des- 
tined him, and that she should prove in 
every way desirable and reciprocate his 
attachment, is a coincidence more fortu- 
nate than is apt to occur in real life, 
The second interview, however, on the 
Venusberg is admirably managed, and 
the description of Olaf’s revery, which 
preludes the appearance of Ruth, is one 
of the happiest efforts of the author’s 
imagination. 

Ruth is the practical, active, common- 
sense element of the story, and forms a 
strong contrast to Olaf’s dreamy reveries. 
This quality comes admirably into play 
in the manner in which she extricates her 
lover from imprisonment when the au- 
thorities.arrest him by mistake for an es- 
caped Russian swindler. The idea of 
procuring his letter of credit, and by 
that means establishing an alibi, is one 
of those brilliant thoughts peculiarly 
characteristic of the clear-headed, inde- 
pendent American female. 

At the same time it should be remark- 
ed that although Miss Copley affects to 


laugh at sentiment, and to see everything 
in the most practical point of view, she 
is in reality as imaginative and as impres- 
sible to surrounding influences as is Olaf 


himself. This trait is manifested even 
in their first conversation, and gradually 
develops as we become better acquaint- 
ed with her, until in the concluding scene 
the two natures impress us as in perfect 
unison. 

About the time when the characters 
have taken leave of Germany—in fact, 
from the moment when they first enter 
Strasbourg—the reader will remark a no- 
ticeable change in the general character 
of the book. The descriptions become 
more vivid, the thoughts more earnest, 
the language more poetical. In fact, it 
would almost seem as though the author, 
in the prospect of soon revisiting Nor- 
way, were already imbibing inspiration 
from his native hills and fjords. Hence- 
forth we breathe an atmosphere of poe- 
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try, and prosaic realities fade into the 
background. Of this we have a fine in- 
stance in Oiaf’s first sight of the Cathe- 
dral. 

Once arrived in the strange land of the 
Norseman it is difficult for any one pos- 
sessing a spark of imagination not to be- 
come imbued with the spirit of the work 
and dream with the hero and heroine. 
Their love scenes appear a little cold so 
far as language goes; but the manner in 
which the author analyzes the intensity 
of the feelings of both convinces us that 
there is no lack of warmth. But the 
principal charm of the scene lies less with 
the lovers than in their surroundings. 
The vague murmur of the sea, the drow- 
sy warble of the song-thrush, the soft 
splendor of the Arctic summer night, and 
the wonderful effects of the glaciers— 
these are the images which seize and en- 
chain the imagination of author and 
reader. 

We can hardly feel surprise that when 
Ruth and Olaf ascend the glacier alone, 
**the vast loneliness and the dread deso- 
lation which surrounded them seemed to 
bring them nearer together. There was 
to him at that moment no woman in all 
the world except Ruth; he and she had 
been chosen to inhabit and to rule the 
virgin earth. Far down in the unseen 
deep rushed and boomed the subterrane- 
an glacier torrents, like the voices of 
eternity. And in his own heart pulsed a 
kindred life, and a voice as mighty and 
eternal sang in his own breast the ever 
fresh mystery of creation.” 

In reading this book we must keep in 
mind the fact that we are perusing not so 
much a novel as a prose poem. Viewed 
in this light and encompassed with the 
glamour of a Norwegian atmosphere, the 
occasional improbabilities—one of which, 
the marriage of Ruth to Olaf in her own 
home, is somewhat startling to American 
notions—will be overlooked, and the 
reader will be well contented to dream 
peacefully with Olaf through the mazes 
of ‘‘A Norseman’s Pilgrimage.” 
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— IF ever twelve men deserved well of 
their country, they are the jury-men in 
the Beecher-Tilton case. Whatever 
may be thought of the merits of the case, 
or of the management of the trial, or of 
its result, it cannot be denied that those 
twelve men did their duty concientiously, 
and with a degree of patient long-suffer- 
ing that elevates them almost to the rank 
of social heroes. They were almost six 
months in the jury box. They sat in a 
small, uncomfortable court room, crowd- 
ed constantly to excess. The life-sup- 
porting quality of the air was daily so 
exhausted that they suffered in health. 
They saw that air changed in tempera- 
ture from the furnace-heat required by 
one of the severest winters within the 
memory of living men to the quivering 
glow of that last hot week in June. 
Their business suffered, their private 
affairs were necessarily neglected. They 
were obliged to attend day after day to 
the minute details of contradictory evi- 
dence in one of the most complicated 
cases ever brought totrial. All this and 
more they endured not only withont 
complaint, but with apparent serenity, if 
not with cheerfulness; and even when 
called upon after all this to undergo 
twenty-five days of summing up, they did 
not flinch, but stood out bravely to the 
end. And they seemto have been ani- 
mated by a truly conscientious determin- 
ation to discharge the important duty 
which they were called upon to perform. 
For after the case had been given to them 
by the Court, they remained out six days 
and nights discussing the evidence, 
without even asking to be discharged. 
It was only until after this almost un- 
precedentedly long period of consulta- 
tion had passed, that they informed the 
Court that there was no possibility of 
their agreeing; and even then one of 
them dissented from the request of his 
fellows and sent a communication saying 
that in his opinion they might be profit- 
ably kept out longer. Such self-devo- 
tion to the public is without parallel; 
and this jury—all of them, those in the 
minority as well as those in the majority— 


deserve the respect and the thanks of 
their fellow-citizens, 


— Bur all the more does the case 
therefore direct attention to the defects 
of jury trial as it has been handed down 
to us for generations. It is quite certain 
that this jury had not been out three 
hours before they had discovered that the 
agreement of the whole of them upon a 
simple verdict for plaintiff or for defend- 
ant was impossible. Indeed, in the very 
nature of things, what else could have 
been expected? A jury is supposed to 
represent fairly the general intelligence 
and moral tone of the community from 
which it is taken. The manner of its 
selection implies this. Now nothing 
was clearer as the trial slowly approach- 
ed its close than that the public, which 
had followed the testimony with such 
painful attention, was hopelessly divided 
upon the issue which that trial was 
vainly undertaken to decide. At this 
day the division of opinion and of 
feeling as to Mr. Beecher’s conduct, 
in all respects, including that after the 
alleged offence, is as wide as ever, and as 
remote from all probability of reconcilia- 
tion. With what reason then could it be 
expected that twelve average men could 
be brought to unity of opinion upon that 
subject by being shut up in a room to- 
gether for six days or for six months? 
They had no personal interests involved 
in the case, or such a conclusion might 
have been expected and with more sem- 
blance of reason. For interests may be 
compromised, but opinions cannot; and 
what a man thinks he holds to, if he is 
honest. Moreover, a compromise of 
opinion is not what is sought by jury 
trial: it is conviction. Hence the point 
of the satire in the immortal line, 

“ And wretches hang that jurymen may dine." 


— Tne great difficulty in jury trial 
lies in the prescriptive custom which re- 
quires unity on the part of the whole jury 
to the formation of a receivable verdict. 
There are cases in which the evidence is 
so clear and so unmistakable in its bear- 
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ing that no doubt is left upon the mind 
of any man of ordinary intelligence. In 
these there may be a unanimous opinion, 
and so a verdict. But such cases are, if 
not exceptional, at least not very com- 
mon; and as intelligence is more widely 
diffused the disagreement of juries is be- 
coming more common. Of old, juries 
rarely disagreed. Their opinions were 
dominated by the court; or the less con- 
siderable and less intelligent men com- 
posing them yielded to their superiors. 
Now, every man has an opinion of his 
own, and is more or less able to sustain 
it by argument. It is also to be remark- 
ed that unanimity of opinion is more rea- 
sonably to be looked for in that class of 
cases for which our Anglo-Saxon method 
of trial by jury was contrived—cases of 
violence to the person, or of theft, arson, 
and the like. At first juries were wit- 
nesses, persons of the vicinity who were 
summoned to swear to the facts or to the 
characters, or at least the reputations, of 
the accused or suspected parties. How 
it was that the jury passed from its wit- 
ness stage to that of being a sort of tri- 
bunal, has never been clearly traced. 
But this is remarkable, that unanimity 
was not at first required. The laws 
which William the Conqueror promulgat- 
ed allowed a man who was accused of 
theft, or of like crime, if he was of good 
repute, to purge himself the accusation 
by his oath. But if he had previously 
been inculpated he was to be purged by 
the oaths of twelve men out of fourteen. 
In case of an accusation of sacrilege a 
man of good repute was purged by the 
oaths of twelve men out of fourteen. 
But if he had been before inculpated, 
forty-eight good men (leales humes nu- 
mes) were summoned, and he was purged 
by the oaths of thirty-six of these. In 
this number by which acquittal was given, 
we find the origin of our jury of twelve; 
but we now insist on the unanimity of 
the dozen. When the change took place 
is not known exactly; but the require- 


ment became so absolute that in case of, 


the disagreement of a jury before a judge 
on circuit in England, it was held that 
the judge had a right to carry the refrac- 
tory jury around with him from assize to 
assize, inacart. In England juries are 
now discharged, upon disagreement, at 
the discretion of the judge, as with 
us. In Scotland, a jury which has been 
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out six hours without agreement, has the 
right to demandadischarge. The Scotch 
rule seems to be much the most sen- 
sible. And yet if it were put in practice 
here, we may be sure that disagreements 
would be more common than they are 
now; and the ends of jury trial would 
year by year be more and more unattain- 
able. The result would be that jury 
trial wouid fall into disrespect; and per- 
haps that conclusion would not be the 
most lamentable that could be reached; 
so long as, for the protection of the lib- 
erty of the individual in criminal cases, 
the accused was secured the right to de- 
mand a trial by his peers. In such cases, 
however, it is a very serious question 
whether the judgment of a majority—a 
large and fixed majority—should not be 
accepted as a verdict. But this is only a 
serious question, The wisdom of such a 
rule is not clear; for we know that mi- 
norities are often in the right, and that 
even a minority of one, still more of 
three in twelve, is frequently more wor- 
thy of trust morally and intellectual- 
ly than a majority. That some great 
changes wiil be made in the mode of trial 
by jury, seems to be sure. The process 
is yearly growing more in disfavor as 
clumsy, uncertain, and oppressive. 


— OnE improvement might certainly 
be made in our jury trials; and that is 
in the part taken in them by our judges. 
It would seem to be the proper function - 
of the judge to see that justice is done to 
all parties, including the public, which 
is always a party to every trial. Thorough 
performance of this duty would seem to 
require that the judge should assume the 
direction of the trial, not only declaring 
the law, and admitting or excluding tes- 
timony strictly according to established 
rules of evidence, but that he should 
protect the jury and the public (in their 
time and in their money) against irrele- 
vant and trivial testimony, and also 
against needless argument. Our judges 
fail in this respect. Counsel, unless 
checked by their opponents, are allowed 
to do pretty much as they please; and 
the consequence is that a great deal of 
the public time and public money is 
wasted. Judge Neilson has been much 
complimented for the ability and impar- 
tiality shown by him on this Beecher- 
Tilton trial. And he certainly deserves 
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the praise that he has received, if we re- 
gard only what he did; but it may 
be as justly said that he left un- 
done much that he might well have done. 
By a vigorous use of the powers in his 
hands he might have shortened the trial 
one-half, perhapseven more. Not a day 
passed in which he might not have re- 
fused absolutely to admit testimony or 
hear argument merely on the ground 
that it would waste time uselessly. And 
his charge was very disappointing. It 
gave the jury very little guidance. Ifa 
judge charge at all, it would seem proper 
that he should marshal the evidence, 
arrange it systematically, point out its 
bearings to the jury, doing this of course 
with absolute impartiality, and thus give 
them the benefit of the counsel and in- 
struction of a trained and experienced 
legal mind. Otherwise why should 
he charge at all? The English judges 
are far superior to ours in this respect. 
They ‘‘stand no nonsense.” Unless in 
the case of counsel of the highest reputa- 
tion, they will refuse absolutely to let 
matter which seems to them trivial or 
irrelevant come in; and even counsel of 
great eminence are not unfrequently 
checked with a grave although respect- 
ful authority of manner which never is 
without its salutary effect. And their 
charges, made extempore from careful 
notes taken during the trial, are general- 
ly of great weight, as they should be, in 


‘the formation of a verdict. Sometimes 


these charges are masterpieces of legal 
acumen, and marvels of memory. The 
charge of the Chief Justice in the Tich- 
borne case makes two stout octavo vol- 
umes. In that form it condenses the 
whole of the voluminous testimony on 
that famous trial. On all these points 
our judges have fallen away, and are 
falling away, from the practice of their 
predecessors. The judges of the past 
generation were far more dignified, more 
inexorable in their control of cases, and 
more minute and instructive in their 
charges, than those now on the bench 
are. In these respects a reform back- 
ward would be a healthy change, and 
one that would tend to the sure and 
speedy administration of justice, and a 
great saving of time and money to liti- 
gents and to the public generally. It 
would also restore somewhat of the dig- 
nity and authority which has passed and 
is passing away from our courts of law. 
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— But this jury, with a laudation of 
whose endurance and a commiseration of 
whose woes we began our fleeting Neb- 
ule, have had one compensation. They 
have for six months been secure, abso- 
lutely protected against Beecher-Tilton 
talk outside of the court-room. Think 
of the happy condition of men to whom 
it was contempt of Court for their friends 
and acquaintance to say Beecher or Til- 
ton for six months! Men whose food was 
not seasoned with the spice of Bessie 
Turner, and whose drink was not flavored 
with the nauseating taint of the stale 
statements and counter-statements that 
were served up on the trial. They could 
talk of the weather, of the third term, 
of the brightening prospects of the Hon- 
orable William Tweed; they could relate 
their experience, so long as they did not 
do it at a Plymouth Church prayer-meet- 
ing. But against Beecher-Tilton they 
were protected. Verily they have had 
their reward ! ‘ 


— From the wholesome and consoling 
excitement of the Rifle Match news they 
were, however, cut off entirely; for that 
enlivening contest took place while they 
were in confinement. Our “team” (sin- 
gular and not very lovely phrase) has in- 
deed done well, and has added another 
and a not inconsiderable distinction to 
the American name. Since the day when 
the America startled Europe by winning 
the great yacht race so splendidly that 
she left all her competitors ‘‘ nowhere,” 
no contest has been more handsomely 
won. And just at the time, too, when 
Moody and Sankey were beating them all 
over there at preaching and praying! We 
bave now only to beat our British cousins 
at rowing and riding to justify the 
American eagle in screaming defiance 
from the highest empyrean of victory. 


— Mr. Tennyson, too, has flung down 
his glove. He has written a tragedy. 
This is a venture into a new field of la- 
bor if not of fame. The work will prob- 
ably be reviewed in our literary depart- 
ment; but it appears in this country just 
as this number of ‘The Galaxy” is go- 
ing to press; and we anticipate our criti- 
cal judgment upon it in detail by a 
glance at it merely as a literary incident 
of the day. The man to whom Mr. Ten- 
nyson has flung down his glove is very 
plainly Mr. Shakespeare—William Shake- 
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speare, late of Stratford-on-Avon, gentle- 
men. He was connected with the Black- 
friars and Globe theatres in the time of 
Elizabeth and James I., and wrote some 
plays which, although he thought very 
little of them, except for the money they 
brought to the theatre, and so into his 
pocket, have attained a very considerable 
reputation. This reputation Mr. Tenny- 
son very plainly had in mind while he 
wrote this drama, ‘‘Queen Mary;” and 
he has sought to attain something like it 
by using means like to those by which it 
was acquired. He cannot be congratu- 
lated upon his success, What he has 
done reminds us of Douglas Jerrold’s 
cutting retort to the man who said to 
him, ‘t You know we row in the same 
boat.” ‘*Yes; but not with the same 
sculls,” And it also brings up Charles 
Lamb’s sly dig at the conceited, egoistic 
Wordsworth as he was talking of Shake- 
speare. Lamb called to Coleridge across 
the room, ‘‘I say, C-c-coleridge ! here's 
Wordsworth says he c-c-could have writ- 
ten ‘ King Lear ’—if he had a m-m-mind 
to.” And that is manifestly the difficul- 
ty with Wordsworth’s successor. He has 
the form of Shakespeare, but not the sub- 
stance. He affects the construction and 
the phraseology, but he cannot summon 
up the spirit. What he has done is in 
many respects admirable; as indeed any- 
thing upon which he lays out his best la- 
bor must be. But notwithstanding 
some isolated passages of much spirit and 
weight of thought, the general impres- 
sion left is of the unfitness of the writer 
for dramatic work; coupled with a wish 
that the author of ‘‘In Memoriam” and 
the “‘ Idyls” had not purposely provoked 
a comparison with him who bears the 
greatest name in all literature. 


— Titreys—whose name, by the way is 
Theresa—is actually coming to us in the 
autumn. She will bring us a new sensa- 
tion. She is a great artist as well as an 
admirable woman. But she is not a mere 
vocalizing, still less a florid singer, like 
most, if not all of those who have come 
to us of late years. She is essentially, 
almost exclusively, a dramatic singer of 
the grand declamatory school. Her place 
is not the concert room, but the stage, 
where she unites dramatic singing with 
acting of a very high order. She is per- 


haps the most impressive actress upon 
the stage, and has been so since the death 
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of Rachel. She has a fine person and a 
highly expressive face, well suited to the 
requirements of her walk of art. The 
public has only to do with her public per- 
formances; but these will not be the less 
enjoyed when it is known that in her pri- 
vate life she is admirable and charming; 
and that her great success has been made 
gracious by a kind heart and an open 
hand. 


— Poor wit is plenty among our jour- 
nalists; which is not surprising and per- 
haps need not be much moaned over. 
But there is some which is not only very 
poor, but ghastly and revolting. To 
characterize it is difficult; but the point 
of it seems to be a jocose suggestion of 
murder or of violent death of some kind. 
A marked example of it is a paragraph 
in a California paper, in which we are 
told that as a poor Chinaman condemned 
to death stood upon the gallows with the 
cord around his neck, he ‘inquired of 
William Nye, the sheriff, ‘‘Chokee like 
hell?” ‘ Yes,” said William, ‘‘ chokee, 
you bet,” and then they dropped him.” 
The story is plainly one made up for the 
sake of its supposed fun, but none the 
less is it hideously revolting. It is a 
specimen of a style of writing that makes 
us rather wish sometimes that we had a 
censorship, and that we had not what 
Milton called ‘the liberty of unlicensed 
printing.” Mark Twain is credited once 
ina while with a contribution to this 
school of humor. For instance, his ad- 
vertisement of a reward of two hundred 
and five dollars for a stolen umbrella and 
the thief; five dollars for the umbrella, 
and two hundred for ‘‘the remains ” of 
the boy that stole it. This is dreadful 
stuff and should be excluded from all 
decent newspapers. Moreover it is so 
wretchedly thin and poor. Any one 
might write it, according to formula, by 
the square yard, as hundreds do. 
Mark Twain’s friends and admirers 
should gladly rid him of the reputation 
of such wit as that, or if he really is 
guilty of it, take measures to bring about 
in him repentance and a better mind. 


— Ora very different kind is the reply 
said to be made to a life insurance agent 
who waited on Moody (of Moody and 
Sankey) to induce him to have his life in- 
insured. According to the story, Mr. 
Moody received the application with an 
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air of sanctimonious scorn, and said that 
he had no need to concern himself with 
such worldly and sublunary matters. 
‘** But,” he added, raising his hands and 
eyes to heaven, ‘‘can you insure my im- 
mortal soul?” ‘‘ No,” theagent dryly re- 
plied, ‘‘ our company don’t insure against 
fire.” This story is also manifestly made 
for the times; and it has init a faint sug- 
gestion of the story of the French wit who, 
visiting a sick friend who had led a very 
gay life, and who said to him that he 
was ‘‘suffering the torments of hell,” 
replied—Deja/—‘‘ Already.” But the 
likeness is nothing, and the suggestion 
slight. Another Moody and Sankey 
story, however, is plainly an old one 
**done over,’’ as the ladies say. We are 
told that Miss Moody, who does not 
share her father’s views, went to the 
play, and coming down late to breakfast 
next morning, was greeted by him with 
the reproachful salutation, ‘‘ Well, child 
of Satan!” ‘‘Good morning, papa,’’ she 
quietly replied. This is a mere dilution 
of the story of the hungry girl whom her 
mother left greedily eating supper, with 
the benediction, ‘‘Good night, pig,’’ and 
who replied, ‘‘Good night, mother.’’ 


— Tuese subjects suggest to us anoth- 
er, a kind of advertisement which is be- 
coming equally common and offensive. 
It seeks to be witty and literary and 
charming and attractive, and only endsin 
being offensively vulgar. A very char- 
acteristic example of it appears in the 
columns of a Cincinnati paper in which 
a certain man announces with great dis- 
play that he, “A. B. C., will stay by 
the ladies of Cincinnati until Toilettine 
shall be found a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever.” This is a public offence; 
an affront to the self-respect of a com- 
munity. What must the man think of 
the moral and intellectual condition of a 
people whom he thinks such an adver- 
tisement as that will bring to his shop as 
purchasers ? If they had common sense 
and a sense of common decency, they 
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would simply turn away from him and 
his ‘‘ toilettine ” in disgust. 


— Tue N. P. is not always nebulous; 
but appears sometimes to men’s eyes and 
even toe women’s in a form of flesh and 
biood. Descending the steps of his mod- 
est domicile one day, he found sitting up- 
on it a very pretty little girl of some seven 
years old, whom he knew as the mother’s 
joy of a neighboring house where he was 
not acquainted. He greeted her with 
that manner for which he is so well 
known, and which always produces such 
a marked and pleasing effect upon her 
sex; the consequence of which was that 
she immediately began to flirt with 
him. He, of course, considering her 
beauty, was responsive, although in a 
dignified manner, as we need hardly say; 
and the consequence was that she at- 
tained something of a purpose that was 
vaguely in her mind, by being asked if 
she would not like to have some candy. 
Whereat she tossed her handsome head 
and said with a pretty little pout, ‘* 1 don’t 
care.” ‘*O,” answered the N. P., ‘‘ you’d 
better have some;” and thereupon he en- 
dowed her with a portion of his worldly 
goods. Did she refuse it ? Did she take 
it reluctantly ? Nay, verily, she grasped 
it; she skipped across the street; she fled 
along the side walk like another Atalanta, 
showing a very catherine-wheel of legs 
that promised to be as lovely as Atalanta’s 
own; and the last that the N. P. saw of 
her was the fluttering of her petticoats as 
she disappeared into a neighboring candy- 
shop. Now why was this? Why, be- 
cause that was a she-creature, although 
still a little child, must she say she 
didn’t care, when she was asked to have 
what in her heart she was longing for. 
If a boy had been asked the same ques- 
tion, he would have returned a gleeful 
Yes, or have shyly held his stupid tongue. 
But little Miss Minx ‘‘ didn’t care,’* and 
then danced and skipped with delight. 
Whoever will tell us the reason of this 
shall have a dollar for it, and shall be 
set next month high among the Nebula. 
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